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PROLOGUE. 
WHo Shall Rid Me? 

"GaSERTl At last I" 

She had been leaning forward, her hands clasped 
over her knees, staring straight before her; her eyes 
were angry and hard — there were black rings round 
them ; her face was pale ; her look was set ; and her 
lips were drawn as one who suffers physical pain. 

On the floor there rolled about a child of a yearatid 
3 half. The nurse, who had brought in the boy, 
thinking to distract her mistress in this mysterious 
trouble, stood watching at the door, for the mother 
seemed not even to know that the child was there. 
Great, indeed, must be the trouble when even the 
child could remain unnoticed. 

I She sprang to her feet with a cry. " At last ! " she 
repeated, and gave her visitor both hands — nay, she 
Kized him by both hands — the action was like the 
Despairing clutch of one who is drowning, one over 
ivhom the waves are sinking for the last time. " Gil- 
bert I You have come ! " 
Then the nurse, who was an intelligent young pei' 
son, stepped forward and carried off the child. Mr. 
Gilbert had come home. Everybody knew that 
whatever was wrong would be set right when Mr. 
Gilbert came home. This belief, which was universal, 
is almost enough by itself to explain Mr. Gilbert. 
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3 The City of Rdugc 

" I reached home the day before yesterday, I re- 
ceived your note this morning. I came on to town at 
once. Now, my dear Dorabyn " 

She threw up her arms. " Oh 1 I must tell some 
one, or I shall go mad." 

" Tell me, then, as much or as little as you please 
What you said in your note is the most wonderful 
thing, the most incredible thing " 

" Use up alt the adjectives in the language, and you 
will not find one that is adequate. My husband, as I 
told you, is actually, literally, and irretrievably ruined : 
nay, what I did not write, he is disgraced, degraded — 
among those few who know — sent out of the country." 

"Disgraced? Sir Charles?" Gilbert gasped with 
bewilderment. " But — but — how ? " Because, you see, 
a man may go very far indeed before all these things 
happen to him — ruin, disgrace, exile. Many doors 
may be closed to the wicked man ; but this is a world 
of various standards : many others still remain open to 
him — doors of other wicked men's houses : the world 
is full of wicked men. What could Sir Charles Os- 
terley have done so miraculously wicked as to bring 
all these things upon his head? 

Yet the face of the woman showed that she was not 
exaggerating. Never had Gilbert seen that face, 
which he knew very well indeed, in all its moods, be- 
tray such a tumult of emotions. She was, to begin 
with, the proudest, coldest woman outwardly, in all 
England : too proud to betray the least sign of weak- 
ness at any possible or conceivable disaster. But her 
pride was broken down in the presence of disaster in- 
conceivable, impossible, irretrievable ; one that would 
be felt by the children and the grandchildren for the 
third and fourth generations; unless — which seemed 
impossible — something could still be done. 

" I sent for you, Gilbert. You are my oldest friend 
— at such a moment as this you seem to be my only 
friend." 

Gilbert was one of those very rare creatures who 
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Who ShaU Rid Mc? 

liave received the gift of making every woman — ex- 
cept the shrew, the termagant, the envious, the evil 
speaker, the liar, the slanderer, and the devil — his 
lose and personal friend in a very surprising manner 
;nd in an incredibly brief space of time. I know not 
low the thing is done ; of all the gifts and graces be- 
stowed upon man it is the most enviable: in my own 
experience I have known but two or three men who 
possess this gift. Mere cleverness will not command 
that power; by no accomplishments, arts, intellect, or 
' rorldly success can any man acquire it ; one must be 
lorn with it : women, in fact, are not generally so 
'cry greatly moved by superiority of intellect or 
iccomplishments, or success, things which they regard 
:ither as means of making money, like an office in the 
City; or as so many parlor tricks, like playing the 
either. It is a gift of the gods ; it is a heaven-de- 
icended power. Gilbert had it ; there is no more to 
'le said about it. With Lady Osterley, however, he 
■as a really old friend — a friend of youth ; they 
were of the same age; they grew up together; as a 
boy, he received al! her confidences. When all the 
world fell in love with her for her beauty, which was 
cold, and for her money-bags, which were heavy, Gil- 
lert did not. He remained her friend and continued 
receive her confidences. 
And now, what had happened? 
" How, my dear Dorabyn ?" Gilbert repeated. "I 
read in the paper — " he had the Ti'tnis rolled up in 
his hand. He opened it and read — " ' The announce- 
ment made in another column of the resignation and 
retirement into private life of Sir Charles Osterley will 
surprise most of our readers, and cause great regret on 
both sides of the House. That the nation should 
lose at so early an age the services of a statesman who 
has already acquired the confidence of his countrymen 
for probity, clearness of head, and a masterly grip of 
'he day, is nothing less than a national 
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"'National disaster,' " Dorabyn repeated. "Go on, 
Gilbert: 'national disaster,' Is there more?" 

"Yes, there is more. *It is understood that the 
decision arrived at by Sir Charles is final. Long 
tliough his life may be spared, there is no hope, it is 
said, that he will ever be able to return to the field of 
politics. This surrender of a career is not, we under- 
stand, suddenly forced upon Sir Charles. He has had 
it in contemplation for some time, though hitherto he 
has been able to entertain some hope that his symptoms 
would take a favorable turn. That hope has now been 
abandoned. While the country regrets, on Its own 
account, to lose the services of this young statesman, 
we must not forget the sympathies which we must 
extend to Sir Charles on the loss of most that he 
prized ' " 

"'Most that he prized,' " Lady Osterley repeated, 
bitterly. 

"'We must not forget what this blow means to a 
man in his position." " 

" Ah ! " said Lady Osterley, " if only the writer knew 
what it really does mean to him ! But I should like 
to hear what he thinks it means." 

" ' Loss of place ; loss of power ; loss of those higher 
offices — even the highest — which would probably have 
fallen to him in due time; loss of rank, if he desired 
higher rank ' " 

"He desired everything, Gilbert — everything. I 
hope that he will buy a copy of this paper. It should 
be pleasant reading." 

" ' These are grievous losses,' " Gilbert went on read- 
ing : " ' it requires great philosophy or great resignation 
to lose these things just as they seemed within reach. 
But there is more. It is the laudable ambition of 
every statesman to occupy a page in history: for this 
young statesman, cut off, so to speak, at the outset, 
there is no such place possible. And again, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that every statesman looks forward 
with hope to the passing of broad and wide measures, 
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conducive to the public welfare. The nobler part of 
such a man survives in the services, the harvest-bear- 
ing services, which in his lifetime he is privileged to 
render to his country. All these things and more 
have been lost by Sir Charles Osterley.' " 

"You have read enough," said the wife: "I hope 
hat he will read it too, and that the words may be- 
lome to him a scourge of scorpions. Oh! Gilbert, I 
becoming like a railing fishwife. But you will 
ialm me. Oh, my dear Gilbert!" — she laid her 
isterly head upon his shoulder — "you have come 
piome in my direst need. You will tell me what to 

Well — but there is nothing in this paper about 
legradation." 
' Yet the man is degraded. First of all, he is not 
;ricken with any disease at all — he is quite well and 
:rong. Next, he will go abroad immediately, because 
ust. Thirdly, he will never dare to return again. 
ive me a minute or two — to recover — Gilbert." She 
walked to the window and looked out. Then she 
turned. "You are looking well. That is the photo- 
graph of my boy: did you know I had a boyP" She 
went on saying things conventional without meaning. 
as if speaking unconsciously. Then she left the win- 
dow and fell into silence, standing on the hearthrug, 
gazing into the fire. 
A tall and handsome woman ; something reginal in 
;r appearance ; a woman born for authority and high 
lace. Her neck looked as if diamonds would grace 
her dark hair looked as if it wanted the gleam of a 
coronet ; upon her shoulders lay the queenly drapery 
of costly lace. In ancient days she would have been 
a queen or a countess by right of her beauty ; for of 
course, none but one of the conquering race could 
produce a woman so victorious. In later — say Tudor 
— times, Dorabyn, as the Lady Imperia or as the Lady 
Gloriana, would have led after her an ever-lengthening 
chain of captive lovers: they would have fought for 
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her; they would have written poetry about the sun- 
light in her eyes and the tangles of her hair and the 
blinding splendor of her face. In the restricted man- 
ner possible for a self-governed age, which does not 
understand flames and darts and raptures and swoon- 
ings, which is comparatively passionless, Dorabyn 
could only follow the example of Lady Imperia at a 
distance. She had many admirers: all the men ad- 
mired her; some dared to make love to her, but were 
speedily dismissed ; she was gracious always, as be- 
comes a gentlewoman, but she did not invite the woo- 
ing of the casual youth of the period. And as to mar- 
riage she had her own ideas. " I understand very 
well," she wrote in one of her letters to Gilbert, "that 
marriage is a partnership in which the man must have 
the nominal command; the woman's is the second 
place. This must always be the case, in spite of the 
advanced woman, unless man becomes a contemptible 
creature. I will accept the second place when I can 
find a lover whom I can obey without losing my 
esteem. He will be a man whom I must respect for 
many qualities — intellect in the first place. And I 
should like him to be a man whom the world has 
already learned to respect." 



Presently there came along such a man : he was 
young; he was in the House; he had already made 
something of a name; he was a man of practical 
affairs; he could make the driest subject interesting 
in a speech ; he was a man of family ; he was a hand- 
some man. He had also the reputation of being a 
proud and reserved man. The marriage was arranged 
at a time when Gilbert was travelling about the world. 
Six months after the marriage Sir Charles Osterley's 
party came in, and he was made Under Secretary foii 
the Fisheries — a very good beginning on the oi^cii " 
ladder. 

And it was upon such a woman as this, holding such 
a position, with such prospects, that disgrace of the 
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most horrible kind, shame unspeakable, the ruin of 

ambition, the loss of social position, and, worse still, 

a blight upon the whoie life of her boy, had fallen. 

I Nothing more terrible, as you shall see immediately, 

■ could have happened. 

K The kind of confidential attachment — neither friend- 
■«hip nor love, but an exalted form of the former — 
Bvhich sometimes exists between two persons not of 
ftthe same sex, may be a most delightful thing for both 

■ shepherd and nymph, provided that it does not degen- 
verate into the less exalted passion. It is an education 
Bfor a girl, because she will not willingly suffer any- 
■thing mean or base to enter into her letters or her words. 
IShe must rise to the situation: the height to which 

■ she rises is measured by the mental stature of the man. 
■Now, Gilbert was taller than most men ; therefore 
■Dorabyn became a girl of higher standards than con- 

■ tent many of her sisters. 

B Such a confidential attachment may be, in fact, 
■more satisfying than love, 'because the girl gets all 
■the sympathy that she needs for herself. In too 
■many cases the lover regards his mistress mainly as 
■the giver of sympathy, not the recipient ; he talks to 
■her entirely about himself, and expects her to listen. 
■Now, Gilbert Maryon asked for nothing for himself; 

■ he gave all that he had to give, which was an amazing 
■.store of sympathy, interest, and counsel, to the girl, 
l.and wanted nothing in return. As for love, why, of 
■course, — but not in that way. 

B As for Gilbert, Lady Osterley's confidential friend, 
nie was, to look at, the ordinary young man of this 

feneration, which is a handsome, athletic generation; 
e was not quite the ordinary young man, because 
Hie was possessed of large brains : he took a first in 
Momething or other; then, which is also not common, he 
■had a moderate fortune, and belonged to a respectable 
Bbmily. He also had good manners, a kindiy dis- 
■position. and a pleasant voice. Like many young 
Knen of fortune, he travelled: he shot big game; he 
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spent a summer among Eskimo; he climbed the 
Andes; he learned that Eton, Trinity, the West End, 
and the country house are not everything; and he 
acquired that attractive kind of contempt for things 
in general, especially things connected with money- 
getting, which men who roam and ramble and have 
plenty of money for themselves do easily acquire. 
Nobody despises money-getting quite so much as 
the young man of generous instincts who is bom rich. 
Now, you have heard that Gilbert made every woman 
his friend. Yet, so far, his name had never been 
associated with that of any woman. You know the 
story of Petit Jehan deSaintrfi: how the continual 
contemplation of the perfections of his mistress made 
hira blind to every other woman; his case, we are 
told, though I find it hard to believe, was common 
in that day. It is now uncommon, yet not impossible. 

Gilbert's ideal woman grew up in his mind out of 
those letters. He found in the world plenty of 
charming women, but not that woman. Dorabyn 
herself was not that woman. He fell, in fact, into 
the danger connected with ideals: he found no one 
like unto his ideal. Not that he was always looking out 
for his ideal, or yearning for it. Not at all Only 
that smaller women did not attract him. The thing 
is exactly like acquiring a taste for the very finest 
claret : an inferior vintage ceases to please, yet the 
lower creation laps it up with avidity. Give me, how- 
ever, an honest liking for such wine as I can afford to 
buy. Give me the power of worshipping such a 
woman as I can expect to win. And since, fortu- 
nately, women do not grow really more noble or finer 
as they go up the ladder of rank, the latter petition 
must be referred to the mental and moral limitations 
of the lover. Put it in another form. In order to 
ensure happiness, which is contentment, let us not be 
too much in advance of our friends or our income. 

" Now," said Gilbert, when Dorabyn had been silent 
for two minutes, " tell me what you really mean." 
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He sat down, and le; 



ling against the arm of his 

chair he showed the ear and the side face of the 

listener. To look at her with full face might make 

things more difficult, 

"Tell me," he repeated, in his gentle and persuasive 

t voice, " all that you choose to teli." 

" It seems so dreadful that no one warned me. 
^ome one must have known," 

" I wish I had been at home, Dorabyn— though I 
fcnew nothing," 

" Do you think a man can go on for ever doing 
Jhings without being found out?" 

" I don't know. Some men do. I never heard 
uything about Sir Charles. At the same time I did 
pot know him." 

" Then, Gilbert," she sat upright and forced herself 
lo speak plainly, yet could not bring herself to a sim- 
Die statement of fact, "could you believe that that 
pan who looks so superior — this man with the cold 
iyes and the proud face and the austere voice — is 
ilothing better than— oh I^all that we read about ? " 

"One can believe anything about any man, if the 
thing is proved." 

" It seemed to promise so well. There was every- 
hing. He was the most promising man of the time; 
lie was good in conversation ; he was a handsome 
Tnan — I care something about that: it is true, he did 
Slot make violent love ; but he was well bred and quiet 
fover it — which was a change, after some of them. 
And his people were pleasant. Why did no one tell 
me?" 

"First, I repeat, no one knew anything at all 
against him. Next, everybody thought that ambi- 
tion entered into that marriage. Perhaps, if a woman 
marries for ambition she has less right than other 
women to look into the past life." 

" Perhaps you thought I was marrying for position." 

" Well, Dorabyn, you wrote to me fully at the 

bime, — I got your tetter, I remember, in British Colum- 
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bia, — and you allowed me to believe that love had 
very little to do with it." 

" Love had nothing at all to do with it, Gilbert," 
she confessed. " I did marry him entirely for ambi- 
tion. I thought I should like to be the wife of a 
great statesman. It is a very fine position indeed- 
far better than any coronet can give. But I did 
think I could respect him. And now you see the end 
of my noble ambition." 

" I shall see it, I daresay, presently." 

"Then you will tell me what I shall do, Gilbert. 
Because I do not know." 

She walked again to the window and looked out: 
the rain was falling on the asphalte of a London road 
in South Kensington. She turned and took up one 
trifle after another on the table: when one is mentally 
perturbed these trifles seem to bring relief; people in 
great trouble always talk of things irrelevant, or oc- 
cupy their minds for a moment with a trifle. I read, 
once, of a murderer, who, on being arrested, pleasantly 
took up a shell from the mantelshelf and called atten- 
tion to the singular beauty of its coloring. It was a 
relief from the terrible tension of his mind, you see. 
Gilbert sat in the same attitude, not moving — still 
with the side face. 

"You were married," Gilbert reminded her, quietly. 

"Yes. Yes, I was married. I was going to be 
proud of him. Proud ! Oh ! Heavens ! Things be- 
gan directly upon our marriage." 

"What things?" 

" You shall hear, The honeymoon was tedious, and 
we came back to town after a week or two. Then 
Things began. Oh ! it was line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept. The first blow fell the day after 
our return. His solicitor called. You must know 
that we have never had any vulgar quarrels. Charles 
was not that kind of man. Everything has been most 
politely managed by an aged, bland, respectable old 
gentleman. Never was a woman led into the Valley 
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of Humiliation more politely. Nobody could be more 
polite, more religiously polite, than this old solicitor, 
I always think of him as an Archbishop." 
" Well ? '■ 

"The first thing he broke to me — oh! with the ut- 
most kindness, and as if it was an unexpected, sudden 
disaster, which nobody could understand— was that Sir 
Charles had already gone through the whole of his 
property. He had married me simply for my fortune : 
this was a pleasing discovery (or a woman who thought 
something of herself. Well, I had enough to carry on 
the house, and it didn't seem to matter very much. 
Speculation on the Stock Exchange, this dear old man 
called it. I accepted the statement As my husband 
was going to be Prime Minister some day, I accepted 
it without a murmur." 

" I fear it pains you to tell me these things, Dora^ 
byn." 

"Not so much as to brood over them in silence. 

The second blow fell when the Archbishop called 

I again. He came to tell me, with sympathy most pro- 

^B found, that my husband had lost a large sum of money 

^ — many thousand pounds — which must be paid for 

^■him, in order to escape dishonour. Stock Exchange, 

^H'he sweetly called it. again. When I refused to listen 

^mto any talk about Stock Exchange debts, he confessed 

^■that it was a gambling debt. And then the whole 

^^ thing came out. The old man warned me plainly that 

1 one of two things would certainly happen. Either I 

should ruin myself in paying Charles gambling debts, 

or he would fail to pay them and be expelled from his 

clubs, which would be social extinction. He has been, 

all the time, in spite of his austerity and his hard looks, 

a gambler acharni : there is a club to which he belongs 

where there is an inner circle: they play constantly; 

they play very high; they never talk about their play." 

"You paid that money?" 

" He was going to become Prime Minister. Oni 
^m would give a great deal to become the wife of the 
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Premier. Yes, I paid it. But as he had married me 
forray money I let him understand that henceforth he 
would get nothing but the money. So we parted, 
yet he remained under this roof. Was that right P" 

" It seems right. Did you have to give more 
money?" 

" Yes. Much more money. My once large fortune, 
Gilbert, has been seriously impaired. The man is in- 
satiable: he would drink up all the money in the 
world. I made up my mind, at last, that even to be- 
come the wife of the Premier one might pay too high 
a price. And besides, there was the boy to consider. 
I sent him word by the Archbishop that I would not 
give him another penny. That message, I suppose, 
was the cause of what has happened." 

"Yes?" 

" I let the child go out just now because I could not 
bear to think that, even at his tender age, he should 
hear this terrible and shameful thing." 

She could not, still, bear to tell it ; she kept approach- 
ing the thing — talking about it— going away from it. 

" It is the final blow," she went on, once more fenc- 
ing with it. " It is, I do believe, the most terrible 
thing that has ever happened to any woman. Gam- 
bler or not, I cou!d still take pride in his success. I 
could endure even to be ruined if it were not for the 
boy. Many most honourable men have ruined their 
wives at the green table. Even then I could still be 
proud of him for his eloquence and his intellect. But 
this — this — oh ! who can bear it ? — who can bear it ? " 
She wrung her hands — her cheek was hot and flushed 
— there were no tears in her eyes. " Who can bear 
such a blow, Gilbert?" 

"Again, Dorabyn, do not pain yourself to tell me." 

" I tell you it is worse to be silent with it. And no- 
body knows except you and me and the man to whom 
it happened. Oh ! let me try to tell it exactly as it 
happened. It was two or three days ago — I don't 
know when. He sat down to play at this club with 
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liis gambling friends. He had no money at all ; there 
was nothing at his bank ; to play at all was worse than 
madness; yet he played. He knew that 1 would give 
him no more money ; he could not possibly pay the ' 
smallest loss ; he knew that, for the sake of the boy, 
I was inflexible. Yet he played. And he lost. When | 
they left off He had lost over three thousand pounds." 

"Yes — over three thousand pounds." 

" Next day he paid his debts in full, as a man of 
honour must." 

" His cheques were refused? " 

" Not at ail : the cheques were honoured. Because, 
you see, a letter with a cheque for ;^3500 had that 
morning been received at his bank ; and the cheque 
was for the account of Sir Charles Osterley." 

"Well?" 

"The cheque and the letter purported to come 
from my cousin. Lord Richborough." 

" And they did not ? " 

" No, They were forgeries. My husband forged 
them." 

" But — Good Heavens ! Was he stark, staring J 
mad ? " 1 

"I suppose that he reasoned this way: 'No one I 
will know who forged the cheque and sent the letter. | 
I will .say that I know nothing about it. My wife will 
give back the money to her cousin.' But I don't know 
how he reasoned. A gambler is a madman." 

" Was the fact proved ? " 

"Yes. Beyond the possibility of any doubt. The 
handwriting was his — it was impossible to doubt this; ' 
there was the fact that, a day or two before, he had 
sent lor his bank book, so that he knew there was 
nothing to his credit ; and yet that morning he drew 
cheques for over three thousand pounds. And the 
foiled cheque was torn out of his own book ; for . 
Lord Richborough and he had the same bank. The I 
thing was quite simple as soon as the handwriting of I 
the letter was discovered." 
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"Well?" 

" My cousin called upon him, and charged him 
point-blank with the fact. At first he expressed aston- 
ishment. Then my cousin explained the evidence of 
the case. And then he confessed," 

"Confessed? Good Heavens!" Gilbert was no 
longer listening with an impassive side face, like a 
father confessor; he was sitting upright in his chair 
facing the unhappy woman, with amazement written 
all over him. " He confessed ? " 

" My cousin anticipated this confession, and he had 

I made up his mind what to do. He said that he would 

I honour the cheque, so as to save a scandal : this he 

would do for my sake; but on conditions. Sir 

Charles must go away and kill himself as the price of 

silence. He pointed out that in this way Charles's 

honour, and my honour, and my son's honour would be 

preserved, and no one would ever know the real reason 

!■ of the suicide. Would you believe It? He refused! 

p Coward! — Coward! — Coward!" She wrung her hands 

passionately. 

" Coward ! " Gilbert echoed. 

" Then my cousin, again for my sake, gave him 
another choice. If he would, that very day, resign 
everything— his post, his political career, his seat, his 
clubs — and leave the country never to return, he 
would not prosecute. He left the wretched man to 
find his own excuses ; for his own part he promised — 
for my sake — silence. If he refused this offer he 
would be prosecuted in a court of justice." 

" A dreadful alternative And then ? " 

"He accepted. He went out of that room. Oh! 
Gilbert, much as I loathe and hate the man, I cannot 
bear to think of it ; he went out of that room, I was 
told, with — what shall I say? the white despair of a 
man disgraced stamped upon his face. I try not tq 
remember his agony at that moment, for fear of pitying 
the man. My cousin, who brought me the story, 
L told me that the sight made him tremble. The tears 
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Came into his eyes while he told me. Oh, the horror 
of it ! Oh, the shame of it ! Gilbert ! Think of it ! 
He went out fallen — -changed from a gentleman into 
a detected rogue, with the full knowledge of what 
detection meant to a man in his position ! Oh ! think 
of it^think of it ! How couid he ? " 

" Indeed — how could he ? " What more could Gil- 
bert say ? There are no words of consolation in such 
a case as this. Nothing can console. 

"In the morning— yesterday morning — his solicitor 
came — the Archbishop, He assumed a face of deep 
sympathy: I had no doubt heard from Sir Charles of 
this sudden break-down — 'long threatened, dear 
Madame, long expected, borne with fortitude.' I won- 
der how much he knows of the story. Sir Charles, he 
said, was ordered, as his only chance, to go abroad 
immediately. As he said nothing, not even by way 
of keeping up appearances, of my going to see the 
man, I take it that he knows, or suspects, a good deal. 
But he will not talk. Meantime, on the subject of 
money. It was for no gambling debt, he explained, 
that he asked for money; but when a man smitten by 
sudden sickness— this old Pecksniff never even smiled 
— is told that his one chance is to go abroad, why, he 
must have some money to go with. ' I do not say,' he 
admitted, 'that my client has behaved well ; however, 
foigiveness is the act of a Christian ; he must have 
money, and perhaps under all the circumstances' — I 
think he guesses pretty well what they are — ' it will be 
best for you to give him what he wants.' So I gave 
him a cheque for /"500, with the firm assurance that 
nothing in the world would ever induce me to give 
him any more ; that he might starve — and so on. I 
spare you the rest, Gilbert. Then I heard that you 
were at home, and I wrote to you. And you have 
tforae. There, Gilbert ! you know all — and a very 
pretty whole it makes." 

"Yes," he said: " this is the most miserable busi- 
ness I have ever heard. My poor Dorabyn I But 
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' the man has gone out of your sight. That is some, 
thing." ' 

" But not out of my life. Oh, Gilbert— help me to 
drive him out of my life. All the world is told that 
Sir Charles has been sent away hastily — smitten with 
some sudden disease. That fiction will have to be kept 
up, I suppose, till people begin to forget him." 

" People forget very easily now-a-days. In a week 
it will be as if Sir Charles had never existed." 

"How can I go about — meet my friends — with this 
guilty knowledge ? " 

"Not guilty, Dorabyn." 

" Shameful knowledge, then. I am a wife, but not 
a wife ; a widow whose husband is still living : my 
husband is a guilty and shameful wretch of whom all 
the world speaks well. Why am I not abroad with 
him in his illness? Why have 1 deserted him?" 

"Where is he now?" 

"I don't know. He must go to America, I believe. 
Gone to take another name in some place where his 
face is not known. He can never come back here 
^ain. He could never bear to face that story. 
Meanwhile, I remain " 

"Yes." 

He used the word as indicating reflection. 

" I remain. Do you understand what that means? 
He goes away, stricken down by disease, followed by 
the sympathy of the world. I — his stony-hearted wife, 
the only one who does not feel for him — ^remain." 

" Yes." 

" Another thing. He vanishes. He wanders about 
the world. Whether he lives or dies I know not. I 
shall never know, for he will be too proud — he has that 
pne quality left of his birth and education — to tell any 
one who he is. I am therefore bound to him, perhaps, ' 
for more than his life : for years after he may have 
gone to gamble and to commit forgeries in the other 
world." 

" Yes." 
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"Still another thing. On every side there are diffi- 
culties. There are his own people : he has any num- 
ber of people. They will all be wanting to know every 
day where he is, how he is. Good Heavens! There 
is his mother, there is his sister ; they must never 
know—any more than my boy. And there are 
own people as well. Of course they will want to 
know what it all means — where he is and how he is. 
And his poUtical friends, they have already begun to j 
send letters and messages: his private secretary came | 
this morning, and the newspaper people are besieging 
the house. Good Heavens, Gilbert! I believe I 
shall go mad with it all." 

You would not call a few of his friends together 
and let them understand in general terms something i' 
of the truth ? " 

No — no — no!" she cried; vehemently. "No one 1 
must ever suspect. My boy must grow up to respect 
his father whom all the world respected, as well as his 
mother, who cruelly suffered him to go away alone- 
perhaps to die." 

" Perhaps to die. Dorabyn — if he were to die! " 

" He will not. He is too strong." 

" If you were to go to your country house and fall ill ■ 
— shock to nerves — and remain ill- — ■" 

No. They would all run down to see me," 
You might send round a paragraph to the effect , 
that Sir Charles had mysteriously disappeared " 

" He would most certainly be discovered." 

" Then, Dorabyn, there seems only one thing to do. 
Go and live abroad — or travel abroad, where English ] 
people do not resort." 

Dorabyn broke down. She sank into a chair and 
burst into tears. 

Oh ! " she cried. " There is nothing but continual 
deception ! And the thing so hopeless ! " 

" Nay. After a year or two you can return. You 
can tell his people that you have had to separate from 

him." 
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" But there is the boy. What am I to say to him ?" 

"We might advertise the death of the man." 

"And he would be seen the next day in the streets 
of Paris. Oh ! Gilbert, cannot even you help me? I 
have always thought you were so clever and so 
strong." 

" If you were free from this man." Gilbert rose 
slowly — his face was very troubled : he bent over the 
weeping woman, and his eyes became humid^he 
could have wept with her. It was terrible to see this 
queenly woman broken down with shame that seemed 
hopeless, except on one chance. 

When the valiant knight of old rode out to deliver 
the helpless maiden from monsters, giants, dragons, 
and loathly worms, it was not because he was in love 
with that maiden. Not at all. Occasionally, it is 
true, love came after rescue; but not always, nor, in- 
deed, as a rule. 

Gilbert was not in love with this belle Dame — not 
at all : but she was his sister and his friend ; she was 
in sore fVoublc ; and only one thing could help her. 

There was in Gilbert somethingof the knight errant : 
he might become on occasion like the noble-hearted 
hidaigo, Don Quixote ; he could rise to the height of 
throwing away his own life, even (or a woman whom 
he did not love in earthly fashion : the power of 
throwing away one's life seldom survives the age of 
one-and-twenty, in the world of society. But Gilbert 
was a traveller ; in the lonely woods and mountains, 
among simple folk, the ancient virtues still survive: 
that is one way of explaining what follows. 

"If you were free from this man," he repeated. 
" If you were free from him ! You cannot get a divorce 
from him. There is only one . . . Why " — his face 
cleared ; he smiled : he looked cheerful and confident 
again — "of course!" he added. " Dorabyn — dear 
Dorabyn — a little patience ; and — Courage ! You 
shall he free. A little patience. I wil' 
free." 
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He stooped down and kissed her bowed head. 
[ Then without a word more he walked out of the room. 

Had Lady Osterley looked up she would have been 
I struck with the resemblance of Gilbert Maryon to that 
I'gallant youth Perseus when he started off on that ad- 
r venture of his, the rescue of Andromeda. She might, 
I perhaps, have reflected, at the same time, that there 

5 but one way, in both cases, by which that freedom 
I was to be effected. But this she did not understand. 

It was with somewhat lightened heart — did Gilbert 
I ever fail? — that Dorabyn packed up her things, and, 
I with her maid, her nurse and her boy, went abroad — 
I to join, they said, her interesting husband. 
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Extract from the Morning Post :^ 
" The circumstances which have caused Lhe resignation of Sir 
Charles Osterley are still partly unexplained. It appears that he 
is not acting by the advice of the learned practitioner who has the 
care o( his household, either in town or the country, nor does chat 
gentleman know anything of the case. He has never been 
, consulted by Sir Charles, who,accordingtoihose whoknew him, al- 
L ways seemed to enjoy the best of health. The fact, however, rc- 
I plains that Sir Charles has been ordered abroad immediately : it is 
[now certain that he was suddenly taken ill while on a visit: the 
o urgent that on a partial recovery he was hurried away 
Kunder the charge of a medical man without even going home ; nor 
■ did her Ladyship, who was at the time out of London, know what 
■:had happened till he was gone. The shock proved almost too 
Pinuch tor her. She is quite unable to see any one. It is under- 
stood that slie will at once join him. Sir Charles is reported to 
have shown some signs of improvement, but very little hope is en- 
tertained of a speedy or a permanent recoverv. His physicians 
have not thought fit to inform the world as to the precise nature of 
the attack; but the rumour is persistent as to disorder of the 
brain. We fear that Sir Charles Osterley is lost to politics and to 
the House of Commons. Meanwhile, we believe that a house has 
been taken for him in the South of France. We venture, as poiit- 

iical enemies, to hope that the time will come when we may again 
measure swords with an antagonist so worthy — so courteous — and 
BO honourable." 
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The Master. 

"You desire, you say, to stay with us," said the 
iaster. " Are you merely anxious to study our Com- 
lunity? You can only stay with us in obedience to 
iur common Rule, Do you understand what that is?" 
"Not very well." 

The new-comer, or novice, was none other than Gil- 
fbert, and the Community was seized or possessed of a 
louse and land in the State of New York. 

Why do you come here, young man? Are you 
■disappointed with Outside? We have such among us 
who came, bruised and broken, to iind, if they can, 
peace and calm. Have you, perhaps, committed some 
crime? We have some who came to us, thus dis- 
graced, to recover self-respect beneath this roof. Do 
you come in the pay of some newspaper, to pry into 
our lives and make ' copy ' out of things sacred to us ? 
Some do that, also, pretending other reasons." 

" It is not for any such reason that I come here. I 
am neither disappointed in ambition, for I have none ; 
nor am I a criminal ; nor am I a journalist, I would 
itay here for a while ; receive me as a paying boarder 
' you will." 

" I would rather that you came for Elevation. It 

is for Elevation that the Community exists. It is for 

Elevation that we have left Outside. Well, you may 

stay with us; but U you stay you must work like us 

ir living: we take no money. You look 
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honest man. Stay as long as you please on that con- 
dition. You will find refreshment for your soul in our 
simple life if you choose to take it. Perhaps you will 
remain with us altogether if you lose the recollection 
of Outside." 

"By 'Outside" you mean, I take it, the world? 
Well, I thank you for your permission, I will obey 
your rule of work, and I will stay." 

The place was a large and very ugly hall, built of 
wood, bare and plain, with not the least attempt at 
decoration. The roof was open, showing the rafters; 
the walls were painted a bright yellow ; there were 
three large square windows on each side. These win- 
dows were provided with green blinds as protection 
against the sun ; the blinds were partly drawn down. 
Along one end stood a low platform raised about 
twelve inches ; a pianoforte stood in the corner of the 
platform. The body of the room was occupied by 
three parallel rows of narrow tables, along which were 
common wooden benches ; the tables were bare; the 
room was empty. This was the refectory, the com- 
mon room, the calefactory, the chapter-house, the 
cloister, all in one, of the Community, 

The Master sat at the end of the middle table in an 
armchair: he was the only member of the Society 
who was allowed a chair ; the new-comer stood before 
him, looking, it must be confessed, ill at ease, on 
account of a certain difficulty in explaining his motives 
for craving admission. 

The Master was an old man, probably past seventy 
years, but still tall and erect. His long white liair 
hung down upon his shoulders, and his long white 
beard flowed over his chest. In appearance he was 
truly patriarchal. His face was handsome still; his 
features not yet, despite his age, exaggerated by the 
graving-tool of thne: it was like the face that they 
used to show in the so-called spirit photographs, which 
always represented a long face, rather a handsome 
face, yet a weak face, a conventional face, supposed by 
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believers to represent great possibilities of intellect : 
high square forehead, straight eyebrows, a long 
straight nose and an air of self-satisfaction. His eyes, 
however, were his most remarkable feature : they were 
large and limpid, of a soft dark blue ; they were full of 
light ; sometimes the light was soft and steady, kindly 
and benevolent ; sometimes it glowed and burned like 
flame: it waxed and waned according to his mood, 
rhey were the eyes of the prophet — Mohammed him- 
self, I am sure, had such eyes — though his were black 
and perhaps almond-shaped. They were also the eyes 
of the Visionary, the Crank, who thinks himself en- 
trusted with a message never before delivered to an 
expectant world. 

"Whatever your motive," the Master went on, 
" whatever your history, you are welcome. Here you 
(vill receive the Discipline of Labor, the Discipline of 
Silence, the Discipline of the Simple Life. Here you 
will be freed from care, from ambition, from jealousy, 
envy, strife : all that stands between yourself and the 
Higher Life shall fall away and vanish." 

Gilbert opened his lips as if he would like to inquire 
further into the Higher Life, but changed his mind. 

" What other rules are there," he asked, " besides 
the rule of work? " 

" There are no vows of admission. If you desire to 

>, you can go. Some have grown tired of our disci- 
or they have longed again for the outer world, 
find so have left us. As for our rules, they are only 
such as are necessary in a Community ; designed for 
»rder and for the carrying out of our principles. Take 
jown that card " (he pointed to a large card hanging 
jn the wall). Gilbert obeyed, and read the rules. I 

" 5.30, Rise and dress; 6 to 8, Fatigue; 8, Restora- 1 
tion ; 9—12.30, Fatigue; i. Restoration; Afternoon, 
Rest and Recreation ; 6, Restoration ; 7, Meditation ; 
), Repose," 

"Fatigue? Restoration?" asked Gilbert. 

"Fatigue is work, which is necessary for the health 
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of the body. Restoration is food. Outside, it is 
called breakfast, dinner, or supper." 

" Is this all the Rule?" 

"This," said the Master, " is our life: we work to- 
gether ; we take Restoration together ; we take 
Recreation as we choose; we meditate." 

" You meditate ? " 

" Meditation, of which you know nothing as yet, is 
the handmaid of the Higher Life. Meditation has for 
ages past formed a part of the Higher Life among the 
Orientals. It is our special service to the Western 
world that we have restored the Rite of Meditation. 
You do not yet, of course — how should you ? — under- 
stand what this means. Young man, if you stay here, 
like the rest of us you will presently find that our 
evening Meditation crowns the day and glorifies it. 
Wait : wait till you, too, can fall into Meditation when 
you please. To return. There are no vows, yet we 
must obey each other; we live in common, yet there 
is no need to share our property, because we want no 
property: most of us have none. I do not ask you 
whether you are rich or poor ; we live by our labour : 
rich or poor, you must live by your labour ; rich or 
poor, you will live with us, fare as we fare, dress as we 
dress; give to all and receive from all." 

Said the novice, tentatively, "It is your scheme that 
each should work for the other; give to him, and re- 
ceive from him?" 

" Remember that man is always alone, although 
with a companion at his side," continued the Master, 
not replying. " Every individual soul is in space, 
alone, with nothing but itself, rising higher or sinking 
lower. The loneliness of the soul demands frequent 
Meditation : that means absolute absorption ; but for 
purposes of work, or even of Recreation, we want 
association; so we live together. We do not encour- 
age, at any time, not even in the hours of Recreation, 
idle talk ; and we do not encourage too much interest 
in our work — that is to say, we must not make work 
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: chief subject of our thoughts. Work must be a 
Bservant, not a master. Many of us. I have found, are 
hindered by their devotion to work, especially when 
is artistic work. I teach that work once done 
thould be put away and forgotten." 

" I suppose," said the inquirer, " reading and writing 
Belong to the afternoon ? " 

" No. We never read at all. We have no books. 
Ve have been uplifted into the understanding that alt 
Peading i.s foolishness. What should we read? His- 
tory? What is it but a record of man's iniquities and 
cruelties? Science? It is the mind groping after 
things which, when they are discovered, are made the 
^^cngines of more iniquities. Man is not one whit the 
^^netter (or any discovery of science. Poetry? It is 
^^■t best a quickener of emotion — -some Communities 
^Btse it in the singing of hymns. At its best it may 
l^letp to Elevation; at its worst it fills the sou! with 
damnable witcheries. Novels? They are for the 
most part idolatrous offerings to Love, of whom they 
make a god^yea. and far above all other gods. With 
Tfs Love takes the place which nature intended for it, 
md no more. What else should we read? There is 
JTheology. It is the worship of the Word. We want 
Ro Theology here. Or there is Philosophy. We 
lave already all we want." 

; live without reading? It is like 
fereathing: one must read." 

I The Master laid a hand on the visitor's arm. " You 
; new among us," he said. "You bring with you 
lie habits of the world. In order to calm your ever- 
present disease of restlessness you must be for ever 
reading or writing when you are not talking. You 
begin by thirsting after books as a drunkard thirsts 
after strong drink. Your restlessness demands the 
psual sedative. Presently, if you stay here long 
toough, the disease will vanish: you will gradually be- 
Jorne, like myself, absolutely calm." His eyes began 
'5 be filled with light ; his rich, persuasive voice began 
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to swell like an organ, crescendo. "Your mind will 
float like a vessel on a calm sea; you will altogether 
forget Outside; you will soar upwards, free from 
earthly ambitions, free from human passions; you will 
have no hopes, no fears, and no attachments to this 
earth ; one by one the ropes will break which now con- 
nect you with Outside. To you, as it has long been to 
me, this House will become the whole universe. To 
you, as to me, the unhappy beings who struggle and 
suffer Outside will cease to exist. But you must first 
forget the Past." 

" But this Meditation ? " he asked. 

"The power of abstraction does not arrive all at 
once, or readily. But there are helps. Some of the 
younger members dance. You look astonished? 
Dancing has always proved a stimulus to Meditation. 
For myself, I know not by experience how dancing 
ailects one." 

" In the chapel ? " 

"We have no chapel; we have no collective pray- 
ers, praise, singing or preaching. We do not keep 
any days, seasons, feasts or fasts. Remember that 
our Rule is no new thing. We have been here twenty 
years. It has proved salutary to many. Doubt not 
that it will give you the peace and calm which perhaps 
you want," 

" Peace and calm," the visitor repeated, with doubt 
or misgiving in his eye. He had not come to this 
place in search of either. 

" In our Community," continued the Master, " there 
is no working for private profit, no desire for gain ; 
there are no offices to be filled, no ambitions to be 
gratified. Think. With the abolition of wealth and 
ambition vanish half the temptations of the world. 
With anxiety about the future, with the fear of want, 
vanish half the hindrances of life. And then there is 
the passion of love," 

" Of love," repeated the listener. 

"Think of the happiness of living without love." 
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"Ah! 
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. but doubtfully. 
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We do not advocate that exclusive friendship 
called love ; each soul should feel that it stands alone ; 
we do not allow the passion of !ove in this House; 
single attachments we discountenance: yet if man or 
woman wish to marry, we suffer it, but after warnings. 
With the greater part nothing binds a man to the 
earth more than the love of wife and children. Here, 
at least, you will be spared the temptation that assails 
the young continually Outside. But you must first 
forget the Past." 

Gilbert sat down on the bench opposite to the 
Master. "You are," he said, "more serious than I 
understood. I thought that this was a Community 

Erincipally for the purpose of following the common 
fe— a kind of co-operative brotherhood." 
"To Outside it is little more. To us — how much 
more! My son, you are, as yet, perfectly ignorant. 
But fear not: you will learn. And first, you will have 
to learn the elementary lesson, that there is nothing in 
the whole world to desire — nothing worthy of any 
man's efforts^except Elevation." 

He rose — a tall and stately figure — and, as he stood 
over his disciple. Authority fell upon his face and upon 
his figure and upon his garments. As much Authority 
wrapped him round as If he had been in lawn sleeves 
and silk instead of an old tweed Jacket and a flannel 
.shirt. And his dark blue eyes kindled, and his voice 
se. 

" We have been created — we know not when. Man, 
who will have no ending, never had a beginning. Let 
Fine speak to you a little. I am old, and I have medi- 
Itated much; I know a great deal that you cannot 
I know, and many things that I cannot explain to you — 
i-you would not understand." 

His voice was full and musical ; if it rose but a little it 
I became sonorous; if it fell it was like the rolling of an 
yed. Never had Gilbert heard so won- 
Iderful a voice. It held iiim — ^just as the music of 
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organ will seize and hold the soul and sway it this way 
and that as the musician wills. The words that he 
spoke, as you read them on this cold printed page, 
mean little. As they were spoken they were words 
which the soul could not choose but receive — words 
not to be questioned ; words of new wisdom ; a new 
revelation, 

" We pass from life to life," he went on ; " from age 
to age, from aeon to «eon, through all the countless 
years. We never die; we cannot die; death is but a 
short sleep — there is no time in death — and birth is 
but a renewal of the former life ; through all the 
births man's soul mounts — mounts — mounts; or falls 
— falls — falls. Oh! We who stand upon the higher 
levels, where you will soon join us — we can look 
around and behold heights invisible to those below; 
nay, we can even look above — through the veil — be- 
yond the veil, and have glimpses, and see visions. 
How can I tell you what we see? How can I express 
the things which the mind of man cannot conceive 
nor his words paint? How can 1 repeat the things 
that no voices say to us ? " His eyes suddenly fiamcd 
—they became balls of fire — he gazed outwards as one 
who hath a vision. "Voices invite us, hands press 
ours, fingers beckon us into the next world^the next 
step in our ascent. Believe me, it will be a far, far 
nobler, a far, far lovelier world, than this i everything 
that we have here we shall have there, but far, far 
more perfect. For even in the highest heaven itself 
the things will be those that we have here, but made 
perfect inconceivably. There are others in this House 
beside myself to whom the voices come; these are 
those who lead the perfect life. Yet this next world 
itself is but a stepping-stone to the next. Oh. happy, 
happy brother ! " he took the novice by the hand, " you 
have left Outside. Do not seek to go back to it ; find 
peace and rest amongst us," 

The voice, the eyes of the man moved Gilbert more 
than the words. His brain reeled ; he would have 
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lost command of himself, but for a thought which re- 
turned to him — the disturbing thought which stood 
between his soul and the influence of this magnetic 
voice — he remembered the reason why he found him- 
self in that house. 

The words, to repeat, mean little. It would be easy 
to scoff at them : one might ask where the speaker 
found all this wonderful knowledge; but the words 
were spoken with so much authority, with a voice so 
rich and sonorous, with such magnetism in his eyes, 
that the newly-arrived brother, who expected nothing 
but a commonplace religious quackery, was moved to 
the depths. Yet he was a man of West-End London, 
a man of the world, a man of society. 

The preacher ceased : he sat down ; the Authority 
went out of his face; the light went out of his eyes; 
he was again a clean, nice-looking old man, with white 
hair and dark blue eyes — a gentle-looking person, 
probably a favourite with old ladies at the tea-table — 
dressed in a rather shabby tweed jacket, with a black 
felt hat on the bench beside him. Then he spoke in 
quite a different voice: 

"You come to us, Gilbert Maryon, for some reason 
or other — I know not what ; but I perceive clearly 
that it is not the desire of the Higher Life, Nor is it 
the desire to escape the consequences of crime — a 
thing which has brought us pretended converts. I 
perceive also that you are an Englishman, apparently 
of better station than many that you will find here; 
you are further, as is apparent from your manner, one 
of education and refinenaenti You will find some 
things among us that you will not understand, or per- 
haps approve: do not mock at these things, even in 
your heart : do not laugh at us, even secretly. Say 
to yourself, ' Such-and-such are their ideals : in some un- 
known way these things are found helpful by the Com- 
munity; I will wait.' Promise me so much, Gilbert." 
k" 1 will promise so much, at least. You have greatly 
oved me. I expected nothing like it " 
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" Enough. Now, it is already past five o'clock. I 
will send one of your new sisters to take you round 
the house and show you the workshops. You will 
choose your own work. And your sister will show 
you your room. And, my brother, you must resolve 
at once, and from this moment, to forget the Past." 



CHAPTER n. 

The Monastic Hat»t. 

Gilbert sat down and waited while the Master 
ftwent off to find that sister, "This," he said, "is a 
■very remarkable Community; I must see something 
■■of it before I complete the Job. If the Prophet knew 
Wwhy I have come here I " He felt horribly guilty, 

■ because, of a truth, it was not at all the kind of Job to 
■suit the House. Yet it had to be done somehow, and 
■that speedily. "I suppose he won't know me; if he 

■ does, I must settle it at once. I don't think he knows 
Ime; I have never seen him, and I don't think he has 
fever seen me. Yet he is here and I am here, and 

Dorabyn must be set free." He took a letter from 
his pocket-book and opened it. "There can be no 
mistake possible: he put the fact into words plain and 
clear; the information is certain — he is in this house. 
A pretty reason, truly, I could give the Prophet for 
joining this Community of men who are rising to 

I other worlds ! " 

^H He read the letter over again, for the tenth time. 

^Rlt was from a private detective of New York, 

^H " I am pleased to report that I have at last discovered the hid- 
I ing-place of the man you want. He has changed his name so 
often aod has worked with so much secrecy that it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to trace hitn : I have only done so by following 
up from place to place the mischief which he and his company 
have caused. 

■' What 1 have learned is this : He carae over in April, 1893, 
under the name of Charles Lee, Whether this was an assumed 
name or a true name 1 cannot tell ; nor have any inquiries in Scot- 
land Yard been answered satisfactorily. He does not seem 
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known to ihe London tleleetives. He went first of all to a French 
hotel ol doubtful reputation ; and he was received in certain 
ganibling clubs, where he seems to have lost a considerable sum 
of money in a very short time. Presunialiiy it was all he had. 
because he wiis next -seen in the streets of New Vork in a destitute 
and miserable condition. This was changed, however, before 
long ; for we find him again in a first'Class hotel, living as an 
English gentleman of fortune. The explanation is simple : the 
men among whom he lost his money— a ring of sharpers— wanted 
a confederate whose manners and appearance would command 
more confidence than their own ; he joined them. He has been 
with them ever since. They travel about— but singly, not to- 
gether : they never own each other. They go from town to 
town : sometimes they pretend to rook the rich Englishman, in 
order to disarm suspicion. Always the rich Englishman is drawn 
into the gambling den, and loses money : then the men of the 
place have a turn or two with him. and the luck miraculously 
turns. They appear to have done very well. At Chicago, in the 
summer of 1893, they made quite a pile, and lived on the best of 
everything all the time. They added to their gaming certain 
operations of a ' long-firm' character. What broke up the gang 
was the death of a young Mexican at one ol their haunts. I do 
not know the particulars. Mr, ' Charles Lee' was present, cer- 
tainly : but very little is said about it, and nothing gets into the 
papers. The ring is broken up and dispersed ; the police are 

flicking up the members here and there. As for your man, he has 
ound a hiding-place where they are least likely to look for him. 
It is in a quiet Community of Cranks— one of the many Commu- 
nities which have been tried in this country. They admit any- 
body who conforms to their Rule ; they are only a small body ; 
they are said to be quite harmless ; they live about four miles from 
the city of Aldermanbury. N. Y. There your man is at present 
hiding: he will stay there, if he is wise, a long time. 

■■ I learn further from my informant, who was one of them, that 
■Charles Lee' is the ablest as well as the best-mannered man in 
the gang. It is he who devises new combinations and novel 
methods. He is a devil for ingenuity and ruthiessness. His only 
weakness is that he goes mad over gambling. They let him play 
as much as he pleases, but he is always made to play with one of 
the gang, For the rest, he is full of resource and always devising 
new schemes — a most dangerous man. He would do well, I re- 
peat, to stay where he is as long as he can." 

"Well," said Gilbert, folding up the letter, *' I am 
here, and he is here. Dorabyn, the day of your re- 
demption draweth nigh. He is here, and I am here, 
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and — he shall fight me. It shall be a duel to the ^^^| 

He sighed with relief; he replaced the pocket- ^^^H 
book, and he returned to the consideration of the ^^^| 
House. ^^^H 

"One expected," if we may put his thoughts into ^^^H 
^^ words, " to find on the religious side of the Fraternity a ^^^H 
^L smug and self-satisfied sectarianism. One thought the ^^^| 
^H Master would have been something like a Primitive ^^^| 
^F Methodist minister, but more narrow and more cock- ^^^H 
sure; instead of that, one finds a Prophet with elo- ^^^| 
quence, persuasion and nobility. He has interesting ^^^H 
views; he has constructed an entirely new scheme of ^^^| 
the universe and of humanity ; and he apparently en- ^^^H 
joys a private revelation of his own. On the practical ^^^| 
side one expected there would be futility and pre- ^^^| 
tence : on the other hand, there is solid work. What ^^^| 
the Master actually teaches in matters of doctrine ^^^ 
will be ascertained in good time ; at present it ap- 
pears that they have no creed, no articles, no chapel, 
no services. It is a religious house without any relig- 
ion ! As for myself, 1 am ashamed, thinking of my 
mission. The reason of my coming is not in the 

least the elevation of my .soul, as the Master hopes. 1 

It is — what? Justice or revenge? I know not. As ^^M 
for the Rule, there is none ; or, if any, it is comprised ^^^H 
in the simple law, ' Thou shalt do no reading.' No ^^^| 
chapel, no religious services, no sacred books, no ^^^H 
preaching — a religion, therefore, without doctrines ; ^^^| 
everybody to believe what he pleases ; no priest, no ^^^H 
mysteries, no " ^^^H 

kAt this point Gilbert's speculations were disturbed, ^^^^ 
The disturbing influence was a girl, who came into the 
hail with the evident intention of speaking with him. 
She was quite young— not more than nineteen or 
twenty; she was bareheaded, but carried her hat in 
her hand. Gilbert sprang to his feet. Good Heavens! 

was this a sister of the Community ? Were all the sis- ii 

^1 ters like thisgirl? Was he, in sober reality, in a par» ^^^B 
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disc peopled with veritable angeis? Because, you see, 
this girl possessed a face which few artists could ever im- 
agine, invent, orfind^a face of such purity, hohness 
and unworldly beauty, with so much tranquillity in it, 
so much virginal sweetness in it, so much innocence 
in it, that she might have been standing behind the 
Master and whispering in his ear while he discoursed 
upon the voices and the unspeakable glories of his vis- 
ion. Such a face as Dante saw in Beatrice, such a 
face as Petrarch saw in Laura — such a face was that 
which met this new brother of the House. The feat- 
ures of her face were perfectly regular; her head was 
shapely, her hair fine — and it would have been abundant 
too, had it not been ruthlessly cut short just below the 
ears ; her eyes were grey, touched with blue, and very, 
very serious; her face was composed and grave; her 
mouth was set. It was an oval face, a Greek face, 
with a somewhat low forehead Her stature was tall, 
and her figure slight. This was a girl born in the 
House : she had never been outside it ; she had never 
even spoken with any one out of the Community ; she 
had never heard anyone laugh ; she knew nothing of 
the outer world, except that it mostly belonged to 
quite the lower levels; she had an unbounded belief 
in the Master and in the Community ; and she had 
lived for the greater part of her time in a world of 
dreams. 

"Brother Gilbert," she began, with a pretty, maid- 
enly blush, " the Master has sent me to look after 
you." 

" It is very kind of the Master — and of you." 

" I generally receive new comers to the House. My 
name is Cicely." 

" My Sister Cicely," he repeated gravely. " There 
is no tie more delightful than the brotherly and sisterly 
bond. I hope I shall prove worthy of it," 

The appearance of this interesting maiden was an- 
other reason why the completion of the business in 
band must be made to wait for a day or two. 
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"You are an Englishman, the Master said. My 
■father was English, too. I hope you will stay, I 
Tthink you look as if you could rise. Some who come 
nere go away again very quickly." 

" Oh ! " the latest comer repeated, " It is good of 
you to say so. They go away. Why do they come? 
yhy does anybody come here?" 
" I don't know. Sometimes they come crying and 
Bweeping — they are the sisters, they cry for the wicked- 
pness they have left Outside. Sometimes they are bad 
people, who come here to repent. You will find it a 
beautiful place for repentance — but I hope, Brother 

I Gilbert, that you are not that kind. We have had bur- 
glars here." 
" I have not done anything, Cicely, I assure you — 
not even a burglary," 
"Then you begin at once, like me, on the higher 
levels. I have never been in the world at all, so that I 
never had the opportunity of doing anything. Other- 
wise I might have been a burglar too." 
"Very likely indeed," Gilbert replied, with a little 
laugh, " At least " he remembered the very seri- 
ous views of the Prophet, and was ashamed of laugh- 
II ing. "That is — I mean — well — I shall be pleased to 
^Bfall in with the customs of the House. And you can 
^Htell me who the members are — all of them?" 
^H "Yes. But it is nearly half-past five: Restoration 
^Bbell will soon ring, and you are not even dressed 
^Kyet," 

^B He was surprised at this objection. He had not ex- 
^Bpected such refinements in a monastery. 
^H " Do you dress for Restoration here, then? " 
^H She looked puzzled. " I mean," she said, " that you 
^K^ve not yet put on the dress of the House." 
^H "Oh! but I haven't got the dress of the House." 
^H " I will show you presently where you can get one." 
^^B "Ohl" He now observed that she wore a curious 
^^Htind o{ uniform. " Is that the sister's dress? " 
^B " Of course it is." 
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She was such a very lovely, dainty and ethereal 
maiden that she even rose superior to her costume. 
The full dreadfulness of the dress did not burst upon 
him all at once — such a thing requires time; it grows 
upon one ; its ugliness cannot be realised by the 
human imagination at the first aspect. There are 
enormities in ugliness as there are enormities in figures, 
fortunes, distances, which have to be slowly approached 
and gradually appreciated. The sisters of that Com- 
munity were clad in a uniform profoundly ugly. I 
cannot believe that the Master, black and dark as is 
that prophetic soul as regards art and Eesthetics, could 
possibly have invented it. Respect for the memory 
of his mother would have forbidden him to invent 
such a dress. Alas! even respect for their mothers 
couid not restrain the sisters of the Community from 
inventing this dress. And they designed it, treacher- 
ously and wickedly, of set purpose to make (but no 
one can) a lovely woman unattractive ; and (which any 
one can do) a plain woman hideous. 

One is ashamed to write down the details. How- 
ever, if it must be done — the dress consisted of a 
bodice, made of some grey stuff, and of a short, scanty 
skirt of the same material ; the skirt reached just 
below the knee, and then there became visible loose 
trousers, also of the same material and also short. 
Stout boots completed the costume at that end. At 
the other the hair was cut below the ears and pulled 
back. There was no bright ribbon either for hair or 
for throat. One small, very small concession to 
feminine vanity was, that the sisters were allowed to 
wear a brooch and to exercise their own taste in 
choosing it. It is astonishing that a brooch was 
allowed at all when a common safety-pin would have 
answered equally well. The scantiness and the brev- 
ity of the skirts forbade any sense of drapery: you 
cannot get folds, or curves, or any grace of falling 
drapery with only three feet in length to work upon. 

"A truly wonderful face," Gilbert observed. "It 
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ust indeed be sweet not to be spoiled by such a 

lideous dress. Poor child ! " 

He shouldered his portmanteau and followed his 

:\v sister. She led him out of the hall into the 

grounds of the House. This monastery did not follow 

the usual disposition of a Benedictine house. There 

was in it neither cloister, nor cloister garth, norchapel, 

lor scriptorium, nor misericordia, nor library, norchap- 

ler-house. There was no beauty in the buildings ; no 

cturesque effect in the grouping or in the gardens. 

'he house consisted simply of the centra! hall, with a 

;aunt, wooden erection of four stories at either end. 

hese contained the sleeping-rooms (or the members ; 

of the women at one end, and those of the men 

it the other. Nothing could be simpler than these 

puildings, or more hideous than the square structures 

if wood painted a dull yellow ; there were no creepers 

over the wall to relieve the monotony ; there were no 

flower-beds along the wall ; the houses rose gaunt and 

hideous out of the bare ground. Along the side of 

the hall, which had a porch in the middle, ran a deep 

Verandah, and at the back of the verandah was a low 

tench with a sloping back. 

In front of the house stretched a broad lawn, not too 
carefully kept, but still a pleasant breadth of green ; a 
few flower-beds were set at the edges : a shrubbery or 
two at the corners; the flowers were chiefly roses and 
lilies— in the month of May both roses and UHes are 
beginning to put forth blossoms. On the grass a 
small party were playing croquet, but languidly, per- 
haps because the sun, now sloping westward, was still 
hot ; perhaps because they took little interest in the 
game. Along the back of the lawn was planted a fine 
avenue of shade trees, limes and elms ; under these trees 
were benches. On one side of the lawn was a vast gar- 
den full of flowers, acres of flowers ; not planted singly, 
as in a private garden, wher<-' each rose bush is an ob- 
ject of solicitude, but in patches and squares : here a 
square of roses and there a square of lilies, and so forth — 
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evidently a flower farm. On the other side stretched 
an equally large garden planted with strawberries, 
raspberries, and all berries that grow for the delecta- 
tion of man, with the vegetables which correct his car- 
nivoracity and keep him gentle — evidently a kitchen 
garden. 

All this, with the orchard, the pasture-land, the 
coppice for firewood, the cornfield and the rest of the 
fraternity farm, Gilbert discovered gradually, not at 
that first view from the porch. 

On the other side of the house were the offices- 
kitchen, scullery, pantry, dairy, — a huge place; evi- 
dently a dairy which made great quantities of butter 
and cheese and cream ; some women were at work 
still, for one cannot clear off dairy work every day by 
twelve o'clock ; there were also the farm buildings — 
bams, yards, sheds, implements and machines; pig- 
sties, cattle-pens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls ; 
beehives, ponds, ricks— eveiy thing. And all well kept 
and in order. The Community knew how to farm, if 
they could do nothing more. One can farm, we may 
remark, without books. 

Besides the farm there were workshops. These 
were now closed, Gilbert looked into the windows. 
There was the carpenter's shop, the blacksmith's shop, 
the shoemaker's shop, and so on. The Community, 
therefore, made everything that they could for them- 
selves. 

He remembered the words of the sage : " We must 
not think too much about work. It is man's servant, 
not his master." It was the true monkish idea of 
work. One must labor, not to produce fine work, 
artistic work, not as if good work is an end In itself, 
but in order to subjugate the body. For this purpose, 
a walk over a ploughed field, an hour's exercise with a 
spade, the digging of a hole in order to fill it up again 
is sufficient and laudable. But since people must eat, 
why not utilise the labour and make it productive? 
Nothing, therefore, can be more highly recommended 
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for monastic purposes than a farm, an orchard, and a 
garden. In the Carthusian Order every monk had 
his own garden to himself. The Master knew what 
was wanted when he provided the House witli a farm. 
The place was very quiet. There was no sound of 

voices, yet women were at work in the kitchens and 
in the dairy. Did even the women refrain from con- 

■Versation ? 

"This," said Cicely, opening the door of a large 

wooden barn, "is the wardrobe. If you will go in 

there, you will find all you want. I will wait for you." 

"Strange," Gilbert thought, as he looked round the 

shelves in the wardrobe. "This is the practical side 

iof the monastery. Even a monk must have a place 

'to keep his things. Did the Eremites in the desert 
have shelves where they kept their Eremitic things? 
Was St. Francis particular about the folds of his grey 

I gown? Was there a Monmouth Street in the Soli- 
tudes?" 

He reserved further speculation on this point, and 

.proceeded to select the robes of the Order. In a few 
minutes he emerged in his new costume, which was 
simply a suit of grey tweed, useful for working pui^ 

Eoses. He carried the habits of Outside rolled up in 
is portmanteau. 

" Now." he said, " I have taken the vows, and been 
received, and I wear the robes. They are convenient, 
if not beautiful. What next, O my sister? " 

"Now I will take you to your room." 

She led the way to the men's wing, and ran lightly 
up the stairs to the top of the house. There was a nar- 
row passage on each floor, with doors standing open on 
either side. On the third floor the girl walked along 
the passage to the very end, 

" Number forty-one," she said : " that is your room. 
Do not forget the number." 

Gilbert found himself in a little room about ten feet 
square. It was simply furnished with a small camp- 
bed, one chair, a washing-basin with taps for letting 
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in and letting off water, a towel, two or three pegs on 
the wall for hanging clothes, and a small cupboard 
with shelves. No carpet : no curtain ; no blind ; a 
single gas jet without any glass. The lower part of 
the window was painted over, so as to avoid the neces- 
sity of a blind. There was no lock or bolt on the door. 
On the wall was hanging a card with the words, " Make 
your bed. Sweep out your room. Brush your 
boots." 

" Humph ! " he said ; " it is small — it is like a cell ; 
yet a monk has no reason to complain of his cell," 

"They are all exactly alike," said the girl. "Ours 
in the other building are just the same. What can 
one want more? " 

"Am I to give up my money and watch and things?" 

"Give them up? Why? They are of no use to 
you or to anybody else. You may throw them away 
if you like. We have no use for money among our- 
selves." 

" I think I will keep them. No one knows of what 
use they may be some time or other." 

She began to turn over the things which he laid on 
the chest of drawers. " Let me look at them. What 
a pretty ring ! Is that your coat-of-arms ? I have my 
father's coat-of-arms, and a box full of rings and jewels 
and things that belonged to my mother. I keep them 
all because they were hers. Some of us have things 
which we keep — some have nothing. We do as we 
please. Some of them say that rings are a hindrance, 
but I don't think they matter." 

" Not much, especially if you never wear them." 

" The brother who sleeps next to you keeps things 
in a box. He is a bad man." 

She spoke like a child who reckons up a king in his- 
tory as a bad king or a good king, without further dis- 
crimination. To the child, as to Cicely, all wickedness- 
is alike. 

"You look likeagood man," she said. "If you are, ^ 
perhaps we may meet in the Hour of Meditation, g 
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e often talk of meeting each other in upward flights ; 
lut I have never met with anybody yet except my 
1 parents." 

Gilbert listened, and marvelled. The girl gazed 
upon him, not boldly, but with clear and candid look. 
^You are not like any of them," she said. "Your 
s are different. Yoii look good. I like your face 
your voice. But there is a burden upon your 
©ul. I do not know what kind of burden. Shake 
■t off, Brother Gilbert, and try to meet me in the Hour 
pf Meditation," She laid her hand upon his arm. 
VShake it off, I pray you. Leave it behind you. 
Forget the Past — forget the Past I " 

Always the same refrain. He must forget the Past. 
How can a man forget the Past ? 

He evaded the point. There was a burden. Most 

tkely the girl thought he had " done something " Out- 

The burden he bore was not, however, that 

^hich she meant or could understand. He returned 

3 the other man, the bad man, the man of the next 

3m. 

"About the man who is bad. How do you know 
lat he is bad ? "■ 

" One can tell by looking at him. Besides, he does 
[Ot try to improve. He lives in the Past always. We 
ve no Past, It is all present and future. Presently 
will grow tired of us and go away." 
' What is the name of this bad man ? " 
"Charles — Brother Charles. He is an Englishman, 
:e you," 

"Charles! Charles! is his name Charles Lee?" 
I do not know anybody's name. I daresay he had 
some name Outside, He has only been here a few 
weeks." 

" Next to me ! He sleeps next to me ! It must be 
the man." 

"What do you mean?" For he changed colour, 
and showed signs of excitement. 

"Nothing. I may, perhaps, — who knows? — be the 
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humble means of making this bad man feel sorry for 
certain things. He sleeps next to me." Gilbert 
looked into the next cell. It was exactly like his own ; 
a portmanteau, also like his own, stood in one corner. 
" Good ! ** he said : " we shall perhaps find opportuni- 
ties of conversation." 
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CHAPTER m. 

Restoration and Meditationt 

At that moment Cling— clang — clash — broke out 
..ihe most discordant bell possible to imagine — certainly 
Pthe worst bell even in this wide world of bad bells. 

"Good Lord I" cried Gilbert, "what instrument of 
ytorture is that ? " 

" It is our bell. It rings for Restoration — at eight 
t>'clock and one o'clock and six o'clock. And it wakes 

up in the morning." 

" I can well believe that," said Gilbert. "This bell 
would wake the Seven Sleepers." 

"Let us go in to Restoration, then. Yourplacewill 
be next to me — I have you on one side, and the other 
Englishman ' ' 

" Him of the badness? " 

"Yes — on the other side," 

"Oh, I shall have to meet him — sJt opposite to him 
at Restoration — three times a day, shall I ? Curious! 
For how many days, I wonder ! " 

The three long, narrow tables, which were the prin- 
cipal furniture of the hall, were now spread with table- 
cloths, not too white, for it was near the end of the 
week, and laid with dishes and plates. The Frater- 
nity — brethren and sisters— were all assembled in their 
places; they filled the benches, and were in number 
about a hundred and twenty- There was no grace or 
formality of any kind — never was a monastery more 
free from rules, not even the famous House of Thelema, 
on the Loire. Each one as he arrived took his seat, 
seized knife and fork, and without further ceremony 
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began to eat and to drink with zeal. Already, though 
the bell had only just stopped, there was audible from 
all parts of the hall the musical tinkle of knife and 
plate. 

On the platform one of the Community played the 
piano. By his long fair hair, by his blue-eyes, by his 
beard, by his glasses, he proclaimed himself a German. 
He played extremely well ; soft, pleasant music, that 
dropped upon the ears with soothing, not stimulating, 
effect ; he improvised, he played continuously : it was 
the pleasing custom of the House to take this soft 
music with evening Restoration, by way of preparing 
the mind for what followed after. 

"This is my place," said the girl, taking the end of 
the middle table nearest the door. " Sit here. Brother 
Gilbert, on my right. This is Brother Charles, the 
only other Englishman in the House." 

Gilbert started. He ought to have known what to 
expect; but the thing startled him. Imagine, in a 
Community full of country people, rustics, sitting 
down to a rude and coarse supper of pork and steaks, 
and other such preparations, the arrival of a guest with 
the manners and appearance of an aristocrat of the 
finest and most finished and most exclusive. In such 
a case one feels that it is not always dress that makes 
the man. This man — this Brother Charles— was 
dressed like all the rest in the grey tweed; the differ- 
ence lay in his face and his manner. All the West 
End was recalled by that face and by that man- 
ner. 

He came in last of all : he looked round the room 
coldly, as a French noble would look upon the canaille, 
as if they did not exist ; his appearance, his manner, 
were those of the ideal duke; he bowed slightly to 
Cicely, as one would acknowledge the presence of a 
woman who is just not one's servant ; and he stared 
in the customary insolently fixed gaze upon the new- 
comer. Then he took his seat and contemplated t* 
steak in front of him doubtfully. 
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" Brother Charles," said Cicely, " this is Brother 
Gilbert — our new-comer." 

The man bowed slightly, but said nothing, Gilbert 
changed color. The time had come, then, and the 
man. Before him sat the man whom he had hunted 
for two years. There he was^Sir Charles Osterley, 
Baronet, late M.P., and sometime Under Secretary of 
State for the Fisheries, You have heard that Gilbert 
had never met the man before he had left the world in 
order to Join the devil. But he had heard of him and 
he knew the photographs and portraits of him : a dark 
man, tall, slight and spare of figure, pale, clean-shaven, 
careful of dress, reserved in manner, said to be serious 
in his views. The man before him was tall, slight and 
spare, clean-shaven, pale, looking serious and self-con- 
tained; so far there was no change in him. As Gil- 
bert looked, however. Brother Charles lifted his face. 
Then the swift, suspicious glance showed that there 
had been change : it was the look of the hunted man, 
hiding in this home of Crankery, where no one was 
likely to find him, asking himself with a sinking heart 
what a second Englishman wanted in the place. It 
was also the look of the hawk, relentless. With the 
prophetic power which often accompanies a full 
knowledge of the circumstances, Gilbert understood 
that searching look of inquiry and suspicion : and the 
hunted look; and the look of the liawk. "They are 
fine eyes," he thought, " keen eyes : they should be 
beautiful eyes: but , . ." He felt his breast pocket. 
" I have your portrait in my pocket. Sir Charles 
Osterley," but this he did not say. " When it was 
taken you were supposed to be a gentleman of Eng- 
land. Now you are undoubtedly a child of the Devil," 

Then Brother Charles spoke, courteously this time, 
but coldly. He had quite preserved the old manner. 
In fact, it was his principal asset, 

"This is an agreeable surprise," he said. "One 
does not often meet with a countryman in soseclui' 
u a spot. Have you been Iring in the States ? " 
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"About two years," Gilbert replied. 

" Ah 1 I have been here so long that I have left off 
counting the years: my name is Lee — Charles Lee." 

" Mine is Maryon — Gilbert Maryon." 

" Maryon," the other repeated — " Maryon. I have 
heard the name. You have the appearance of a gen- 
tleman." 

A dubious compliment. Perhaps he meant to be 
insolent. 

" Why should I not have that appearance? You 
yourself . . ." But remembering things, he did not 
finish the sentence. 

" I mean only that it is unusual in this House, so 
far as I have discovered." He spoke coidly, with the 
manner of one who converses with a secretary^ — that 
is, he spoke as a master, 

" My father was an English gentleman," said Cicely, 
"but we must not talk of such distinctions in this 
House. Here we are all alike ; we have nothing to 
think about but Elevation. Othenvisc we have no 
business here." 

She looked from one Englishman to the other, com- 
paring and wondering. One, she knew, was a bad 
man : the other, she was certain, was a good man. 
Yet they were both gentlemen. 

Brother Charles politely bowed his head, with just 
the least, almost imperceptible, sneer upon his lips, 
such as any courtly devil might show on being invited 
to Elevation. Then he lapsed into silence. 

The supper was plentiful, but coarse ; the dishes 
illustrated the observation of Brother Charles as to 
the rank and station of the Brotherhood, There was 
pork and beans — a favourite dish : Gilbert presently re- 
marked that it was exhibited at every-day Restora- 
tion, morning, noon, and evening; there were steaks, 
but not exactly the kind of steak which one can com- 
mand in the City of London ; a tougher and thinner 
variety of the delicacy : and there was pie — pie open, 
pie cross, and pie covered — that is to say, pie in all its 
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■branches; an abundance of pie. Everything was put 
Jon the table at the same time, and there were no wait- 
Between the dishes there were teapots and coffee- 
J)ots and jugs of iced water. It never entered into 
Jthe head of any brother or sister that one could possi- 
Wbly hanker after whisky : of wine, probably not one in 
the room except the two Englishmen, had ever heard. 
Gilbert looked round the hall, studying the faces of 
his new friends. Alas! he could not disguise from 
himself the fact that they looked common — very com- 
, They were all feeding hke cattle ; with avidity, 
msness, and silence. There was neither speech 
Sior language among them. But, he reflected, if you 
fwere to take all the members of the House of Lords 
(and dress them in a uniform of grey tweed, and then 
e their consorts and their sisters and their daugh- 
Bters in the most hideous costume ever designed, and, 
■iastly, cut off the feminine locks, you would produce 
mmon appearance, even among those exalted 
beings. But lofty thoughts, sacred thoughts, medita- 
tion on things too high for speech ought to produce 
their effect upon the face : they should stamp it, they 
should refine it, however rugged may be the first 

^modelU^g. E.xcept on the faces of the Master and of 
Cicely, he could see no sign of any such refining: the 
faces were common — mostly vacuous, dull and com- 
mon. Just now, however, they were universally lit up 
by eagerness after food. 

They had already, as has been said, begun to break 
bread. Now, there is one test which never fails: it is 
a touchstone, it is the spear of Ithuriel. Gilbert ob- 
served by application of this test, which is that of table 
manners, that the Community belonged apparently, 
one and a!!, to what we call in this country quite the 
flower middle class. 

Well, one cannot expect an ideal Community such 

i this to attract the rich and the luxurious. They 

would want such a House to be directed by an arch- 

Ibishop of lenient disposition, and to contain none but 
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themselves, with a fine cellar and good cigars. 
Among these people of the lower middle class there 
would be gifts and graces, no doubt, as yet unrevealed 
and unsuspected. The girl who had taken him to his 
room. Sister Cicely, was, he observed with satisfac- 
tion, an exception. She possessed, apparently, the 
refinement of a gentlewoman ; her father, she said, 
was an English gentleman : she knew how to sit, how 
to walk, how to speak, and how to approach the 
necessary subject of food. Gilbert was never insensi- 
ble to an interesting person of the other sex: he be- 
gan to talk to her. 

" Is there," he asked, " a rule of silence, that no one 
speaks? " 

" No," she replied, " There is no rule of any kind 
in the House, except that we must above all things 
respect Meditation." 

"Come," Gilbert objected; "you cannot meditate 
while you are eating. Pork and beans cannot possi- 
bly go with Meditation," 

She shook her head. 

"You know nothing as yet. Brother Gilbert. You 
have come from a world where there is no Meditation." 

" May I talk with you. Cicely, or arc you medita- 
ting?" 

" You may talk with me if you like, but not so loud, 
so as to disturb the others ; they may be composing 
their minds by silence after Restoration. You may go 
away if you like, but if you stay here you will very 
soon understand that you must not talk. Nothing 
disturbs the mind so much," 

" I remember the name of Maryon," Brother Charles 
said after a long pause, " I have heard of people 
named Maryon, but at present I do not connect the 
name with any person or family." 

Gilbert had given his own name boldly. He 
thought that Dorabyn's husband must have heard of 
him. He foi^ot, however, that it was immediately 
after the honeymoon of a week that the future premier 
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had begun his depredations on his wife's property; 
and that the pair had then virtually separated, Gil- 
bert's name, in fact, had never been mentioned be- 
tween them. 

" I suppose," he replied, " that my name is known . 
well enough among my friends. Outside my own cir- 
cle I see no reason why it should be known. I have | 
never, for instance, distinguished myself in any way. 
Have you ?" 

The man winced visibly, and again shot a glance of 
suspicion across the table. In this frank-faced young 
Englishman he could see nothing to warrant any sus- 
picion. Yet, what was he doing in this place? 

Gilbert turned to consider his neighbour on his left. 
This, as he learned afterwards, was a certain Brother 
Silas, a young man of thirty or so. He was evidently 
a countryman, a rustic of the American type, which is* 
not at all the English type; he belonged to the farm- 
ing-class, and was a man of Maine; his powers of 
working through Restoration were prodigious; he 
uttered no words; when he wanted anything he just 
reached across his neighbours and helped himself ; he 
drank tea with his pork and beans, and coffee with 
his pie; his table manners wanted polish; when he 
desisted for a moment and raised his head Gilbert ob- 
served that his features were naturally hard, but that 
his soft and dreamy eyes took away the rugged look. 
In the course of a day or two Gilbert learned to 
classify the Fraternity. There was the soft and 
dreamy eye which belonged to most ; there was the 
restless, unsatisfied eye which belonged to some ; 
there was the eye of sadness, as for an unburied and 
unforgotten past, which was also found among them ; 
and there was the wolfish eye, which belonged to 
Brother Charles and to nobody else. I 

Restoration ended, every one rose — not to say grace J 
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but to reverse himself. They i 
I backs to the tables, and they all assumed the same | 
I position ; they folded their hands ; ihey inclined their 
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heads slightly backward — a position necessary unless 
they wished to gaze in each other's faces ; the men 
stretched out their feet. Then half a dozen of the 
sisters, including Cicely — a duty taken in turn— car- 
ried out the dishes and cleared the tables and rolled 
up the table-cloths. Some o( the men lit the petro- 
leum lamps which hung against the wall. The musi- 
cian ceased and silence fell upon the place. Brother 
Charles leaned across the table. 

"One is not obliged to stay," he whispered. "I 
always go outside when the foolishness begins. Come 
out and let us talk of London." 

"I shall stay here," Gilbert replied coldly. 

Brother Charles rose and went out, and came back 
no more. And then the Master came walking softly 
down the lines of white faces turned upward to the 
light of the lamps. He stood beside Gilbert and 
spoke in a kind of murmur. 

" It is the hour of Meditation. It is the hour which 
sanctifies the day." 

In these days everybody travels ; everybody has 
seen everything, from nautch girls to dervishes. But 
Gilbert had never seen, or imagined, or heard of, or 
read of, anything more remarkable and wonderful than 
the thing which followed. 

The bell rang, just one note and no more, like the 
last note of the Angelus; the musician at the piano 
began to play again, more softly, more dreamily. 

Then, suddenly, upon the faces there fell, as it 
were, a veil ; it wasn't really a veil, it was the sudden 
withdrawal from nearly every face of all the life and 
expression that lay in it. The life went out of it ; the 
face became vacuous; it became rigid; the people 
seemed all to be dead, to be suddenly killed ; their 
open eyes saw nothing ; through their parted lips there 
passed no breath. 

" Good heavens ! " cried the new-comer. " What 
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"They meditate." 
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"Meditate? They are all fallen into trance." | 

"You have read, doubtless, or heard, of miraculous 
I trances and raptures of saints in days gone by. You 
I have perhaps scoffed at them. It is the fashion of 
I the day to disbelieve what we cannot understand. 
I But even the wisest man of science understands noth- 
ing; he only states a physical law and calls it a 
cause. Scoff no more at these stories. Here you be- 
hold a whole company of a hundred and mor 
can, at will, fall into this miraculous trance. There 
they sit, and there, unknown to each other and to i 
you, they see visions, hear voices, and receive instruc- I 
tion." 
"You hear voices," he repeated, incredulous. 
" It is our miracle — our own — a special and a won- 
I derful gift, bestowed upon this Community alone. It 
is impossible to doubt the blessing that rests upon 
You, too, will presently fall under the holy influ- 
ence. As for me I have reached to the level of the 
I life above, the next life, I converse with the people 
whom I am soon to join. I see them with spiritual 
I eyes. Is not this a great and wonderful gift? But, 
I to obtain it, you must first forget tbe Past." 

"It is indeed most wonderful." Gilbert felt him- 
I self half ready to fall into the same trance. 

The Master laid his hand upon the newly-joined 
I brother's shoulder. * "Join us," he said. "Cease to | 
I think of the Past which belongs to the world and to 
I ambition. Fix your thoughts upon the path that lies 
[ before. Forget the Past; it is full of shadows: learn , 
[ the realities of life." 

So saying, he left him and walked back to his place I 

I at the head of the central table, where he occupied a j 

wooden armchair. As he sat down, immediately there 

fell upon his face the white, fixed, vacuous look of 

I trance. Gilbert looked about him. Not all the 

I faces, he now perceived, wore this look of fixed vacuity ; 

' 1 a few there were signs of imperfect wakefulness. 

KNot all of them, then, possessed this strange power! 
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completely. As for himself, Gilbert felt like a sleepy 
man who cannot sleep (or thinking of things. He was 
very near unto trance. His thoughts were wandering 
beyond control. He was back in his London cham- 
bers; he was listening to Dorabyn's wretched story; 
he was hunting down the man whom he had caught 
at last; he was wondering, not what he should do, 
but how he should do it^and when. He knew very 
well indeed what had to be done. He had sworn to 
give Dorabyn her freedom, fn what way? There is 
but one way in such a case as this. Gilbert knew very 
well what had to be done. Now that the time for 
doing it drew near he felt no hesitations and no fears ; 
he was no longer anxious, but he was naturally excited, 
and the villainous eyes of the man — the seal upon his 
front — only strengthened his purpose. 

Such reflections, however, interfered with the con- 
ditions of mental repose necessary for trance. So, 
like the sleepy man who cannot sleep, he only grew 
more restless every moment. 

He got up and walked softly along the lines of 
sleepers; he peered into their faces: they moved not 
nor took the least notice ; the open eyes did not blink 
though he passed his hand over them ; the partly-wake- 
ful ones only shut their eyes impatiently. 

As he passed along he became aware that they all 
resembled each other. You know that if you regard a 
flock of sheep collectively you say that they are all 
alike; when you take them individually you iind that 
they are all different. Yet your first impression was 
right, because they all have the same face with little 
variations. So, if a man dwells in a monastery he pres- 
ently assumes the monastic face, whatever that may be. 
These people all had the same face, collectively. In- 
dividually they exhibited the ordinary variations : 
there was the oval face, the round face, the square face, 
and the long face; there were the faces of the horse, 
the Hon, the snake, the fox, the hog, the crocodile and 
the Iamb. Somehow, no doubt because of the trance, 
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Gilbert failed to find the spiritual face. Yet the Mas- 
ter, before he dropped into his rapture, had that face. 
The face of the Community corresponding to the face 
of the flock was, Gilbert had already observed, a com- 
Dion face. Now, a man may wear any expression he 
pleases ; he may be as ugly as he pleases ; no one 
will blame him ; but he must not look common; and 
the collective face was undoubtedly of the common 
type. 

The German musician went on playing ; he played 
as if he were himself in a trance. His face, too, was 
fixed ; he played louder and more inspiriting music ; a 
inarch ; a war song; a hymn of triumph. 

Then one of the brothers — one of those with the 
wakeful eyes, arose and stepped upon the platform; i 
one of the sisters followed; then another brother and 
another sister, till there were ten or a dozen of them. 
They stood in silence; not laughing or smiling; in 
awkward and clumsy attitudes. They spoke not, nor 
smiled ; they were perfectly grave. They took places 
in a procession two by two, and bending forward with 
outstretched hands, an attitude as ungraceful as could 
be well imagined, they began a kind of rhythmic walk 
round ; not that boisterous, cheerful, self-asserting 
walk round that used to be seen in the burlesques 
of thirty years ago, but a meek, shuffling, shambling 
tramp, whose only recommendation was that it was 
true to time. 

" This is the exercise mentioned by the Master," ob- . 
served Gilbert. "A man can lift his soul by means of 
music ; a little more of that man's playing would carry i 
me out of myself; but to tramp with heavy boots I 
round and round a stage. . . perhaps I shall do it in a | 
day or two." 

The music grew louder and faster : the tramp of the 
feet grew noiser; but the (aces of those who danced 
or tramped, remained the same — white in the lamp- 
light, silent, expectant. They were dancing them- 
Bclves into a condition of trance. One by one tl 
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dropped out and fell into their seats, and the light 
went out of their open eyes. 

A most astonishing dance. Gilbert looked to see 
the performers fall into some kind of ecstasy and 
whirl round like the dancing dervishes whom he had 
seen at Damascus. No, the dance was sufficient in it- 
self, dull and monotonous as it was. Presently the last 
man left off tramping round and stepped off the plat- 
form. 

Then the musician changed his time. Heavens! he 
was playing one of Strauss's most delightful waltzes — 
a thing which made the senses swim, partly with the 
recollection of it, partly with the suggestion of it. 
All that love contains of joy and rapture was in that 
waltz. He knew it well, and the world to which it 
belonged came back to him with a rush. And it 
seemed only natural and a thing to be expected when 
the girl Cicely sprang upon the platform and began to 
dance all by herself. Nobody saw her; nobody looked 
at her, except Gilbert ; and of his presence she seemed 
unaware. She danced, being self-taught, with neither 
model to copy nor master to teach nor audience to ap- 
plaud, a kind of skirt dance without the long skirts. 
She had taken off her heavy boots, and was in slippers. 
The sight of her dancing was like the cool shadow of 
a great rock, like a long draught to a thirsty throat, 
like smooth water after a storm. It was a marvel and 
a delight to mark the exquisite grace of this girl's 
gestures, the free carnage of her arms, the suppleness 
of her limbs, the flexible movements of her figure, the 
ordered movement of her feet. Where had she learnt 
it? She had that ineffable charm of the born dan- 
cer, who, with every step, seems to express some 
thought suggested by the music ; she surrendered 
herself to the music; she obeyed it; she followed it. 

" This," said Gilbert, " is the most truly wonderful 
thing of any. And not one turns his head to look at 
her! " 

That, however, was not wonderful, because in this . 
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kind of trance y 

tient, or you may cut him into small p 

knives, but you will not awaken him. So none of 

these sleepers had the least knowledge of the music or 

the dancing. I 

Next, the one-man audience observed that this dan- 
seuse was dancing entirely for herself. You know the ' 
threefold smile of the professional — -that on her en- 
trance, that with which she vanishes, and the fixed 
smile with which she performs. Imagine a dancer 
without any smile at all, utterly unconscious of her 
audience : such was this dancer. 

Suddenly she threw up her arms, and, with a cry — 

I exultant cry— she whirled round with swiftly 
twinkling feet — faster, faster, faster. 

"It's splendid !" said the audience, longing to ap- 
plaud. 

Then she stopped suddenly, and, lightly stepping 
off the stage, took her seat, and became instantly en- 
tranced. The nDusician stopped, and there was silence ; 
and in this goodly company of a hundred and more , 
this stranger was the only one not in the trance which 1 
the Master called Meditation. 

"What are they thinking about?" he asked. ' 
"They can't all hear voices and see visions. Perhaps 
the girl heard voices while she danced. She is a 
heaven-sent genius ; she is inspired. With that lovely 
face, with that divinely-graceful step, surely, surely, if 
there were any voices to be heard, [she would hear . 
them. But what a dress ! what a dress ! " I 

If you come to think about it, we have, as the Mas- ' 
ter said, lost the power of meditation. No living Eu- 
ropean can concentrate his gaze and his thoughts upon 
his great toe and continue in abstracted meditation 
for days or years together. Formerly we had re- 
cluses who thus meditated, lost to the outer world ; . 
they had to, or they would have been unhappy in I 
the long winter days and nights when no one came 1 
to see them. We had hermits, too, but they were ( 
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more sociable. The Carthusian, neither hermit nor an- 
chorite, meditated a good deal. Nowadays, however, 
no one meditates at all — ^unless it be a novelist over a 
plot or a mathematician over a problem. We call it 
meditation when we sit with a pen in hand, or when 
wc walk alone, or when we are reading : we fix our 
thoughts elsewhere, while the eye, unheeded, runs me- 
chanically over the page. I once knew a boy who 
meditated much because he had to go to church much ; 
his meditations began and ended with the sermon, 
Gilbert, however, had never in his life set himself to 
meditate, and he wondered, very naturally, what the 
thing might mean. 

All kinds of questions might be asked about this 
trance. Did they carry on this kind of thing every 
night? Did they really advance themselves, elevate 
their souls in this wonderful way? Did they really 
get visions, hear voices, sec things, while they were in 
trance? Would this one-man audience, without any 
volition on his part, become, if he stayed long enough, 
a performer with the rest — perhaps to tramp round 
with the grace and agility of a rhinoceros? 

All in silence : there was no sound at all ; no one 
coughed ; no one breathed ; there was no scraping of 
a restless foot. The rows of white faces turned up to 
the light of the petroleum lamps were as still and mo- 
tionless as the dead— only one man of them all left 
alive, only one to count the dead ; the place seemed a 
tomb, Gilbert felt as if he' must fly from it into the 
open air under the .stars. To be sitting in the company 
of a hundred dead men and women, yourself alive, is 
terrible. Still he stayed on, looking for the return to 
life. 

It was about seven when they " went off," At nine 
the Master moved, sat up, stood up, and the light of 
life came back to his face and eyes. At the same mo- 
ment all the rest with one consent sat up and breathed 
again. Then they rose, and, without the formalities of 
wishing each other good-night — 'twas a House without 
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any manners — they separated into two companies of 
men and women, and so filed out of the hall by the 
two doors which led respectively to the men's and the 
women's wing. Gilbert held back ; he was left alone 
with the Master. 

" You have seen," said the latter, " the way in which 
we spend our evenings. To-morrow you yourself will, 
perhaps, feel the gracious Influence of the place. Some- 
times there are exercises ; perhaps there have been 
some to-night." 

" There was dancing. Did you not hear or see, 
[then?" 

neither hear nor see ; I am carried out of myself. 
Remember, we are each for himself. What every one 
does, he does for himself. The soul is absolutely alone 
in the world. If any wants to dance, let him — it is for 
himself. As in a march some walk and some run, 
some ride, some lag behind, some are driven, some press 
on in front, so in this House, some possess, like my- 
self, the gift of voluntary trance, and some must stir 
the sluggish soul. But, Brother Gilbert, forget the 
Past." 

So the Master passed out, and Gilbert sought his 
cell. The gas was alight in every room, and there was 
the sound as of the taking off of boots ; the brothers 
were all going to bed. But the room next to his own 
— that of Brother Charles — was dark and empty. 
Where was Brother Charles? 

Gilbert was excited by the adventures of the day ; 
he rolled about, unable to sleep. It was about two 
in the morning when he heard footsteps on the stairs 
— soft footsteps. They came along the corridor ; they 
passed his room ; they stopped at the next room — 
that of Brother Charles. He sat up and listened. To- 
morrow- — nay, that day— the ordeal by battle should 
decide. He smiled to think of it: he had no fear. 
Meantime, what mischief had that saintly brother 
been about, that he should get up to his room four 
hours after the rest of the college ? Would the gate- 
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porter take down his name ? Would the dean send 
for him ? Would he be gated or rusticated before the 
duello? He fell asleep again before he found an 
answer to these questions, and dreamed of the danc- 
ing-girl. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
Laborare Est Orare. 

At half past five in the morning the Bell Terrible 
awoke and began to clash and clang with such discord- 
ancies that every man, woman, child, and pig, sprang 
headlong out of bed, as if obedience would quiet it. 
Gilbert, who in dreams was in the neighbourhood of St. 
James's, returned with violent haste to the House of 
Meditation, and remembered suddenly not only where 
he was, but also why he was there. And his eyes saw 
red. 

There was no shrinking or hesitation in Gilbert's I 
mind. He intended, with all seriousness, to rid the J 
earth of a man in order to bring freedom to a woman. 
This he would do out of the great reverence and wor- ' 
ship which he entertained for this woman. Yet one 
must not, even in such a cause as this, commit com- 
mon and brutal murder. Therefore there might be 
either the duel until one is killed — nobody calls that 
murder — after the good old fashion, or there r 
be the duel after the Western fashion, in which each 
man goes armed with the understanding that each may i 
fire at sight. What would the Master say to such i 
arrangement ? There was another method still — but 
Gilbert put this aside. How if the man refused the 
duello? One cannot always compel another to be- 
come a target. Well ! the police were looking for 
him. There was a long list of crimes. If one were 
driven to the thing — it was not a pretty thing — there 
might be submitted a plain offer, an alternative — 
either arrest and trial on many charges, imprisonment, 
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probably for life ; or the simple duel unto death, with 
the equal risks for both men. Which? 

Gilbert dropped his revolver into his breast pocket. 
He had to deal with an unknown quantity; things 
might be rushed upon him : the man evidently sus- 
pected him. He would wait, if possible, for a day or 
two and see more of this Community. 

The decision was like a reprieve. His eyes ceased 
to see red ; he remembered the duties of the House ; 
he made his bed. brushed his boots, swept out his 
room, and went downstairs and into the open. In the 
clear, strong light of the early morning — the sunrise in 
May is not so early there as here — he observed how 
beautifully the house, so hideous in itself, was situated. 
Behind it stretched the Berkshire hills, a lovely range 
covered with woods ; a broad and shallow stream, clear, 
bright, and evidently filled with fish, ran winding 
through the estate ; cornfields, meadows, orchards, 
coppice, covered the ground ; only the ugly buildings 
—the workshops and sheds and farm buildings, the 
engine-room^ — all the places, which in England would 
have been venerable and beautiful with thatch and ivy 
and gables and windows, marred the scene. Already 
the tramp of heavy boots on the stairs showed that 
most of the men were up and going out to work. 
They were moving slowly and singly, not in pairs, 
towards the workshops. He was to work for his living 
as well. What work would he be expected to do? 

Not knowing what to do or where to apply, he re- 
paired, as one of the unemployed, to the hall. There 
he saw the Master sitting at the end of the table, quite 
alone, with books — the account-books of the House — 
spread out before him. Even in a monastery these 
must be kept — the hard, practica!, matter-of-fact books 
of expenditure and receipt. The House, like every 
other place, was run as a matter of business. It had 
to pay expenses. I suppose that it was a shock to the 
recluse, when he entered his hermitage and took pos- 
session, to learn that, after all, it had to pay expenses. 
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Living costs at least so much, however much one may 
macerate. And even the hermit has got, somehow, 
from somebody, to get that amount as a minimum in 
cash or in kind. 

Gilbert stood before the Master like a schoolboy 
waiting (or a task. 

The Master looked up. The prophetic light was 
gone. He was engaged in the daily task of ascertain- 
ing that both ends met. It was a prosperous Com- 
munity; there was even a margin. But there were 
branches which did not pay ; and these irritated the 
Master. This occupation robbed him of his dignity: 
he now looked like an old clerk, say, in a country 
brewery, where the clerks are not expected to wear 
black cloth coats ; he seemed to be one who had done 
nothing all his life but add up figures. 

"You want work, do you ? " he said irritably. " It's 
more than some of them seem to want, then. I hope 
you mean to work. Brother Gilbert; you can't medi- 
tate all day long. It's against the spirit of the House. 
And it isn't fair on the others." 

" I understood yesterday that work is to be a ser- 
vant and not a master." 

"Certainly. But while you work, remember that 
you are not at play. You work partly to subdue and 
fatigue the body, partly to occupy the mind, partly — 
which some seem to forget— to keep the House going. 
Well! what can you do? You have the look of a 
gentleman." Certainly the Master looked and spoke 
with greater dignity as a Prophet. "Well, I suppose 
you can do nothing except go out with a gun to kill 
God's creatures. That is all the English gentleman 
of my time could do." 

" I do not know any trade, to be sure ; but you have < 
a large garden. I think I might be of some use in the I 
garden. Or, if not in the garden, I believe I under- I 
stand something about horses." 

" Oh ! You are a gardener ? " 

Gilbert did not set him right. Why should ! 
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The Master had been so long out of the world that he 
had forgotten most things. 

" Well, I'm glad to hear it. The other Enghshman 
here — Brother Charles — who was- also a gentleman 
once, and is now — something else, whatever he is, can- 
not do anything at all. I was brought up to the 
turnery trade myself, before I became a preacher in 
the Baptist connection where I first found light. 
Whenever I do any work now I always go back to the 
old trade. I was a good worker once — very good. 
Very well, you shall go into the garden, I am glad to 
find that you are not a gentleman. We don't want 
fine gentlemen here. Yet you've just the same man- 
ner as my good and worthy friend, Cicely's father, 
who was my earliest disciple. And he was a gentle- 
man. You might have been too proud for the Com- 
munity. My dear friend and brother, in spite of his 
faith, found it difficult to remember that we are all 
equal here," 

" I will try to remember the equality." 

" As for me," the Master continued ; " it is my daily 
work to keep the accounts. I am too old to need 
Fatigue. We've got a farm and a garden and work- 
shops: we grow and make all we want, except our tea 
and coffee and a few other things; we sell everything 
that is over to get these simple luxuries — which are 
really necessaries. The body, you see, must be kept 
satisfied and in good temper — if possible without pain 
—while the soul inhabits it. Those who practise 
austerities and privations become mere slaves to a tor- 
tured body. Pain is a hindrance. They think it is a 
help ; the more they suffer the better they think them- 
selves. We cultivate painlessness. So that we work 
in order to exercise the body ; yet work, as I told you 
last night, must be a servant, not a master. And 
temptation comes in there, as well, because one may 
fall into the habit of slovenly work, one may become 
lazy. And we have to live by our work." 

Gilbert sat down beside him. 
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Tell me more," he said, " about the House — how 
iyou live and how you get on." 

I The Master pushed away his books with alacrity 
jand leaned back in his chair, folding his hands, as be- 
Icomes one who is going to tell a story. And Authority 
,returned to him. 

It is pleasant," he said, " to remember how we 
have grown and from what we have sprung. I told 
you that I was in the turnery trade, at first, in Clerk- 
enwell ; little as you would think it now. I got con- 
viction and entered the ministry — a Baptist connec- 
tion it was^ — and I had a call. There I received the 
light '■ 

" How did it come ? " 

"As light always comes, with a sudden flash. Of 
■course they wouldn't have me any longer. I wanted 
'to convert the service of song and prayer and preach- 
ing into Meditation ; they could not understand Med- 
itation — so I had to go. Then I made the acquaint- 
ance of those two shining ones. Cicely's parents "^le 
cast his eyes upwards as if he saw them. Doubtless 
he did see them. "They joined me, and we came 
here to lead by ourselves the Life of Meditation." 

"So that was how you began." 

"That was twenty years ago. I had just those two 
lisciples. Cicely's parents. Her father bought the 

nd. He had brought over enough money for that ; 

le rest he left behind for anybody to take who chose. 
iWe put up a log hut and we began . . . ." He 
laused. " Ah ! That beginning ! " 

"You suffered privations?" 

"We had no money: we had a hard struggle — my 
[two disciples, man and wife — and I : we cleared the 
iground, we grew things, we lived on bread and pota- 
toes with a little bacon : I went back to my turnery : 
he made traps and such notions, and peddled them. 
Then the baby came. That is the girl Cicely — my 
daughter, as 1 call her. The mother died — I think the 
ife killed her; but the baby thrived. And her 
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father died, but only four or five years ago. In Medi- 
tation 1 can see them both, every day: I converse 
with them, I share their happiness, I am mounting 
with them side by side. Otherwise, I should desire to 
go hence and be no more seen," The strange light 
that they used to call enthusiasm returned to his 
eyes, and continued there. "We got on," he con- 
tinued. " Everything began to prosper with us. The 
blessing of increase lay upon our fields and our gap 
dens hke the sunshine of this beautiful land. Our 
little homestead grew ; we attracted people, the report 
and fame of us went about the world ; here was a 
Community aiming solely at the Perfect Life, refusing 
to take money except for their needs, living in equal- 
ity, despising the toys of Outside ; in such a country as 
this, where the people are naturally inclined to re- 
ligion, and yet are prone to fall into money-getting, 
the example is wholesome ; and in a country like this 
of political equality, such a Community is sure to 
attract. 

" So they came : they were curious at first, not being 
able to understand the contempt of wealth ; but some 
remained. You are curious; you want to be pleased 
with us; but there are things which you do not under- 
stand. Wait in patience for a little. Our people are 
free to depart, but they remain. Nowhere else have 
they the same freedom from care. Some of us have 
been city clerks, hard-worked and badly paid, always 
in anxiety about the daily bread ; here we have no such 
anxiety. Some have been tormented while in the 
world by ambition and disappointment, here there are 
no ambitions; some by injury and wrong "—Gilbert 
changed color — "here there are no such emotions. 
Some have fallen into habits of vice, drunkenness, 
gambling, and I know not what; here there are no | 
temptations. You have yourself doubtless found somd 
of these hindrances in the world." 

" Truly." 

"Well, everybody works at something: there is s 
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I town three or four miles away which takes all we have 
to sell ; we have a name for honesty and good work; 
people who buy our jam don't get glucose and they 
don't get parsnips. A good name for thorough 
honesty is worth something, I can tell you." 
"I suppose so." 
" We have no rent to pay, no wages, no partners, no 

I servants; we only have to keep ourselves. I have cal- 
culated that if every one earned — over and above what 
wc consume for ourselves — two dollars and a half 
every week, that we should do very well. But it is 
difficult to get this average of work out o( them. 
Some of them, if they could, would be forever medita- 
ting. We do not want money, I desire never to see 
money in the house. What we cannot exchange we 
put into a bank and exchange from that place." 

The Master in his simplicity could not understand 
that having money in a bank was exactly the same 

I thing as having it in the house. 

I " Have ,you any money, young man ? " 

I "Yes; that is, there maybe a little, somewhere." 

I He coloured slightly, being a young man of great pos- 

I sessions. 

I "Leave it there. Never ask after it— let it go. 

■ That is what my first disciples did. They just left 
Kitheir money behind them." 

I "I thought of offering a gift of money to the 

■ House," said Gilbert. "I fear, however, that it would 
»not be accepted." 

I " It would not. Go, instead, and work. Young 
I man, there is something, I know not, standing between 
fyou and the gate of the Upward Path. Until that 
[ obstacle is removed I fear that Meditation will be im- 
I possible for you. Go now and work." 
I He sighed, drew the books down again; obviously 

■ resisted a powerful temptation to meditate; and be- 
Icame again the clerk and accountant, 

V Outside, work was now going on in full swing. 
[Gilbert looked into the workshops, where a great 
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number of industries were carried on, the most impor- 
tant appearing to be the turning of chair legs. There 
were, however, many other trades: there were dress- 
makers, sempstresses, shoemakers, saddlers, carpenters, 
upholsterers, bookbinders, decorators, turners, cabinet- 
makers; and others. Some of them worked listlessly, 
even sitting beside their work, with hanging hands and 
eyes far away ; they were the spirits who would fain 
pass their whole time in the trance which they called 
meditation; others worked steadily, after the manner 
of good and trained workmen ; others, again, worked 
by fits and starts, feverishly ; these were the restless, 
unsatisfied souls, those who had to dance in order to 
invite the sleep of meditation. 

No one spoke to his neighbour ; there was the whirr 
of the engine from the engine-room : there was the 
sound of the work itself ; there was the click of the tools ; 
but there was no voice. No one spoke. It was like a 
Carthusian House, save that there was no Rule. If 
you think of it, to those who never read, who have 
no connection with the outer world ; to whom there 
comes no news of the outer world ; who have no 
longer brothers or sisters, parents, or enemies, or 
friends; who try to bury and forget the past; who use 
no form of prayer and have no litanies to chant and 
no services to attend ; to whom one day is like an- 
other, save that one may be cold and one may be hot ; 
to these people there is nothing to talk about. Why 
should they talk? In a Benedictine monastery there 
are the ambitions and the offices of the House ; here 
there are no offices and no ambitions. 

Nobody appeared to notice him; one expects, in 
such a House, a flocking of the members to the new- 
comer, if only to congratulate him upon his arrival or 
to ask why he has come, or what news he brings from 
the outer world, or if it is true, as reported, that the 
devil is dead. There was no notice taken of him at 
all. 

He left the workshops and looked round the farm- ■ 
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[yard, and was enabled to understand why his neighbour, 
, Brother Silas, suggested that occupation at supper. 
[ He repaired to the scene of his labours. He was to 
I be a gardener. 

Of all human occupations gardening is by tar the 
I most interesting. The gardener not only cultivates 
I the soil, making it produce delicious peaches, straw- 

■ berries, plums and pears, apples and quinces ; radishes 
land cabbages; roses and lilies; corn and barley; but 
l-lie also cultivates many most useful human faculties — 
Psuch as patience, self-sacrifice, observation, persever- 

jice, memory, forethought and many other things, 
*5 not without meaning that Adam is said to have 
ftbeen a gardener. For my own part, I have never been 
■able to understand why kings and the great ones of 
Ethe earth, who have often become watchmakers, car- 
I^penters, cabinet-makers, chemists, poets and painters, 
have never become gardeners. They always have 
a garden of their own — yea, a back garden and a front 
garden ; they have every opportunity of self-improve- 
ment by means of the garden ; yet so tar as we have 
got in history the kings and the great ones of the 
earth have neglected that opportunity. 
_ The gardens covered a large area ; there were flow- 
Ler-farms, kitchen.farms, and fruit-farms. It was the 
Hmonth of May, when things are growing and blossom- 
ling, and ripening fast. The splendid sun of America 
■warmed the buds and flowers through and through; 
lit never fails; our own summers grow cold and wet 
Ifor twenty years on end ; but in the States the sum- 
Imer sun fails not, anymore than the winter ice and* 

■ snow. In the gardens were employed a good many of 

■ the members, men and women. Like the men in the 
■workshops, they spoke not at all to each other. 

I With a hoe in his hand, which he held as one who 
■never brandished that instrument before, Brother 
■Charles stood over a piece of ground. Now and 
■then he stuck his hoe into the earth ; for the most 
■part he gazed at his work with a kind of loathing. 
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Never was disgust written upon human face more 
plainly. 

Not far from him the girl Cicely was at work among 
the rose-bushes. Presently she drew nearer to the man 
with the hoe. Now he was exactly the opposite of 
Bunyan's man with the muck-rake ; for Bunyan's 
friend raked with zeal with his eyes cast down, but 
this man did not rake at all^ — he looked upwards and 
sidewards and forwards and backwards, and every way 
but downwards. Had there been an angel hovering 
over him with a crown of gold he would certainly have 
seen that angel and would have proposed a game of 
dearth, with that crown as the stake. 

*' Brother Charles," said Cicely firmly, "that is not . 
the way to handle a hoe. See — I will show you. I 
am sure you can learn if you choose. If you do not 
like gardening there are many other things to do. 
You can go into the farm-yard." 

" No, no — I like gardening." 

"You are doing nothing at all to-day; you did 
nothing yesterday. If you go on idling, the Commit- 
tee will criticise you. It is a dreadful thing for the 
Committee to criticise you. You never remain at the 
hour of Meditation. Perhaps they would not so much 
mind that, for a time ; but we cannot keep with us a 
man who will not work and does not wish to medi- 
tate." 

"Perhaps it is because I am restless." 

" Perhaps. You are always thinking over your Past | 
Can you not forget it ? It is a terrible Past, I know 1 
— I can see so much in your face. Will you always j 
be tied and bound by your Past? " ] 

The man dropped his eyes. "Never mind myJ 
Past," he said huskily. 

"There is the Present — here. And the Future — 
where you please." 

" Where I please," he echoed. " Yes — ^where I 
please." 

" Why do you stay with us ? " 
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"For elevation, I suppose," he replied, with an 
ugly sneer; "like the rest." 

"It will be difficult," thought Gilbert, looking on, 
"to persuade this man to adopt an honourable and 
happy despatch." 

Cicely left him and turned to meet Gilbert. 

" You are going to work in the garden ? " she said, 
with a smile of welcome on her sweet and serious face. 

If she had looked ethereal in her dance last night, 
she was even more lovely among the flowers in the 
(Horning sunshine. How came this flower here among 
these common vegetables? 

" Oh \ I am so pleased," she went on simply, " You 
will work with me. Perhaps I can help you a little, 
because you are strange to us. And no work, I 
always think, is half so good for us in this Community 
as gardening. We are out every day under the sky, 
and among the things that grow and blossom for us, 
we have no temptation to think of the past. Some- 
times the hours pass and I feel as if it had been one 
long meditation." 

" Without any dancing? " 

" You saw me last night? Dancing helps me." 

"Oh! but you dance most beautifully. Who 
taught you?" 

" No one, I have always danced. But I cannot 
dance with the others. To-night if you try to medi- 
tate you will not be able to see me dancing. If it is 
any hindrance to you I will not dance." 
^^ ' I would much rather see you dance than go off 
Into meditation." 

" Brother Gilbert," — she laid her hand upon his arm, 
not timidly, nor yet boldly, but without any hesitation 
or any blushes, — "do not speak of our Meditation 
until you understand it. I should like you to remain 
with us. You remind me, somehow, of my father: 
you speak like him, with the same soft voice — he had 
a very sweet voice ; and you look like him, thoughtful, 
[with deep eyes — only yours are troubled." 
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" I am glad to be like your father, Cicely." 

"Yes. But you have not attained to his heights. 
She withdrew her hand, and over her face there fell 
something of the strange, rapt, far-off look which 
Gilbert had observed in the Master, " He has risen 
so high — 50 high — whither I cannot reach. My 
mother is with him. They come down to meet me 
every day and talk to me." 

"Cicely!" cried Gilbert, "come back to earth. 
Tell me," he said, after a pause, "are there many peo- 
ple in this House like you and the Master? Do you 
all see visions and have dreams?" 

" I do not know. We live every one for himself. 
Only the Master talks to me. Sometimes I know 
what he sees and where he goes. For my own part, 
at meditation time I sit with my father and my 
mother and they speak to me. I will ask them to 
help you if you will try." 

"If I will try," Gilbert repeated dubiously. 

"As yet you cannot, because yourmind is darkened. 
You are thinking of something gloomy; it fills your 
soul with sadness; yet you are not a bad man. Not 
like that other;" — she looked at the man with the 
hoe— "his soul is black through and through. Yours 
is full of gleams." 

"You are a witch, Cicely." 

" Put it from you, Gilbert. Forget the Past. Leave 
bad people and bad things behind. Let your soul lie 
open to the light," 

She spoke like the Master, because he was the only 
one who ever talked with her, 

" No, Cicely," Gilbert answered his own question, 
"there can be no others in the House like yourself." 
He thought of their voracity at supper, of their stupid 
silence, of their shuffling, ungraceful dance, of their 
vacuous faces. "If these people were like you, Cicely, 
if they had your mind, they would no longer remain in 
silence ; they would be constrained to talk if it were 
only to tell their thoughts to each other, like the birda. 
who cannot choose but sing." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A W^anungf and a Promise. 

Gilbert took off his coat — the regulation coat — 
md set to work. " I must earn," he said, " my board, 
Ichich is three square meals a day — pork and beans, 
pnd steak and coffee — and two dollars and a half a 
week over and above — say, about seven dollars a week 
'a all. This means zeal," 

The work set before him was of the lightest possi- 

1>le kind — a little weeding and clearing ; nothing could 

lighter. Yet unaccustomed stooping made the 

ihoulders ache ; he was fain to straighten himself and 

rom time to time look about him. Cicely was going 

bibout among her roses, her face always set with a 

i responsibility, as if she was doing something 

Specially sacred, such as decorating the altar — she 

Irho had never seen an altar, or making beautiful for 

ie next day's service the pillars of the church — she 

who had never seen a church or any pillars of a 

fhurch. She showed no signs of wishing to continue 

the conversation ; in fact, she had learned one lesson 

^t least in the House of Silence — not to give utter- 

: to vain repetitions. In this respect the fashion 

"of the world is so very different. We not only repeat 

vainly, but we cannot do anything, persuade anybody, 

or breathe the simplest truth without vain repetitions : 

iiey are a necessity. Formerly, the Sage, when he 

lad anything to say, came forth with importance, and, 

Bter commanding silence, said, once for all, what he 

id to say ; then he went in again and waited for the 

att message. In these days he has to say what ^e is 
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charged to say a dozen times over — first, in a monthlyj 
magazine; at the first delivery of the message no onea 
listens. He then says it again, in another form ; ag 
the second deUvery people are irritated. He theid 
says it a third time ; then they begin to call himfl 
names and to throw stones at him, because noveltvj 
frightens and irritates them. Perhaps at the fourth orl 
fifth delivery, if there is nothing in the doctrine tw 
interfere with income, the world may consent to listen^^ 
Even then the Sage must go on repeating his message,,! 
else the whole will be speedily forgotten. At thi^ 
House there were so few words spoken that every one-l 
had a chance of being heard. " Let your soul lie opeaM 
to the Ught," Cicely said. "Lie open to the light! "j 
And his presence in the House was due to such a pur-J 
posel If she only knew ! The incongruity between" 
purpose and pretence— if he had made pretence — was 
ridiculous. In the silence of the garden the words 
rang in his brain — "lie open to the light," What 
things had to be done before that opening of the soul 
to the light! 

But he had resolved to defer this purpose while he 
observed the ways of the Community— a relief, for a 
time, to forget this terrible purpose. And he fell 
once more to considering the place where he had 
found his enemy. A strange, mysterious place! The 
retreat of rustics, apparently — yet, of rustics who fell 
into trances, had raptures and saw visions. Well, if it 
is given to any people to see visions, it must surely be 
to the country folk, who work alone in the field and 
forest, that such privilege is given. A place domi- 
nated by a man of strong magnetic force, who cer- 
tainly believed what he said, and might, had he chosen 
to remain among men, have drawn multitudes to fol- 
low him, such was the power of his voice and of his 
words, A place with something of the desert about 
it, situated, like an abode of eremites, in a lonely 
place under the everlasting hills, with a rushing stream 
to sit beside (nothing assists meditation more than a 
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^^ running stream) ; a place outside the world ; a place ^^| 
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running stream) ; a place outside the world ; a place 
whither came no letters or news or papers ; dedicated, 
like a Buddhist monastery, to that sublime selfishness 
in which no one cares for his brother, but is entirely 
occupied with his own advancement ; a religious house 
in which there was neither chapel nor service — where 
the mind, stripped of dogma and creed, of teaching 
and of teacher, looked inwards for nourishment and 
for inspiration. 

Thinking these things, he waited till Cicely, in her 
round, again drew near to him. Then once more he 
spoke to her. "Those heights. Cicely — those levels 
of which you speak. What are they like when you 
reach them ? What are the dreams and visions which 
come to you in your trance?" 

" The levels are spiritual levels. The place is 
always the world. How can I explain? This world 
will always remain. There are as many worlds as there 
are men, yet only one real world. It is the perfect 
world which we are trying to see and to understand. 
To all of us there are worlds of different levels, in- 
visible to each other. Outside your own world, above 
us and below us, are infinite worlds, always the same. 
When we are ready to go up to the world above us, 
we are taken up. Yet there is only one world, and 
that world you are not able to see or understand. 
What you see with your short sight is only a frag- 
ment." 

As she spoke she became like the Master — trans- 
formed. She became glorified. Her eyes were filled 
with light — she became a goddess. 

"Then you will soon be taken up, and we shall 
lose you, Cicely." 

She shook her head. Compliments she did not 
understand. '* We live out our lives. We are called 
away only when at this stage we can learn no more." 

"Well — but always the same world? Always pie 
and pork and beans?" 

""■ ■ Gilbert. I cannot 
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anything if you look like that. It makes me feel ill; 
it makes your sou! black when you mock. You must 
not think of things gross and material when your soul, 
should lie open to the light." 

" I will not. But there will be always this House? 

" There will be always, I suppose, some company 
of men and women trying to rise higher and higher to 
the greater happiness." 

"The greater happiness," he repeated, "That i^' 
what I cannot understand. What constitutes thej 
greater happiness? What wilt you do with it whei 
you have got it?" 

"You cannot understand. Why talk any more 
First, you must clear your mind of the past, and then 
you must learn how to rest before you are able to 
take a single step." 

She turned away and continued her work. Gilberti 
looked after her, moved by her sincerity and hetf 
earnestness. > 

There are moments for some men^not for all, 
because most men are unable to feel these things, and 
for the few only in youth and early manhood— when 
it seems really possible to stand outside the environ- 
ment of time and matter; when the raptures of saints, 
the visions of nuns, the ejaculations of anchorites, the 
stories of spiritualists, seem not idle dreams and fond 
imaginings, but true liftings of the veil which hides 
the only things that are real and everlasting. At such 
moments a cloud rolls over the eyes; the walls of the 
room vanish ; everything vanishes, and one is alone 
in space. It passes quickly for the most part; the 
strange feeling, which was always in the mind of the 
Master, has come and is gone in a moment, before 
one has had time to consider what it means, or to ask 
any questions, or to learn if any questions may be 
asked. While the Master spoke to him, Gilbert ex- 
perienced this feeling. When Cicely spoke to him in 
the garden, he experienced it once more. It was not 
the first time. When he was a boy of seventeen, cer- 
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1 out of himself. Wh 
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1 poetry drew him out of himself. When he heard 
music of a certain kind, he was fain to sit down and 
surrender himself. So, when he travelled abroad, and 
made the acquaintance of dervishes, fakeers, Moravian 
missionaries, and sometimes Catholic priests, worn 
and devoted, the same emotion seized him. Some 
books of biographies filled him with this sense ; some 

I flowers inspired him with this yearning after the 

I power of living outside life — the power, in short, 
claimed by the people of this House. Now his brain 
was filled with a kind of glory, left there by the words 
and the voice and the eyes of this girl. At such a 
moment, if self-surrender were possible, everything 
would be possible : trance — visions — voices of the 

I dead — and the lifting of the veil. 

His heart glowed within him. He could not choose I 

I but believe the girl. Her eyes were as sincere as her | 

I heart was pure, as her maiden soul was innocent. 
When he should be able to rest, — but the Purpose 

, stood between. 

"You want rest?" It was the voice, cold, hard, 

1 and metallic, of the man he was hunting. He stood 
with his hoe over his shoulder on the other side of the 
bushes. " I have overheard your conversation with 
the girl. Rest is what we all want, isn't it ? — rest and 
meditation and elevation. Yes — oh yes — elevation ! " 
The glow and the joy of his dreams fled shrieking, 
driven away by this evil presence. 

. " You had better go on with your work," said Gil- ■ 
bert shortly." I 

" Presently — presently. All in good time. You 
needn't break your back in this place. As for work, I 
suppose you don't really like blistering your hands 
and cramping your legs over a beastly hoe any more 
than I do, I chose gardening because no one knows 
whether you do anything or not." He sat down on a 
barrow. " I'm going to take a spell of rest, Let us 
talk. I was astonished, last night, to see you come 
in, because you have the appearance and the manners 
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of an English gentleman, and you don't look like al 
crank. As for me, 1 came here because I want com- ] 
plete rest, which a man can't get anywhere else. It I 
was over-work— intellectual kind — writing. My doc- 
tor told me of this place. Light physicia! exercise, 
simple food, absolute silence, no telegrams, no letters, 
no newspapers — that is what I get here. I do not | 
pretend to meditate, as they call it, I am never car- j 
ried away in a trance; but I am quiet. That's my j 
little simple story, Mr. Maryon. What is yours ? " j 

"Miner Oh! mine is still simpler." ] 

"You are not a religious crank, like the rest of I 
them. And you don't look as if you were nervous. I 
I heard you talking to that girl just now. Well, ] 
she's the only pretty thing in the place. You look 
that kind of man — I sha'n't interfere. Besides, I shall ' 
be going in a week or two. Don't mind me." 

His cold face showed neither leer nor grin : there i 
was nothing of the satyr in the man ; but it expressed 
evil of the most evil. 

Gilbert felt an intense desire to kill the creature, ^ 
but refrained. 

" How long did you say you were going to stay ? " 

" Probably a week or two longer. The people are 
rustics; the food is coarse ; there is nothing to drink; 
there is nothing to do ; there is nothingto talk about ; 
but one can be quiet. As for you, I suppose that 
little girl — well, they arc all blind and deaf and dumb : 
you can do just what you like — I sha'n't interfere." 

Gilbert stepped across the beds and stood over him. 
He was a big strong man, and the other, though as 
tall, was slight and spare. 

" Look here — you — Charles Lee, as you call your- 
self. I daresay I shall have some little accounts to 
make up with you presently. Meantime, be very 
careful never to mention that young lady's name again 
in my presence. If you do I will horsewhip you." 

The man looked ugly, but he made no reply. 

" As for your coming here, we know all about that. 
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It is a convenient spot for a man who wants to be out | 

of the way ; a place not likely to be suspected " 1 

"Out of the way?" The man changed color. 
" What do you mean? " 1 

" Such a man, I say, might very well thtnk that no 
one would look for him in such a place." 

"What the DEVIL do you mean?" The man got | 

up with a poor show of bluster. I 

■' I mean just what I say. Mr. Charles Lee thinks j 

that he is safe so long as he remains in this House ; so I 

long as no one suspects this House — so long as no ore 1 

I comes to look for him. Very well, Mr. Charles Lee is I 

quite right. The police are not suspicious about this J 

place; they are looking for him in all the dives from J 

Chicago to New Orleans. But they will not come | 

here to look for him unless they are sent for." I 

Mr. Charles Lee sank back upon the barrow. " The I 

police?" he repeated. "The police? What have I 

I the police to do with me? " He watched Gilbert with i 

I terror in his eyes. He looked furtively about him as I 

I if meditating flight. I 

" That is your business, not mine." He had gone | 

' so far, he thought, that he might just as well go on I 

k and complete the job on the spot — say, after break- I 

fast. I 

< " Who are you? What do you want with me? I 

^ Who told you ? " Then he suddenly threw up his I 

arms. " Oh ! I remember now. You are Gilbert 1 

Maryon. You are the son of General Sir Harry j 

Maryon, K. C. B. Oh yes. What the devil are you 

doing here? I never met you at home, but I have J 

heard about you. Yes : you were in the Foreign 1 

Office ; you became an unpaid attacks — I remember." I 

" I would not remember too much if I were you." I 

" Why not ? " | 

"Because you might happen to remember what | 

I your own name used to be and why you left England. I 

I don't ask you to tell me, understand. It would be j 

a pity to give yourself away, wouldn't it ? " | 
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The man turned white again. He shivered from 
head to foot. There was one thing, then, that touched 
him still; his own disgrace; the memory of what he 
had been. 

"What have you done? " he asked. "Why are you 
here ? How do you know — what you do know ? " 

" It is full early for personal and private conun- 
drums, isn't it? Wait a bit. I do not desire your 
society, but I shall have to speak seriously to you 
very soon. Of that I warn you. We may, some time 
or other, perhaps this day, exchange confidences and 
confessions." 

" What confidences ? " 

" As to why and how you left your native country. 
Already I have learned that it must have been a very 
short time ago, because you knew that I was in the 
Foreign Office ; and that you must have been a man 
of the Piccadilly End, otherwise you would not have 
known that little fact. Besides, you have the survival 
of manner, although your face must have changed 
since you were received in London houses. Your 
story, in fact, should be interesting. Mine, 1 confess, 
would be commonplace in comparison." 

" Then tell me," he insisted, still with terror in his 
face, "why you have come here, how you learned — 
what you know." 

" Not yet. It is the story of a villain and his punish- 
ment. I will tell you presently^after breakfast, per- 
haps. There goes the bell. Go now, and feed." 

He left the man standing still, his face full of fear 
and suspicion and uncertainty, and turned his steps 
towards the hall and breakfast. 

He was joined by Cicely, who laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

"Brother Gilbert," she said. "Not to-day. Prom- 
ise me, not to-day." 

"What?" he asked. "What am I not to do this 
day." 

" Not to-day," she repeated, as if she divined his 
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purpose and knew his secret. " Promise me, not to- 
day." 

" What is it, Cicely ? Put the promise into words : 
what is it that I must not do this day ? ** 

" I do not know what they mean ** — she did not ex- 
plain who " they ** were. ** They told me to make you 
promise, not to-day. You must promise, Gilbert. It 
is my mother's order. Not to-day.** 

"Your mother's order. Your dead mother's 
order ? " He hesitated. One look at her serious face 
determined him. He obeyed. " Well, sister witch, I 
promise. Not to-day." 



CHAPTER VL 
"Not To-^ay." 

The House breakfast proved to be very nearly the 
same as the supper. What can one ask that is better 
than steak, bacon, ham, pork and beans, with hot cake 
and all kinds of cake and jam? The body, as the 
Master said, must be kept in good case and painless, in 
order for the soul to be free. When hunger gnaws, or 
when rheumatics bite, the soul becomes nothing better 
than a groaning prisoner — which shows how mistaken 
the ascetics and eremites have all been in mortifying 
the flesh. Twice and three times as spiritually dis- 
posed is that soul which reposes in a body well fed 
and nourished and comfortable. 

The one o'clock dinner was also very nearly the 
same as the breakfast and the supper. The Frater- 
nity, in tact, had but one meal — a square meal, quadri- 
lateral and rectangular — taken three times daily. As 
they knew what to expect, they were saved from vain 
lockings forward and from speculations as to possible 
I or unattainable good tilings which trouble some folk. 
Iced water, tea and coffee were served at every meal, 
and of course if the food was coarse and indifferently 
cooked it was exactly what most of the members had 
been accustomed to receive all their lives. 

In every kind of hunt, the sympathy of the onlook- 
ers is always with the hunter, seldom with the hunted. 
Especially is this the case with the hunt of man. He 
has to be run down, he has to be caught: how will it 
be done? That is what everybody asks; in certain 
circles, however, the question is— how will he escape? 
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rreat as is the ingenuity of the man hunted, still 
greater is the ingenuity of the detective. The hunted 
man flies, he runs out of sight, he disguises himself, he 
hides, he assumes a beard, he cuts off a beard, he puts 
on eyeglasses, he takes them off, he puts on a wig, he 
changes his name, his dress, his carriage, he has a 
thousand tricks and turns ; yet in the end he is caught, 
gent!rally by some accident which Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, the detective, turns to his own account. Can 
we not admire the cleverness of the man who is hunted ? 
Never mind why he is hunted, probably in order that 
he may no longer eat up other men ; let us watch the 
cleverness of the quarry. 

Here was a man whom all the police in the United 
States were looking for; in every town they had his 
portrait and a description of him and information of 
his way of life. Every place closed to him — except 
this. - He knocked at the door of this House and was 
admitted. Here he was quite safe ; no police ever 
came to the place, it was unsuspected, it was a modern 
sanctuary. And here he had rested for three weeks 
and more, feeling himself for the first time in absolute 
security. There were certain drawbacks in the life 
there, but he was safe from pursuit. And then came 
":his young Englishman, Why did he come to the 
ilace ? 
There is one branch of thought-reading which is 
mmon to all mankind, except the very stupid. 
This class, as we know, feel nothing, fear nothing, an- 
ticipate nothing, and desire nothing. They are incap- 
able of imagination, love, hatred, or any other passion 
whatever. All but the very stupid, however, possess 
the power of divining whether another man is a friend 
or an enemy. This instinct is a survival of the days 
when man was a fighting animal, and a hunting animal, 
and a hunted animal. He could then hear and see his 
enemy miles off; he could scent his enemy when he 
was invisible ; he acquired this power through the in- 
stinct of self-preservation : even now, when he hunts 
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no longer, he can perceive at first sight if a man wiH 
prove a friend or an enemy. The man Charles Let 
who was at the moment a hunted animal, recognise* 
at the first sight of Gilbert, an enemy. This madt 
him uneasy, particularly as he could not by any thinl^ 
ing arrive at a working theory as to why this youod 
fellow should be an enemy, what he was doing in thi|| 
House, and how he came to know anything about thai 
ring — if he did know anything. He felt s 
that he would have gone away but for the absolut^ 
certainty that nowhere else could be found a place c 
such safety : the only place in the world where th^ 
residents showed no curiosity at all about a new-comei 
and did not question him and did not talk about him. 
Such a place was to a hunted man like a Fortress Im- 
pregnable, a ChSleau Galilard. For three weeks he 
had lived unnoticed among them; nobody spoke to 
him except the Master and this girl. And now came 
this young Englishman, who knew at least that he was 
in hiding. He was very uneasy indeed. 

Other things made the fugitive uncomfortable: les- 
ser things; everything that must be expected when 
one has to run away : part of the stage management, 
the " business" of running away. The ring had been 
conducting its operations, having acquired the power 
of spending freely, in great cities, where there is vari- 
ety of meals, not the same meal ; and variety of food, 
not the same food ; where there are hotels, and where 
there are, sometimes, cooks; where, also, there are 
drinks like the juice of the grape and the juice of the 
barley. How dreadful, therefore, were the sufferings 
of this unfortunate man, condemned to feed upon 
nothing but tough steak and pork and beans, and to 
drink nothing, either with his meals or between them, 
but tea and coffee and iced water! There was no to- 
bacco, there was not a cigar in the place, and he had 
no money to buy any. That there was no conversa- 
tion under the circumstances mattered little. And he 
had to do manual work. He was expected to take a 
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FrEike or a hoe or a spade, and to work, actually to 

■ work, in the garden. 

r There was once a great criminal, almost as great a 

criminal as this person. They tried to convert him with 

prison, but he found himself among old friends and was 

comparatively happy ; at all events, he continued as far 

r removed as ever from penitence. They flogged him: 

|he took his flogging as one of the disagreeable acci- 

Idents of life — like toothache, but sooner over — and 

I'Went back to his old friends ; they locked him up quite 

[^lone— as soon as he was let out he went back to his 

a>ld friends ; they gave him a kind chaplain and a sym- 

■pathetic visitor who prayed with him and wept with 

|fiim ; he enjoyed the weeping very much, and he then 

went back to his old friends. Finally they hit upon a 

plan which at least made him entirely miserable, be- 

[cause there was no hope left to him: he was never 

■allowed to go back to his friends at all, and he had to 

■spend the remainder of his life among people who 

■ neither drank nor gambled, nor thieved, nor planned 
Finiquilies, nor committed crimes, great or small, but 
r lived with the most disgusting and intolerable purity, 
['temperance and virtue. This seemed, for the moment, 
[ the only future possible for the man who called him- 
I self Charles Lee. He could not go back to his old 
I friends, first because they were dispersed, and next 
r because at every road which led to the former haunts 

of these interesting people stood the sheriff with an 
order for his arrest. And oh ! how he hated the place 
he was in ! 

After breakfast they went back to work. Mr. 
L Charles Lee, hoe in hand, contrived to keep within 
I sight of Gilbert. Nothing at all happened, Gilbert 

■ went on quietly with his work ; there was no conver- 
Isation at all between him and the girl ; nor did Gilbert 
Eaddress any remarks to him. What did he know? 



IWhat did he 1 



by settling accounts? Nothing, 



■ either in London or in America, had ever passed 



■between him and that > 



T man. How did he learn 
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what he evidently knew? The more he thoughM 
about it, the more uneasy he became. "i 

At one o'clock they sat down to dinner, which was, ' 
as has been stated already, exactly the same as break- 
fast and supper. Gilbert observed that his left-hand 
neighbour, Brother Silas, devoured the same meal three 
times a day with the same voracity and despatch. He 
was a heavy-looking young man, square jawed, with 
high cheek-bones, big limbed. Like all the men in the 
place, he had a ruminating eye. The man who rumi- 
nates is not always the man who meditates. Brother 
Silas ruminated. He fed slowly, but steadily and 
thoroughly, like an ox, gazing into space the while. 
Was it possible that this dull and clownish head con- 
tained a brain capable of seeing visions, and dreaming 
dreams, and taking flights into other worlds? Gilbert 
endeavoured, out of curiosity, to make the man talk: 
he put forth tentatives, he suggested questions, he 
gave openings ; nothing could be got out of the man 
but a grunt. It might be imagination, but Gilbert 
thought that a gleam of light shot across those rumi- 
nating eyes once or twice, when the man turned his 
head slowly and his eyes fell upon Cicely, the one sweet 
and dainty figure in the whole company. Could he 
have so much grace as to admire this girl ? Was Love 
admitted into the Community? 

After dinner the people separated slowly and 
silently. A few turned them round in their places 
and, leaning back as if for meditation, frankly dropped 
into slumber. There was no mistaking the difference 
between the meditation of the evening and the sleep 
of the afternoon. The latter was honest, drowsy, 
afternoon doze; the former was trance. Others rolled 
slowly — the rolling gait comes to those who loaf as 
well as those who tread the yielding deck — out of 
the hall and took their seat on the benches in the 
verandah. Some walked up and down the wooden 
walk before the house, languidly, with hanging hands 
and vacant eyes. Some stood still and looked out 
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Jhto space, seeing nothing ; some set off with brisk- 
piess and then changed their minds and came back 
■again : there was no sign of settled purpose, or of 
any brain activity at all. Upon all there lay the 
same dull and vacuous look. Not without wisdom did 
Benedict enjoin on his brethren the work of the body 
»or the work of the mind when they were not chanting 
jjjymns in the abbey church. 

Gilbert moved about among them and spoke to one 

two. They were morose in their manner; the 

i|?ords seemed to irritate them: they answered in 

monosyllables. Their irritation was not altogether 

disinclination to answer, it was partly inability. If 

emain absolutely silent for a long time — for 

many years — during which you read nothing, hear 

Nothing, and speak nothing, you will become, like 

Mexander Selkirk, unable to speak except with great 

lifRculty. At the very best our powers of speech arc 

attremely limited: under such conditions they may 

^anish altogether, more especially with men no longer 

ffoung, who have never received much education ; who 

pave lived solitary lives in the fields; and have never 

Bt any time enjoyed much converse with their fellow- 

nen. 

The women were brighter and more alert both in 

■ace and in movement. To begin with, it is impossi- 

T^Ie to keep in silence a company of women working 

^^gether. Those who sit and sew, those who make 

Hid mend, those who cook and wash up, those who 

brder dairy and laundry, have a great deal to say over 

Jieir work. Here they called it necessary talk, not 

iTrivolous talk; and this talk kept them alive, even 

'iough for the rest of the day they observed the 

Wonted silence of the House. 

One of these, a little slight woman, between forty 

and fifty years of age, her hair streaked with gray, with 

bright, beady eyes, and a sharp face, attracted Gilbert, 

^because she looked so much more alive than the rest. 

He ventured to address her. She was sitting in a cor- 
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nerof the verandah, and she had some knitting in her 
hand ; she was the only woman who was occupied in 
this feminine manner, and she looked curiously natural 
and, therefore, out of place. 

"Well, young man," she said, "if you want to talk 
about the House, you may. That's improvin' talk. 
We're set against idle talk, but you're a new-comer 
and perhaps you want to learn. Sit down, then, and 
ask." 

" Tell me," said Gilbert, " about your meditation." 

" That's always the trouble, at first. You can't medi- 
tate, not worth a cent, can you? I couldn't when I 
began. I came here twenty years ago, soon after the 
Master started the House and just before Sister Cicely 
was born, I was in terrible trouble, I remember, about 
something or somebody ; you wouldn't believe what a 
wrench it took to get all that trouble out of my head. 
But I persevered, thank the Lord ! and forgot every- 
body and had my mind clear at last ; and I've never 
thought about my own trouble ever since. And I 
meditate lovely every night." 

It seemed, to the new-comer, rather a selfish way of 
getting higher up ; but he refrained from saying so. 

" If it's any comfort to you, young man — you look 
as if your thoughts were elsewhere, perhaps with some 
girl or other — I may tell you that in a very few weeks 
I was able just to sit down, fold my hands, and go off 
— go off — up into the clouds," 

" Yes. And what do you see when you are up in 
the clouds?" 

" It might be the New Jerusalem for all I know," 
she replied vaguely. " It's jest grand and glorious; it 
fills me all over with a kind of warmth " 

"But what is it you see when you get there?" 
Gilbert persisted. 

"Don't I tell you? It's grand and glorious. I 
come back all in a glow. Isn't that enough?" 

" Then you see nothing ? " 

" When you come back from the other world," the 
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woman replied without hesitation, "you can't never 
tell what you've seen; everything goes clean out of 
your head ; you jest remember where you've been. 
Nothing is left but the glow." 

" I understand. Do you think the other people 
here enjoy the same glow, the same experience of the 
m other world, as yourself ? " 

■ "We don't know much about each other. Some- 
Btimes there's whispering about this one or that one — 
(jftnd what we see, and what we hear, and what we re- 
member. We women talk about it a little over our 
work. There's jealousies sometimes about who gets 
highest. Sister Cicely goes up ever so high. But 
^the Master soars higher than anybody else." 

"Quite so. And what is your own work in the 
morning? " 
"I work in the dairy. Young man, mind you choose 
hhe hardest, not the Hglitest work. Dig in the garden, 
rf you can. Take a spade and dig. Do something to 
make the body tired, if you wish to meditate quickly 
^nd easily." 

I "I will remember. And now tell me who they are, 
and where they come from, and why they come here ? " 
" I don't know who the brothers and sisters are, nor 
.where they come from. It isn't any business of mine 
^iphere they come from. When first they come they 
jalk sometimes. Some of the women were driven here 
by cruel scorn. Oh, but it is for their own good, and 
after a bit they know it. Then they forget the past 
—it drops clean from their souls like a garment that 

tone takes off. Yes, young man, your past will fall from 
you; perhaps you've been wicked — it doesn't matter ; 
pr unfortunate ; or perhaps you've been disappointed 
!n love — nothing matters. After a bit the world will 
be quite dead to you : nothing will be left but the care 
of keeping the body from pain and the mind from 
thought, so as to leave the blessed soul free to soar. 
_ You will get to understand by bits that you are all by 
vourself in space, and no concern with anybody else " 
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" Isn't that rather a selfish way of looking at things ? " 

" It's the Lord's own doing, young man, and you 
can't undo it. Therefore, I say, forget your past. It 
is gone by; you can't alter it. Bury it and forget it." 

" I have always thought that the past never dies and 
can never be forgotten. What if one cannot forget 
the past ? " 

"Then you will be criticised by the committee. It 
is a dreadful thing to be criticised by the committee." 

Cicely said the same thing to the brother with the 
hoe. 

*' Oh ! What is the committee ? " 

"Young man," she took up her knitting, "I've 
talked enough." 

"One moment." Gilbert laid his hand upon the 
knitting, which is well known as a narcotic. " One 
moment. Is the past really forgotten? Have you 
really forgotten that old trouble? Do you never 
ask what became of him? Do you never wonder why 
he wronged you ? Do you never ask why he married 
the other? Or if he repents his wickedness? Or 

"Oh!" — she dropped her knitting with a cry of 
pain, and answered as one who must,—" If I remember ! 
Yes ! yes ! I think I forget ; but I don't. Oh ! I re- 
member all day long, except in the evening, when I 
force myself to forget and so to rest for an hour." 

"Just so," said Gilbert. "The past can never be 
foi^otten. It is like your shadow ; it can never be 
cut off." 

He left her, shaking and trembling, hands and head 
and shoulders. He had recalled something of that 
past trouble. He sighed in pity for the poor woman, 
who was trying her best to live in a fool's paradise, and 
turned away. 

Gilbert retreated to the garden, where Cicely was 
still among her roses, walking about with clasped 
hands and thoughtful face. What were the thoughts 
of this girl who knew nothing?" 
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' What do you do," he asked, " all the long after- 
|noon?" 

" Generally I am out here. Sometimes I sit indoors. 
I The time seems long to you because you have forgot- 
l ten how to rest." 

" I should like to read." 

" Oh, no ! " she said " you must not read. Nothing 
I hinders rest more than reading. I used to read before 
1 I arrived at the age of meditation — not since. Go 
f. and sit down somewhere by yourself in a corner; shut 
I your eyes ; try to forget the past. You are in the 
[world still; you are thinking of it all day long; and 
I you are disturbed by something evil that has come to 
■you out of the world. Forget the past, Gilbert, and 
■be happy with us. Oh! if you only knew it, this is 
■the most beautiful House I There can be no place 
I more delightful — if you only knew it," 

"I wish I did know it, then. But tell me. Cicely, 
what do you see when you meditate after your wonder- | 
ful dance?" ' 

' I see my father and my mother. Every night we 
I are all three together on heights far above this. They 
J tell me things." 

" What things do they tell you ?" 

"When I return to earth I have forgotten. That is 
I to say, for the time. I shall remember everything 
I when I am worthy to speak and this House is worthy 
I to hear. The words come back to me when I go back 
I to them, and my heart is so softened, so warm, and so 
Itiappy. Oh, Gilbert ! if you knew. Only to think of 
I it makes me long for you to feel it too." 

" Child, what is the good of hearing things you can't J 
remember ? How can they affect your life ? " 

" My life ? You mean my life here ? Oh ! but that 
doesn't count. I have nothing to do with my life here 
but to get through it." 

"Well. Then what do you see? What is your 
mother like ? How is she dressed ? " 
I " I don't know. When I come back to earth, I have 
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no recollection of such things. Yet, when I see her 
again, I know her again." 

" What is the good of seeing them if you cannot 
tell what they are like?" 

" Gilbert, you know nothing. That is my true life 
— to be with them. It is my happiness and my joy. 
All the rest is show and a weariness — unless it is to 
see the flowers grow. Go away now, Gilbert. You 
disturb me too much." 

He obeyed. He wandered about the gardens, find- 
ing no rest or peace. The place was interesting, the 
girl was interesting ; he was a young man open to im- 
pression and interested by this kind of profession or 
pretence; but everything was marred by the presence 
of the man Charles Lee, and the thought of what had 
to be done. 

He found himself presently in the shrubbery where 
were the seats. He sat down, his mind agitated, as 
far from rest as is possible for any man, even outside 
the House of Meditation. 

Presently the man himself who filled his thoughts 
came up to him and stood before him, dark and 
threatening, 

"I want to know," he said, "what you meant this 
morning when you said that you had accounts to 
settle with me." 

" Did 1 say so ? Well, then, in good time, Not to- 
day — I have promised. Not to-day. I shall settle 
those accounts with you another time." 

"You will explain now," The man's face grew 
darker and more threatening. 

" I shall choose my own time. Do you understand ? 
My own time," 

" I have seen men shot for less." 

" You will not shoot me, Mr. Charles Lee. At least, 
not yet." 

" I have a right to demand an explanation. Come, 
Mr. Gibert Maryon, you were once an English gentle- 
man, whatever you are now. Suppose you had used 
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words to a man in an; 
member? " 

" I cannot suppose such a thing possible." 

"You charged me, in so many words, with hiding 
from the hands of justice. Will you tell me, I ask 
e more, what you meant by that? " 
Well, I don't mind explaining so much. You have 
been, among other things, a leading member, perhaps 
the cleverest member, of a certain ring or long firm, or 
whatever it was called : a combination for purposes of 
plunder and robbery. You possess a certain distinc- 
tion of appearance and manner generally played by 
the part of the moneyed man. the aristocratic travel- 
ler, or any part requiring manners and appearance. 
At last you were everywhere blown upon, the police 
took up the case, the gang was broken up ; you are 
now all separated and either arrested or in hiding. 
That is what I meant, Mr. Charles Lee," 

The man laughed, but without much merriment. 

" I daresay," he replied. " that you are right about 
the gang. It does not concern me, because, you see, 
I am not the man in question. His name may be 
Charles Lee or it may be something else. I don't 
Ttnow or care." 

" In that case you have only to march out of this 
place, which evidently does not suit you. But you 
will not leave it yet," 

"Why not?" 

" Because in whatever American town you venture 
to show your face, you will find that they have got a 
photograph and an exact description of your personal 

^ appearance. Because, my friend, you are wanted very 
badly. Oh no, you will not leave this place." 
" I shall leave it," he replied, with a very good as- 
sumption of dignity, " when it suits me." 

" If I thought you were going to leave us before it 
suits me," Gilbert replied, " I would call in the sheriff 
of the nearest town," I 

," the man swore a great oath, " I will kill 

'. Gilbert Maryon." 
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" No, you will not, unless you wish to see the sheriff, 
because in such a case he would be sent in immedi- 
ately." 

" What do you want, then ? " 

" I want to settle accounts with you. Not to-day. 
Perhaps to-morrow." 

" How have I injured you ? " 

"That you will learn when the day of settlement 
arrives. Look here, Mr, Charles Lee, you are a pris- 
oner in this House. Outside, all round you, you are ■ 
waited for. You will continue to be a prisoner in 
this House until you are arrested, or until your death. ■ 
Yes — until your death. It is all you have to look 
forward to. Now, Mr. Charles— shall I give you your 
right name ? — go away and wait for the day of settle- 
ment — perhaps to-morrow," 

With white face, but with the affectation of care- 
lessness, Charles Lee walked away. Heavens! and 
only two years before the man was a member of the 
English Government, a statesman, a gentleman of un- 
blemished character I 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A Second and a Third MessAgc 

Gilbert sought no more conversation that after- 
I noon. He wandered about by himself in the grounds 
I and garden and fields belonging to the House. The 
I first curiosity once over, he felt himself out of har- 
mony with the place, for everything jarred upon him : 
the sight and speech of the man whom he was pur- 
posed to kill ; the presence of that purpose ; the post- 
ponement of the thing — on account of the vague 
request of a brain-sick girl, a visionary — lay upon his 
soul like lead. Why did he put off the thing? He 
had no right to stay an hour longer in the House; he 
^ should have sought out the man without going into the 
I House — and so on. His spirit was disquieted within 
P him as he strolled about the hedgeless fields. Pres- 
ently he came upon a stream, a bright shallow stream 
which babbled with so sparkling a voice and laughed 
so merrily over the stones that it mocked him ; the 
sunshine mocked him ; the clear blue sky mocked 
him ; the fresh breeze mocked him ; everything mocked 
[ and scoffed at the man who bore about so grievous a 
] burden. 

The thing should have been done in a gambling den 
—in a saloon of desperadoes in the Wild West, if 
I there is any Wild West left; even there it would 
I have been a task heavy enough , but it had to be done 
I in a house of religion. To this quiet peaceful retreat 
I he had come to force a man, perhaps against his wilt, 
I to mortal combat. 

And no other way out of it — none. Even if the 
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man were arrested, tried, and sentenced to a lifelong 
imprisonment for complicity in murder and compan- 
ionship in robbery, his wife would not be free. Noth- 
ing, except his death, could set her free. He thought 
of her tears and of her shame; of the boy, whose 
name could only be preserved by the death of his 
father ; of his own promise ; and so he strengthened 
himself. Yet his heart was as heavy as lead. 

Suddenly while he meditated — not in the Master's 
sense — a hand was laid upon his shoulder. It was the 
Master himself. Gilbert turned promptly. 

" Yes, Master? I did not hear your footstep." 

"Worldling!" said the Master, using a word com- 
mon on the lips of the converted and convinced and 
the saints in evangelical circles fifty years ago, "your 
thoughts were far away from this House. You were 
back again Outside, as absorbed and entranced as we 
when we leave the House." 

" I was thinking^ -" 

" Brother Gilbert," the Master interrupted, " I have 
been disturbed in Meditation on your account. I 
have been moved to rise and seek you out and to 
speak to you. It is laid upon me to speak to you. 
First of yourself. Something — I know not what, and I 
will not ask — troubles you. Something stands between 
you and the repose which you need. Am I right?" 

"You are indeed right. I am deeply troubled." 

"You have not left Outside though you have come 
here. You come not with crimes upon your soul, like 
that other Englishman, but with a purpose not yet 
accomplished. Again, am I right?" 

" How did you learn that?" 

"Any one can read trouble and doubt in your eyes. 
But I have a more certain source of knowledge. 
When that which you think must be done shall have | 
been done, you will be easier in your mind." 

" I think so. It will be finished." 

"Then, Gilbert, I have a message for you. One 
for your private ear." 
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" A message ? " 

"From a person whom you know not— yet. Per- 
haps you will know her — -some time or other. A mes- 

ige from her." His low, soft voice was like music. 

For some reason which as yet 1 know not she takes 
,an interest in you. She is Cicely's mother, and my 
'ery dear friend with whom I hold sweet converse 
ivery day." His voice faltered ; his eyes became once 

lore filled with that strange, soft light — ^of what? 

,nthusiasm ? Credulity? Imposture? Notthelast, 

ot imposture. "She is my oldest friend, my dearest 
iriend, for whose sake her child Cicely is dear to me 
'beyond all earthly things. I say, for her sake; you 
would say, for her memory. To me it is not memory, 
because she lives with me still and daily speaks to me." 
" And the message ? " 

"Yes — the message. 'Tell Gilbert Maryon,' said 
Cicely's mother, 'that what has to be done may be 
done without him. Tel! him to wait ; tell him to be- 
lieve that what has to be done shall be done without 
him." That is the message. As I understand it, the 
time will come soon when the arm of the Lord will 
be stretched out — when some who now cumber and 
trouble the earth will cease their troubling. How do 
you understand it?" 

"Why! how should she know? How should any 
one— you — Cicely — any one know anything? She 
icannot. What does she mean, then ? " 
I " I know nothing, young man. Yet I can read the 
[signs. I do not ask your purpose — I do not ask your 
[past. There is, however, a plain promise with a plain 
Kommand, from one who cannot deceive and can 
Uoretell. On her heights the future is spread out 
[before her like a map. This thing, whatever it is, will 
be done without your aid. Very well, then. You are 
troubled about the event and your own action in it. 
Let it trouble you no more. Suffer your mind to be 
at ease. Believe the promise, obey the command. 
So all will be well with you," J 
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The Master turned away and left Gilbert staring^ 
after him stupidly. 

Now, observe. If one of our frioiids were to tell ua| 
that a telegram had just arrived from a dead man and! 
that it was lying on the study table, we should trt 
that communication with contempt, and that friend a 
a person of strong imagination or of unsound mind* 
Such a thing would not be received seriously in LonJ 
don ; I mean, outside one of the Houses of Pretence.! 
Yet when such a message was brought to Gilbert inT 
this House, whose atmosphere was charged with myw 
terious trances and wonderful ways, he received 
with meekness. The man who gave him the messagi 
was a stranger, an acquaintance of twenty-four hoursS 
standing, the friend of a day; he brought no cre- 
dentials of veracity, he gave no proof of credibility ;■ 
he simply said, " Behold a miracle : I bring to you a 
message from the dead. Why they send you thej 
message I do not know." 

Yet Gilbert received the message with meekness- 
with that rarest of modern virtues. Why? I suppos* 
it was partly because the atmosphere of the place wai 
so strange and weird ; partly, perhaps, on account ofl 
the man who brought the message: a strange, remarkJ 
able man, picturesque, persuasive ; a man with a sof^ 
voice, with eyes deep set, searching, luminous; w 
high, square forehead ; with white flowing hair. 
probably ask ourselves how certain persons — impostors 
— could ever, under any circumstances, be believedll 
The things they pretended were incredible and absurd,-B 
yet they deceived multitudes, and will still deceiv^ 
multitudes so long as they have the persuasive voicci 
the deep-set eyes, the face of candour, the manner o& 
authority. Cagliostro is a case in point, and, I believe,j 
Mohammed, and the late Mahdl. 

With meekness Gilbert received that message.^ 
Why, he had already received and obeyed a warningP 
from a girl — to be sure she looked like an angel i 
spirit. He was also ready to obey a message given hin 
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I by a man who looked like a prophet. He received the 
I message with meekness, and he allowed it to bring him 
I consolation and relief. 

" What had to be done would be done without him." 
I If that were so, really : if that should prove to be so — 
I if he could only believe this — why, the rippling of the 
I stream and the whisper of the breeze would be an echo 
I to the joy of his heart ; his soul would lie open once 
T more — not to trance, but to life and Hght and action. 
[.Anything seemed possible in such a House as this — 
I even a message from the dead ; even the postpone- 
I ment at their command of a killing which he per- 
I suaded himself would be no murder, but the ordeal by 
battle. 

One must own that, in any case, it was really a re- 
markable thing for two such messages to be delivered 
by two persons independently. Certainly the Master 
' could have no suspicion of his intention, nor could the 

I gi'i- 

■ But another and even a more remarkable thing was 
to happen in the evening, as you shall hear. 

At supper in the evening he sat, as before, opposite 
his enemy. Mr. Charles Lee retained so much of his 
English manners that he could and did sit at the table 
as if at a lad/e d'hdte, without the least consciousness 
of the presence of anybody else: with icy separation 
he gazed across the table through the body of the 
man who was going to settle accounts with him. He 
sat in silence; he took such food as he desired, and in 
silence he presently arose and walked out of the hall. 
But Gilbert was no longer concerned about him. 
" What was to be done would be done without him." 
There was once a gallant knight who set forth to kill 
a loathly worm for the sake of a lady. On the way 
he met a fairy who bade him ride on and see the 
worm killed, but not by himself. So he marvelled 
greatly, but rode on with uplifted heart. For though he 
desired very much the death of the worm, without 
which the lady could never be happy, he could not 
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choose but bethink him that it was a powerful crea- 
ture, and one that had already killed many, and that 
the killing of loathly worms was a kind of poaching, 
because these creatures were strictly preserved for the 
hunting of the seigneur. Yet a gallant knight. Gil- 
bert was like his valiancy, with differences: for the 
mediseval worm was sure to fight on provocation, and 
this, his modern successor, might refuse absolutely to 
fight. In that case what to do ? 

After supper, the brothers and sisters, as on the 
preceding night, changed their positions, but not their 
seats ; leaning back against the table with outstretched 
feet and folded hands, and heads slightly Inclined 
backwards. Then, as on the evening before, the man 
at the piano played a stately march, with repetitions 
and deep-voiced chords; and life and thought went 
out of the rows of vacuous faces: all but a few were 
lost to sense and feeling, or understanding. They fell 
into trance. The restless few — among them was the 
little woman, now restless, with whom Gilbert had 
talked in the afternoon — got up and shuflHed through 
their clumsy, ungainly dance on the platform. When 
they left off and descended, the veil of nothingness 
fell upon their faces too : they, like the rest, sat with- 
out their souls — a strange, uncanny sight- 
Then CiceJy sprang upon the stage, and with un. 
tutored feet performed again her wild fantastic dance. 
It was not the same dance as that of last night, but it 
was no less graceful, natural, spontaneous, fantastic. 
Gilbert watched it with increased interest ; for now 
he understood something of what it meant: it was 
like listening to a sonata of which one understands a 
little, and listens to learn more. Last night it was a 
mere unmeaning dance that he saw. This evening he 
understood that she was seeking to bring body and 
mind together into the condition necessary for perfect 
rest. The rhythmic action of the body signified and 
accompanied the movement of the mind : first the 
limbs fell into cadence ; then the mind fell into repose 
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las the music grtw fainter; lastly, with the whirl swift ' 

I and simple, the brain dropped into rest absolute. She t 

[ sank unconscious upon a seat on the platform, her eyes 

open, her hands folded, her sweet face vacuous, with 

none of its ethereal beauty left in it, save of shape and 

line. 

I The musician stopped and leaned back against the 

I wall, also in trance. And now the hall was perfectly 

I. silent; not a breath, nor a cough, nor the movement 

I of a foot, disturbed the ghostly stillness. 

I Suddenly, Cicely rose ; and, still with folded hands 

land open eyes that saw nothing, she walked as a som- 

i nambulist walks straight through the double file of 

'' that enchanted company to Gilbert, as he sat at the 

end of the table in his place near the door. 

"Brother Gilbert," she said, " 1 bring you a mes- 
sage." 

A third message ? He gazed into her face : it was 
lifeless ; no gleam of life or sight in those open eyes ; 
her soft, sweet voice was changed ; it was now metallic, 
and though she spoke in low tones her words echoed 
from wall to wall in the silence of the place. 
" My mother sends you a message." 
"Good Heavens! Your mother?" 
L " First, for a token, and to show that it is really my 
I mother who sends It, she bids me tell you that she 
I was in Lucknow, a child of four years, when the Eng- 
I lish troops relieved the place : and that your father, 
I who was with them, a young lieutenant, took her in 
I his arms and kissed her. That is a token," 
I " My father went through the Indian Mutiny, cer- 
I tainly." 

I "This is the message. 'Tell Gilbert Maryon that 
l^what must be done shall be done: but not by him. 
I Bid him put the thing out of his mind. During four i 
I weeks longer the sinner shall have time to repent. At j 
I the end of that time, what must be done shall be I 
I done, ' " ] 

I So saying. Cicely glided back to her seat, still with 
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the somnambulist's certain walk, and the strange fixed 
gaze of her open eyes. 

Again, one remarks that it is, of course, perfectly 
impossible for a man of Gilbert's education and ante- 
cedents to believe sucli things. They are too absurd 
for human reason. That is the way we talk. But 
there are certain considerations which we overlook. 
For instance, the condition of mind in which such a 
message is received. Gilbert was in a highly sensitive, 
excitable condition. The man he had hunted for two 
years was in his grasp. He was going to fulfil his 
pledge; he was going to set his old friend free. This 
fact alone made him excited and excitable. Then, in 
our casual talk, we are apt to forget the influence of 
voice, eyes; touch, surroundings. This message came 
to Gilbert, for instance, out of the silence and the 
stillness of a whole company of men and women 
entranced, by means of one of that company, herself 
rapt in an undoubted trance. No message could well 
come more solemnly. And then, again, one message 
corroborated its predecessor: Cicely could not know 
anything of the Master's communication. Yet here 
was an exact repetition of it. For the moment, at all 
events, Gilbert believed both messages. All his 
trouble left him. His eyes saw red no more. 

If you please to take the trouble, you may construct 
a very reasonable explanation of the whole phenome- 
non. The Master imagined that every day he con- 
versed with his dead friends — that was his fixed craze. 
Now, he was greatly interested in this pleasant, comely 
young Englishman who had come thus unexpectedly 
into the House. He observed — anybody with any 
penetration could observe — by the usual outward 
symptoms, that this new-comer was in trouble, or 
doubt, or anxiety about something, What more prob- 
able than that he should imagine a vague message 
and communicate it himself, believing it to be true? 
Nothing more natural. As a good child of his gener- 
ation, Gilbert put the thing, next morning, in that 
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W'wa.y ; he wrote it down in his diary, because most 
I men argue best with a pen in hand. And yet, in 
I spite of this rational interpretation, he continued to 
^believe in the message. 

Exactly the sara^ t^ing with Cicely's message. She 
li Imagined this message, because, like the Master, she 
[conversed with her dead parents every evening; she, 
r too, was interested in the new-comer; she, too, had 
[observed the signs of trouble. She dreamed the mes- 
[ sage ; half asleep she carried the dream to him. 

A perfectly rational explanation, you see. Not a 
Lpark of the supernatural about it. Gilbert wrote a 
ount of the two similar phenomena with this 
t explanation. Much is due to one's self-respect in this 
( age ; but, being a descendant of so many ages which 
I have all believed in the uncanny, he continued to be- 
llieveinthe warning and the command; he received 
I the former, he obeyed the latter; and he said to him- 
|self that he disbelieved the whole business. 

When the trance was over, he looked for some 
I repetition of the message, some confirmation from 
I Cicely. She made no sign ; with the rest of the sis- 
I tersshe filed oft to the gynasceum and vanished (or the 
I night. 

Gilbert, a long way from the repose of meditation, 

I sought his own room. He had the curiosity to look 

I into his neighbour's room : it was again empty. What 

I did the man do all the evening in the dark gardens 

[ and the empty workshops of the House? In the 

1 middle of the night he was again awakened by belated 

footsteps in the corridor ; they passed his room, they 

entered his neighbour's room. Mr. Charles Lee, then, 

came up to bed at the fashionable hour of two. What 

had he been doing from seven o'clock in the evening 

until two in the morning? Wickedness, somewhere. 

I Mischief, somewhere. Never mind, In (our weeks' 

I time all would be cleared up. So, relying on those 

Itwo messages, Gilbert went to sleep again. 

In the morning he made a curious discovery. When 
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he exchanged his clothes for the livery of the House, 
he had placed all his money with his watch and a r\ng 
or two in a drawer. There were about six hundred 
dollars in notes and a letter of credit. All the money J 
was gone, "So," said Gilbert, " there is a robber in , 
the House of Meditation.'* 

It was impossible not to connect the deed with thej 
man named Charles Lee. " Poor devil ! " said Gilbert ; I 
" he has sunk low indeed. But he cannot get away I 
from this House. That is impossible." 1 

He resolved upon saying nothing, for the moment,.! 
about his loss, and so he went downstairs to the morn- 
ing work. 

The man whom he suspected was already in thM 
garden, rake or hoe in hand, pretending to a zealous! 
performance of his duties. When Cicely walked overS 
from her place to speak with Gilbert, the man gazed.f 
suspiciously, his face pale with anxiety. They werea 
talking about him. This he saw quite clearly. Every.^ 
body knows when other people are talking aboul 
them; some men pretend that they can hear whatj 
is said — which we need not believe. He was quite^ 
right. The conversation did, in fact, concern this sin^l 
ful brother. 

"My heart has been troubled about you all night,,! 
Gilbert," said the girl seriously. 1 

" It is very good of you to think about me at all/1 
I do not forget what you said last night." 

" What did I say last night ? I wish I could say c 
do anything to remove the trouble." 

" I am not so troubled, I say, Cicely, since I received 1 
your message of last night." I 

She seemed not to hear. "The bad influence," she 1 
said, " is connected with the other Englishman over! 
yonder — the man with a soul as black as night. HeJ 
has no business here; he belongs to lower levels 
his next world he will be a pig, I think, or a rattlesnakeJ 
You know that after death we all go to our own levels^fl 
This man fears you, Gilbert, for some reason. 
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I very plainly that he would do you some harm if he 
dared. You are very hostile to him, and he knows it. 
But he cannot get away. I know not why. He 
would like to fly, but he is afraid," 
"How do you know this, Cicely? Are you a 
witch ? " 
"What is a witch? I know because I can read 
what is written on your face and in your eyes, as 
plainly as any print : and on his face, too. Gilbert, put 
^^^ that purpose of yours out of your mind. Let me try 
^^L to work upon that evil spirit of his and to calm him 
^^1 into forgetfulness. Oh ! how restless he is ! What a 
^H terrible punishment it is for wickedness, that one can- 
^^^ not forget! To be tied and chained in the lower 
levels— oh ! it is dreadful." 

" You will never calm that restless spirit. Cicely. 
But try, by all means — after your mother's message." 
" My mother's message ? What message ? You 
keep talking about a message." 
_ "You gave it to me yourself. Cicely, last night, 

^^m while you were in trance. Have you forgotten? " 
^^h She became greatly agitated, "Oh, Gilbert! what? 
^H I remembernothing of what happens tome in trance. 
^^M Tell me, Gilbert, exactly what it was. Ah 1 my 
^^M mother ! She sent herself — my mother— a message 
^^B to you? Oh! what does it mean that she should 
^^1 think of you ? " The tears came into her eyes. " Yet 
^^H she is so good. She thinks of everybody." 
^^1 " She says that she knew my father long ago, in 
^^H India, when she was a child." 

^^B " Oh ! Yes, yes — she was born in India ; she was in 
^^1 Lucknow when the rebels ... Oh ! it is wonderful. 
^H But the message. Tell me exactly what she said." 
^^H "She said. " That what has to be done will be done, 
^^M but not by him." That is, by me, ' And now he is to 
^^B put the thing out of his mind. For four weeks longer 
^^m the man shall have leisure to repent.' The man is 
^^B Brother Charles, 'At the end of that time what has 
^^H to be done will be done." That is the message, Cicely. 
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The Master brought me another to the same effet 
from your mother." 

" Oh 1 Through the Master too ! Gilbert, there {| 
some reason — I know not what — why she should giW 
you her protection. Oh! you must believe w' 
says: she cannot deceive you; she is so high th^ 
future and past and present are all visible to her. Ohl 
that my mother should send a message, and to yoafl 
Oh ! she will look after you now. Oh, Gilbert ! ' 
how glad I am that you came ! " 

" But about this message?" 

"You must obey — you have no choice. Tell mej 
Gilbert, you believe it." 

" Belief, my child, in such a thing as this is contrati 
to reason. The thing is preposterous. It is HkewisS 
ridiculous. I have said this to myself a dozen times 
Yet, Cicely, I do believe it." 

He took her hand. The other man looked on witM 
a scowl; he could see, but he could not hear — hfl 
could see her sweet, earnest face looking up in prayef 
— and he could see the man's face softening. 

" I believe it, dear child. I will obey. I will waiS 
for four long weeks. And meantime you will talk anffl 
tell me things out of your innocence and your faitl^ 
These things are too high for me. Let me lean awhile,J 
Cicely, on your more stalwart arm." 
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CHAPTERL 
Strawberries I Fine Strawberries I 

One afternoon, about four or five weeks after these 
beginnings, a certain English traveller, whose grey 
hair and grey moustache proclaimed his more than 
fifty summers, was standing in the portico of the first 
hotel of Aldermanbury City, New York State. Alder- 
manbury is not a very important place, but a good 
many thousand people worry through life there; it 
possesses at least one fine street; it has its public 
buildings— which are new and ambitious; it has a 
beautiful park; it has a noble river, which flows past 
its quays and wharves; it holds a daily exhibition of 
activity and industry; it boasts an electric tram as 
well as a horse tram ; it has two, or perhaps ten, daily 
papers; there is a lecture hall; there is a college for 
men and women ; and it is old enough to have a few 
houses of the eighteenth century, with a church, 
wooden pillars and all, actually of the seventeenth 
century. In all America you cannot very well expect 
to find a church much older than that 

It was a sizzling hot day in June ; the outlines of 
things quivered in the heat; the electric cars ran click- 
ing noisily up and down, looking like red-hot fur- 
naces for the accommodation of the wicked ; if any 
man chose to walk on the sunny side it was equivalent 
to committing suicide — the coroner's inquest would 
certainly bring in that verdict ; the broad shady hall 
of the hotel was filled with citizens sitting about and 
transacting business; they all drank iced water; the 
young men tried to preserve the stiffness of their col- 
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lars scientifically by sticking a handkerchief between 
collar and neck. The heat, which overcomes the body 
and brings limpness and languor to the limbs, has in 
America, apparently, no such effect on the mind ; the 
flow of business was not arrested ; in the shops the 
electric fans went whizzing round and round, and then 
went whizzing back again ; they fanned the cheek 
with the burning air, but they could not cool it. 

The Englishman looked up and down the street 
lazily. It was his second day in the place: he had 
seen everything there was to see ; he felt like going on 
to the next place. Why should he not go on? On 
the other hand, why should he go on ? He had been 
going on for the best part of a twelvemonth. To one 
who goes about the world for so long there cometh in 
the end satiety of newness — enough of new places and 
new sights. This American city interested him not: 
on the other hand, if he went on to Boston or New 
York it would be hotter and noiser, and not much 
more interesting. Perhaps he might as well stay there 
— continuance of heat when there is not noise there- 
with is not unpleasant, and in the evening one can 
drive. The park of Aldermanbury is a mighty pretty 
place — much prettier than Hyde Park, or Green Park, 
or even St. James's Park — with its ornamental water, 
its bridges, its islands and its hanging woods, and, 
after sunset, its countless points of fire and millions of 
fireflies. The soft cool air of this park, and stillness 
therewith, would be far better, he reflected, than the ] 
noise of New York, even with a drive in Central Park. 
Perhaps he would stay. In this irresolute condition J 
of mind, he looked up the street and down the street,T 
expecting nothing. He looked into the twilight otB 
the hall, and he considered with pity the energy of^ 
drummers and those who hunt the nimble dollar all 
day long; and he admired the hotel clerk, who, alone 
of mankind, remains unaffected by heat or cold ; who 
stands while others sit ; who is never idle and seldom 
silent ; who works right through all the hours there 
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rare, and never has a rest or a " let up " or a holiday 
who is never hurried, never out of temper, and always 
knows everything connected with the service of life, 
the freight of human bodies, and the times of all the 
trains to everywhere. At this moment, just as if time 
was of no consequence whatever, the hotel clerk was 

■ carefully explaining to an extremely dull lady how to 
get from Aldermanbury to San Francisco. 
The Englishman turned lazily to the street again, 
thinking that perhaps a cigar would help him through 
the time. And he then became aware of a man slowly 
getting along the street on the shady side. The man 
was too far off for his face to be visible ; but some- 
thing indefinable in his manner of walking suggested, 
even at a distance, a certain street called Piccadilly. 

The man drew nearer : the traveller could not choose 
but watch him. Why? Perhaps because there was 
no one else to watch : perhaps on account of that sug- 
gestion of Piccadilly. 

The man carried a large basket ; he went into the 
shops with his basket, evidently offering his wares for 
sale ; he also offered them to the passengers on the 
wood pavement. There were two or three remarkable 
points about his manner of offering the strawberries 
which leaped to the eyes at once. First, he did not 
bawl or cry his wares, like the British costermonger. 
Secondly, in presenting his basket to ladies he politely 
took off his hat with a bow. The action once more 
suggested Piccadilly — not that hats are not removed 
in the presence of ladies at the city of Aldermanbury, 
but that there is a Piccadilly fashion which varies 
from year to year.— or is it from month to month ? 
— and this was the fashion of two years ago. Thirdly, 
that the man stepped like a guardsman, being as tall 
as any in the Household Brigade and as upright ; that 
he carried his head as if he was a belted earl ; and that 
he handled his basket with the left hand much as if he 
had been handling a sword ; further, that he proflfered 
I his basket as if it was a princely gift. And then, sud- 
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denly, the traveller's thoughts flew hither and thith^ 
in the most tumble-down, topsy-turvy, absurd mann^ 
possible: they became akind ofwakingnightmare : 
saw this itinerant merchant standing in a drawing-roM 
filled with people, dressed just as he was in Aldermaj 
bury, offering his strawberries — they were strawberria 
in a basket — for sale to the ladies who were too well-brfi 
to show any astonishment, and only bowed, and s 
'-' Thank you," and bought the fruit. Then he pullw 
himself out of this ridiculous dream, and suddenly r 
ognised the merchant and ran out into the street ani 
slapped that merchant on the shoulder, crying, " Gfl 
bert Maryon ! By the LORD ! What the devil aa 
you up to now?" 

Gilbert Maryon — who was the strawberry vendor-1 
turned his head, put down his basket, and without tis 
least show of surprise, or shame, or confusion — yi 
most young men of London would be abashed i 
being caught in such an occupation — held out 
hand with a frank smile of welcome. 

"You, A n nan dale ! Why, what are you doing I 
Aldermanbury ? " ' 

"I am going home, gradually. I have come hei 
by degrees from San Francisco, and Chicago, an3 
Buffalo, — -I have also come from Japan. I am i 
globe trotter — by your leave." 

"Certainty — with my leave." 

" And you ? What are you doing ? " 

"You see — I am selling strawberries." 

"That is what I do see— Gilbert Maryon is selliiri 
strawberries in the street ! Why is Gilbert Maryoj 
selling strawberries in the street? " 

"Strawberries, you must admit, are grown to 1 
sold. Therefore the end of their existence mi 
achieved. Some one must sell strawberries, 
not I ? It is not, I believe, in any way disgraceful t 
sell strawberries in the street." 

" Well, if you ask my opinion, I think it is — as a 
may say — mildly disgraceful. Not like some thingj 
But still not what a gentleman should do." 
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I "I have ceased to recognise the distinction." 
"Yet it exists. Why have you abolished the dis- 
tinction ? " 
'■ They are very good strawberries," he went on, 
without answering the question. " Have some. They 
are cheaper than any you can buy in the shops; 
I they are also fresher — I helped to pick them at six 

o'clock ; and they are finer. We pride ourselves ' 
particularly on our strawberries, our peaches and our i 
pears; no finer fruit of the kind is grown in the I 
States. Our potatoes also are acknowledged to be ^ 
the best in the market, and I believe that in peas and 
asparagus we are well to the front." Gilbert shovelled 
up a few strawberries in his scoop and offered them to 
his friend. "Try them. -I assure you that they are 
very fine strawberries." 

I" No, thank you. Tell me what it means." 
"These are the strawberries of our community." 
" Your community ? " 
" My community, I am at present a brother of j 
, the community. We are monks and nuns. This i 

my monastic garb." 

His friend looked at it with disdain. It was a grey J 

I suit, quite simple, a jacket with side pockets, not J 
quite in West-End style, and a round hat. ' 

" It hath a reach-me-down appearance. Does the i 
whole community dress like this? " 
"All the men do. I wish to goodness the women 
did as well." 
" What community is it ? " 
"One in which we live the life in common, like the 
early Christians. We live by the labour of our hands ; 
we leave our wealth behind us when we enter. For 
my own part, I work in the garden. Sometimes I am 
sent here to sell fruit. Do have some." 

The traveller observed that, though the voice and I 
nner were those of Gilbert of the London clubs | 
I of London s 
' Old man," h 
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" what did you do it for? There is something behind 
this : you've either got a bee in your bonnet or you've 
got something up your sleeve." 

" I can only repeat that I am, for the present at 
least, a member of this community " 

" Nevertheless- — -" 

"The community is not, like some, composed of 
people who have found the world hollow or discovered 
that society is tinkling symbals. Not at all. Don't 
think that." 

" I won't. You find the society of the community 
superior to that of London : is that the reason of 
your retreat ? " 

"Nine-tenths of us are half-taught rustics; one or 
two are German enthusiasts; there is a repentant 
bui^lar or two; there is a late leader in a notorious 
long firm: there are one or two ladies with a tem- 
pestuous past. These constitute our society. 

"What are you doing in it? Gilbert, there is 
something behind." 

" It's a very interesting community. We do not 
talk ; we do not read ; we do not sing hymns ; we 
have no chapel and no services ; we do not fast or 
macerate ourselves — we have, on the contrary, thresj 
square meals a day, and they are always the samef 
the delicious steak of the American up-country hotea 
with the refined yet tasty dish called ' pork and beans^ 
form the principal part of each meal." 

" Gilbert, once again, in the name of wonder, whad 
are you doing in this awful place? If you cannot tefl 
me, say so." I 

He began, as men will, to think there must be a gif| 
of some kind at the bottom of the mystery. Yel' 
Gilbert was not a coureur des femmes. 

" We meditate ; sometimes we dance ; we fall intt^ 
trance " 

" You don't mean to say that you've struck thi 
Buddhist rubbish?" 

Gilbert shook his head. "The Buddhists are not ii| 
it, my dear friend, compared with us," 
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" Well, come to the hotel, and let us sit down and 
|liave a drink." 

"Certainly," said Gilbert. "Carry the basket for a 
Kbit, will you?" 

Mr. Annandale looked to the right and to the 
Heft of him, also before him and behind him, for 
he was blushing like a schoolgirl, while he obeyed, 
and carried the basket of strawberries into the porch of 
the hotel. 

^ There they sat down, Mr. Annandale produced his 
cigar-case. 
"Thank you," said Gilbert; "for the time I have 
renounced tobacco." 

"Have a drink, then^a whisky-and-soda." 
" Thank you," said Gilbert; "for the time I have 
renounced whisky." 

There was a cheerful light in his eye ; there was a 

Lsmtle upon his lips, — which showed that, in spite of 

'Lhese privations, Gilbert was not treating the com- 

■•munity very seriously. This made the other man 

^till more curious to understand what it meant. 

"Let me see," said Annandale; "it must be two 
Byears since you disappeared without giving notice. 
■Two years; it was either just before or just after the 
[breakdown of Sir Charles Osterley," 

"Just after that event. Lady Osterley, I remem- 
|ber, told me about it." 

"Yes — the divine Dorabyn. I remember you were 
1 old ally of hers; as for me, I am only an old lover, 
lyou know. Yes — after that event. Have you heard, 
f any accident, where the man is and how he is?" 
" He had to go abroad, I believe," Gilbert replied 
[evasively. 

"So they said — so they said. Under certain cir- 
Ccumstances people will say anything. His own peo- 
ple are in the same tale. Gone abroad — gone abroad. 
Wy dear Gilbert, when a man disappears suddenly and 
Hs no more seen, when nobody hears anything about 
nim, when he is never met abroad, when his own peo- 
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pie never mention him, when his wife will not tal^ 
about him with her oldest friends— -meaning me^whid 
is the conclusion? " Mr. Annandale touched his for«| 
head. "That's the conclusion — that, and no otherg 
and poor Dorabyn is a widow, yet not a widow." 

■'A good many people have come to that concIiW 
sion," said Gilbert, 

"There can be no other conclusion. And I'ml 
awfully sorry for poor Dorabyn — the matchlesa.« 
Dorabyn, He was a cold-blooded beast; he alwayj 
looked as if he was devising something dark ; 
treacherous, but statesmanlike, like the murder of Mi^ 
Gladstone and the burial of the body under the 5tati| 
in the Tower. Dorabyn would have him : threw ovd 
all her old admirers — even me, sir, me, who was olq 
enough to be her father — in order to marry ; 
going to be Prims Minister, And this is the end i 

her ambition. Whereas " 

" If she had married you, she would now — 
" Well, it's the month of May, isn't it ? She would.1 
now be the queen of her own world — and a mighty 
fine world it is. But she would have made it finer. 
Poor Dorabyn ! She is travelling about the world 
with her little boy." 

" So I understood when last she wrote to me." 

" And you too have disappeared. Why ? " 

" There seems no reason— does there? — why IshouldE 

communicate to the papers what lam doing andwherfl 

I am staying. The world cares nothing about i 

occupations.' 

"A small part of the world does care a great dealj 
Gilbert." 

" Thank you. Well, I came abroad — I have bee^ 
travelling about for two years. That is really all therq 
is to tell you." 

"Oh! and this precious community?" 

"I have not been there very long: a few weeks 3 

the thing interests me : I don't know how much longel 

I am going to stay — probably not very long." 
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His friend pointed to the basket at their feet. " Do 

I they make you do that every day ? " 

I " No ; strawberries are only in season for a few weeks. 

I do other kinds of work. Mostly, however, I work in 

the garden. One of our principles is that one should 

I not work too exclusively at one thing, or the work it- 

t self raay become a hindrance by occupying our 

I thoughts. So I sometimes make wooden traps, or 

[ turn chair legs — we are great in chair legs — in the 

carpenter's shop. Sometimes I am sent into this city 

to sell our fruit and vegetables." 

"Are there any gentlefolks at all where you are Hv- 
ing?" 

" The distinction is invidious." 
" Have they good manners?" 
"No." 

" Is the cooking good ? " 
" It is detestable." 
" How is the wine ? " 
" There is none." 

"You are taking notes and making up a novel. 
t Well, everybody does that nowadays." 

"I no longer read or write anything. There are no 
books in the House. For the attainment of the per- 
fect life, which is the raison d'itre of the House, 
books are found to be a hindrance." 

" Do you propose to stay much longer ? " 
A curious change fell upon Gilbert's face, a black 
cloud. His eyes darkened. " Perhaps I may come 
out of it in a few days. Perhaps 1 may stay there 
, longer." 

' Are there any girls to talk with — -pour confer fieu- 
\ Tettes, after the fashion of the world — your favourite 
\ amusement ?" 

"There are sisters " 

"In so large a family some of the sisters must be 
I young." 

"To whom we are brothers." 

" It is a kindly tie, Gilbert. Tell me truly : do you i 
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like this abominable life ? Do you really endure 1 
with patience?" 

" Work is not degrading. There might be thing| 
much harder to endure than work. In order to carrj 
out certain purposes one would willingly suffer mu{J 
worse things than work." 

" Well, but the change, the companionshiK 
Remember your companions at home. Remembi 
Dora by n." 

Gilbert flushed suddenly. He could not tell this 
that he was in the place solely for the sake of Dorabyi 

Mr. Annandale changed the subject; there 
something behind ; if Gilbert were really drawn by t 
strange doctrines of this crankery he could not speal 
of the House in this light and careless tone ; if theffl 
was nothing, why was he confused at the mention < 
his old friend's name? A girl must be at the bottooj 
of it — Cherckez la femme, cherckes la femme. Perfe( 
lite, work necessary for the perfect life — heard oi^ 
ever such stuff and nonsense? 

They talked all the afternoon; ihey went back 1 
club-land; they talked about people; they talked seal 
dal; the last scandal but two; the sun went dowtt^ 
they dined together at the hotel— a table decentM^ 
ordered and served ; they had a bottle of fair clar< 
with the old talk. These things refresh the soul aftd 
a course of House dinner and silence withal. 

It was eleven o'clock when Gilbert left the hotel. 

In the morning the darky sweeping the floor founi 
the strawberry basket which Gilbert had forgotten* 
this shows that when he went away he was not thinH 
ing of his mission: to sell those strawberries for 
good of the House. 

Eleven o'clock when Gilbert turned into the streerf 
a clear moonlight night ; the air as warm as in the da« 
He looked about him : the street was almost deserted 
he felt like one who has escaped from prison ; it w 
delightful only to be in the street among men and noS 
in a cell among cranks. He threw up his arms j 
could have shouted in the Joy of momentary freedoid 
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'He strolled down the sidewalk. Presently he came 
to a cross street, at the end of it: on the right rose 
:he public buildings of the city; in the moonlight 
they looked imposing — the moon is very kind to in- 
ferior architecture as well as to ruins ; on the left the 
street sloped to the river; the moonhght lay upon 
the broad bosom of the noble river; half-way across 
there floated rather than sailed, for there was no wind, 
a small boat with her white sail spread, — who was in 
that boat? Wiiy did she sail at midnight? Gilbert 
turned down this street and stood upon the quay. 
Lower down were moored two big river steamers ; 
behind the quay rose two or three saloons, their 
electric lamps burning brightly, and a confusion of 
voices showing that men were still awake. 

" I have not seen real humans for a month," said 
Gilbert. He walked over to the entrance of one 
place: it was a dive; he looked in; there was a bar 
with half a dozen men lounging around ; along one 
side of the room was a bench where two or three men 
were sitting ; they seemed to be seafaring men — prob- 
ably connected with the river steamers. In one cor- 
ner was a table and four men playing cards. Gilbert 
drew back suddenly. For one of the gamblers was the 
man who was going to — what? He knew not what 
would happen to that man. But something. 

There he was, playing with passion and intensity, 
his face drawn with excitement. The other men took 
their gains calmly ; the man, Charles Lee, was 
absorbed and carried away with it. 

There was no danger of being seen by him. Gilbert 
stood in the shade of the entrance. He watched for a 
few minutes. Then he turned away. "There goes 
my money," he said, " the money that he has stolen. 
And this is what our friend does all the evening! Is 
he not afraid ? Is he going mad to venture where the 
police are looking for him? Will it end in his being 
arrested? In that case where is Dorabyn's freedom? 
And where is my promise? And what about that 
message from the skies ? " 



CHAPTER n. 
Voices in the Night 

This unexpected meeting with his old friend- 
Colonel Annandale, the old friend of his father, tiu 
old friend of Dorabyn, the former friend of Charlcf 
Osterley, rudely recalled to Gilbert's mind the piu' 
pose for which he had come to this place. Furtha 
the sight of the man for whom he came to the place 
gambling with common stokers and firemen of th^ 
river steamers, also recalled to him the purpose foil 
which he had come to this place. 

If you remember, he had come to kill this maoJ 
That is to say, he would make him iight, somehow' 
and either kill him or be killed, himself. 

A very serious purpose. It would be difficult ' 
find a more serious purpose. 

" I go out to kill a man, or to be killed." It was lila 
the ordeal by battle, except that in the old orded 
the guilty man had to swear by the Living God and 
by the dead saints that he was innocent ; a perjuri 
which generally afflicted his heart with terror, and too^ 
the strength out of his hand, and the keenness out o 
his sight. In this ordeal the guilty man would no9 
have to make any pretence or commit any perjuryj 
he would simply fight, his guilt being known, in orde) 
to save his life, if he could, 

A very serious purpose, indeed. Yet Gilbert hat 
managed to forget it ; or, at least, to put it out of hu 
mind for four weeks. 

It seems a good deal to forget. Yet we are all o9 
us constantly forgetting and putting out of sight ; 
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vast number of things, to remember which would | 
poison the present. One could not Hve if one had to 
be always gazing back into the past, or always antici- 
pating the future. Which of us loves to dwell, except 
at rare intervals, on the early days of struggle? Yet 
It was a healthy and invigorating time. Which of us ' 
dares to anticipate and realise the pains of eighty; 
the chamber of torture ; the slow dragging of life out 
of the body by long agony ? No one. We can bring 
ourselves to forget everything. Yet, it must be 
admitted, to forget such a purpose as this required 
considerable power of forgetting. 

He had come to kill a man. The man was there, 
waiting to be killed : yet he had done nothing. Why? 
Because a girl brought him a message which she said 
came from the dead. 

Five weeks the message asked for — five weeks' 
respite. Four weeks had gone ; but one remained^ 
only one week: the respite had been asked for on the 
ground of possible softening and repentance. 

Every day, three times a day, the two men sat 
opposite each other at the table in the hall. The 
man who called himself Charles Lee appeared with 
regularity at the common meals of the House; he took 
his seat with calm insolence; he looked through his 
opposite neighbour as if he was not there — -it was in 
the highest style of the best and most popular British 
manner : it was just as if he was taking his place at a 
continental table d'hote ; he sat in silence, pale, self- 
.•contained. and with the well-bred manner of superiority 
which still remained to him, Gilbert talked with 
iCicely; neither of the two addressed a word to this 
man. The meal despatched, he rose and departed, 
silently. In the morning he pretended to work in the 
garden, but did nothing; in the afternoon he strolled 
about under the shade trees and slept on the benches. 
This silence and deliberate separation helped to make 
it possible for Gilbert to-set his purpose on one side 
and to forget it. Had the man talked or blustered or 
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pretended, the end would have been forced upa( 
Gilbert. 

It was nearly midnight when he reached the Housq 
Lights were out : the community were long sin^ 
sleeping peacefully. / 

He mounted to his room, uodressed quickly, and 1^ 
down. : 

Sleep came, and with sleep came visions. The^ 
were terrible visions, born of the purpose in his mind',* 
thus awakened and returned to him. The visions 
showed him the flower-gardens of the House; among 
the flowers moved the girl, pure and white, neither 
tearing evil, nor thinking evil, nor knowing evil; and 
beside her stood an evil presence— whose soul was black 
through and through; but it could do no harm to the 
girl. And then he saw in his visions a figure, marching 
solemnly and slowly, though still at some days' distance. 
It was the figure of Death himself; not a grinning 
skeleton, but a strong man armed, with purpose in his 
face — and lo ! the countenance of Death was not his 
own, but some other whose face was hidden ; but the 
shape and the height and the carriage of the shape 
were like unto the shape and the height and the carri- 
age of Sir Charles himself. The vision was so vivid 
and clear that he must have been asleep, though he 
thought he was awake : it is only in sleep that we are 
enabled to receive such visions. He sat up, trying to 
bring it back, especially the vision of that Death, the 
Avenger who was not himself, but another. What 
other? Oh I adream^a dream. 

Sleep would come no more. It was a hot night; 
he got up and leaned out of his open window, trying 
to think coherently. This was difficult, because he 
was tired, and in that condition of half sleep in which 
the mind will not work. Only a week remained. He 
must resolve on something ; he must be ready for 
action. What ? 

Dorabyn was in America. The thing must be done 
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without further delay. How should it be done ? 
How should it be begun? 

First, he discovered sleepily that he could not 
answer that question. Then he woke up a little more 
and tried again. Still he could not find out any | 
answer. Then he became quite broad awake and yet 
he could not find an answer. He tried other things ; 
his mind was quite clear and able to work upon these ; ' 
but in this line he could not think at all ; it was just 
as if a high brick wall stood up before him if he > 
moved in this direction. 

He looked out into the night — a dark, black, moon- 
less night ; as breathless as, in the early summer, the 
state of New York often sees the night. It was as 
hot as one may experience in the Red Sea at the 
same season : away over the hills there flashed inces- 
santly gleams of lightning with low growls and r 
blings of thunder. 

He stood leaning out of the window, watching the 
flashes which lit up for the moment the farm buildings j 
and the gardens of the House ; and he wondered ' 
when this brick wall would vanish and when he should ' 
find an answer to that question. Because, you see, it | 
was now really necessary that an answer of some kind 
should be found. 

His thoughts kept coming back to this question. 
He tried to think of other things; of the House; of 
the girl Cicely, thoughtful, serious, sweet of face and 
firm of eye and innocent of brow : of the men and 
women in trance; of the grim and mournful iistness- 
ness which they called Recreation ; of the dulness ; of 
the sadness; of the strange unreal futility of a place 
whose people were nourished and kept alive by illusions 
and self-deceptions, like those islanders of Rabelais 
who fed upon wind : all these things he could think 
about clearly. He could even picture to himself the 
degradation of the man gambling in the lowest den of 
an American town ; and the despair o( the man hiding 
in the last place of concealment possible ; the man 1 
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hunted j the man disgraced. He could remember 1 
promise to Dorabyn in her agony that he would ! 
her free. And then ? Then he could go no furth 
If he asked that simple question, "How?" the h!^ 
brick wall rose up before him over which he could i 
climb ; over which he could not even look. 

"What must be done shall be done, but not \ 
you." 

It was a promise. Whose promise? Cicely . 
that it was the promise of a dead woman. What matT 
ter, so long as the charm acts, whether it is illogical, 
absurd, contrary to reason ? Charms have healed peo- 
ple ever since the world began. The words, like a 
charm, fell on Gilbert's disquiet soul. They were as 
the cold blade upon the burning wound of the soldier. 
His restlessness suddenly left him ; there returned to 
his soul once more the sense of reliance with which 
Cicely had bewitched him when she first brought that 
message ; with which the girl had held him patient and 
contented, for four weeks. 

"What must be done shall be done, but not by 
you." 

Had this thing been known to the world concerning 
Gilbert, who was not a visionary, nor a crank, nor a 
dreamer, nor a ghostmonger, but a sane and simple 
man, who troubled his head about no such matters — ■ 
had it been spread abroad in his club that Gilbert 
Maryon, of all men, had yielded to such an influence, 
there would have been derision. But no one in any 
club will ever be able to connect the name of Gilbert 
Maryon with this sad softening of the brain, because 
Gilbert Maryon keeps the story to himself. 

He felt no further desire for sleep ; he continued to 
lean out of the window, watching the play of lightning 
and listening to the rumblings among the hills. The 
air was in that condition which unscientific people 
who wish to be thought scientific, love to describe as 
"charged with electricity." The exact scientific de- 
scription of that condition I do not know; in common 
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parlance, however, men speak of it as " jumpy." Per- I 
haps the Hghtning made the night jumpy. Now when 1 
the air is jumpy, you may experience all kinds of 
strange, impossible, and incredible things, A man 
speaks afar off ; his voice is close at your ear. You 
reply, your voice is far off; the closing of a window is 
like the firing of a cannon. One man — -a visionary, he 
— walking once in the poetical neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury (London, West Central) — the day being 
Sunday, the season early summer, the time evening, 
the air very jumpy — it was, in fact, only five minutes a 
before the breaking of the great thunderstorm that | 
o"er pale Britannia passed exactly twenty-five years I 
ago — this man, I say, heard people talking in their I 
houses behind the closed windows — yea, heard what t 
they said; as a proof, he reported that the language I 
and the ideas were for the most part creeping and I 
common. I tell this anecdote, not because I hope to 1 
be believed, though it is quite true. This visionary I 
has never been believed. Whenever he relates the in- 
cident allusions are made to his calling, which is that 
of raconteur or story-teller. Yet for once he stumbled 
into plain, naked truth. I tell it here because it illus- 
trates, as pat as possible, the adventure which came to , 
Gilbert on this night of wakefulness and visions, and J 
hot, still air, and general jumpiness. I 

It was about two o'clock in the morning — the time " 
between the two days, when the memory of the dead 
day has wholly gone out of the sky and the anticipa- 
tion of the new birth has not yet begun : not a time 
for ghosts, who come earlier or later ; when the whole 
world is asleep, even the watchdog. Now please to 
remember, before you read what may appear incredi- 
ble, the exact position of Gilbert's room of the House. 
The latter faced full south : in its western wing were j 
the cells or sleeping-rooms of the men; on the west I 
side of this wing, and on the third floor, was Gilbert's I 
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open road to Aldermanbury. In other words, Gilbert 
was as far as the position of the House would allow 
from any persons walking on that road. 

In such a place, at such a time, in such a position, 
the following remarkable experience arrived to the 
man leaning with his head out of window. 

First he heard footsteps on the road at some dis- 
tance from the House: that would not, perhaps, be so 
very strange a thing on a metalled road, because, on 
such a road, a man's footstep might be heard a long 
way ofT, in the intervals of growling thunder: but the 
road was not metalled ; it was a plain dusty cross- 
country road, used for no other purpose, at this end, 
than for communication with the House. 

There were two distinct footsteps ; he heard them 
and distinguished them quite plainly : one step be- 
longed to a man, the other to a woman. What man 
—what woman — could be walking along this road at 
such an hour? Tramps, perhaps: but tramps never 
came to this House; first, because it stood well away 
from the main road ; and, next, because those tramps 
who had tried it reported of the place that a real day's 
work had to be put in ; and at least a third of a day's 
work before any grub was exhibited. Now, work to a 
tramp is like the other end of a magnet to the needle : 
it makes him turn and run away. The footsteps were 
not those of tramps. Further, it became apparent to 
Gilbert that the feet were moving in different direc ^ 
tions. 

Gilbert listened curiously ; his senses were strangely 
quickened, yet he neither marvelled nor asked how he 
came to hear and to understand things so far off. As 
for the footstep of the man, though it was still a long 
way off, on the other side of the House, still on the 
road which led to the city of Aldermanbury, he recog- 
nised it as that of the man who called himself Charles 
Lee. 

" He is coming home after his gambling bout. He 
has lost all my money," said Gilbert. 
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The other footstep, that of the woman, was in that 
road also, going to meet this man. 

" What woman is it ? What can she want with this 
man in the dead of night?" He hstened again with 
curiosity. Surely, surely — the footstep of the girl 
Cicely, Of Cicely ! Then he leaned out of wmdow 
and listened with all his ears. What was Cicely, the 
child Cicely, doing with this fallen gentleman in the 
middle of the night? The flashes of lightning lit up 
the farm buildings and the gardens; but they could 
not show him this couple meeting in that road on the 
other side of the House. 

But he could hear. He heard not only footsteps 
but also words. 

Outside, the man Charles Lee was walking home to 
his retreat. Night after night he ventured forth in 
the darkness to a den frequented by certain persons of 
the baser sort, where, if he could show a single dollar, 
he could gamble as long as the money held out. This 
evening he was returning home stone broke. It has 
been indicated how he was able to find money for the 
last gamble : that plunder was now, after four weeks' 
changes and chances, mutabilities and variations, en- 
tirely vanished, and he knew not where to turn for 
more. He walked slowly; he hated walking along 
the rough and dark road — it was four long miles from 
Alderraanbury to the house which he loathed but 
could not leave. All day long he devised plans for 
disguise and escape; yet what disguise would hide 
him ? And where could he find any disguise? Spec- 
tacles, a red wig, a beard, a patch over one eye: but 
how to get these things? And when he had them, 
where to go without money ? And every day and all 
day long his heart failed him (or fear and rage, because 
he saw no way of escape and no choice but to stay 
where he was. 

Presently, when the house was almost in sight, 
Brother Charles heard footsteps approaching. And 
he stopped with a great curse upon his lips. 
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" That girl again 1 " he swore. She drew neareii I 
" She is mad. She is put up by that damned Maiyoa J 

fellow ! She tries to frighten me." He had made up | 
his mind by this time that Gilbert, too, was a refugee, | 
and that he would not bring the police to the House i 
for his own sake. " Frighten me," he repeated. " Tg J 
frighten me away ! " He straightened himself an<a^ 
walked on with resolution. The man was truly d 
most deplorable and a most disgraceful creature, buH 
he was not to be alarmed by bogies. 

Then the girl met him, clad in a white dressing 1 
gown, with no hat. She stood before him and threw J 
out her arms to bar the way. 

" Well ? You are here again ? Do you think I shall i 
take you for a ghost? " asked Charles Lee. " What is J 
the meaning of this play acting? Are you not afraid 
to come out by yourself in the middle of the night? f 
Are you going to give me some more messages from ( 
dead people? Pray do not trouble. The dead, my ' 
girl, sleep very still. They know nothing that is done. 
Theyneither hearnor speak, nor understand anything." 

"I am sent, Brother Charles." 

" Sent ! " he repeated. " Once for all, I am not the 
man to be moved by rubbish of that kind. Confess i 
that young Maryon sent you. He wants to get me 
out of the place. Why does he want me to go ? You 
girl — Cicely — go and tell him that I won't interfere 
with him if he lets me alone. If he won't- " 

"1 am sent," she repeated "You have hitherto 
paid no heed. I am sent to tell you that the allotted . 
time is well-nigh over ; there remain but six days ; j 
and then " 

" What then ? " 

" When a man has done all the evil that he is per- 
mitted to do, when there is no more hope that he , 
will forget the past, he is called away." 

" You mean that I am going to die in a week?] 
Perhaps. But how am I to die ? I am perfectly j 
well; as well as this infernal place will let me be." 
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"You are such a man," said Cicely, without answer- 
ing his words. "You will not be permitted to do any 
more evil." 

" If you were a man," he replied, weakly. 
Then she raised her hand and became like the Mas- 
Kter, a prophet. "You will not forget the past: you 
e tied with a chain of shame and wickedness ; you 
Ifeel the shame, you cannot feel the wickedness; that 
lis your punishment already : it will be a part of your 
Knext existence that you will feel the misery yet not be 
Cable to give up the cause. Oh ! you must sink far, far 
Sbelow this present life: you have I know not how 
Kmuch trouble and suffering before you can rise again 
»to what you were in the days of your youth. Only a 
J week left; and then — Charles Osterley— — " 

" What ? " he cried. " Who told you my name ? " 
"You will suffer what men call death." 
"Who told you my name? Was it Maryon? 
I What do you know about me ? " 

" That you will die, Charles Osterley. There are 
I still before you six days. There is yet time to cut the 
[-chain and to forget the past." 

I She turned and left him, speeding swiftly home. 

I The man stood still, pale and trembling. The sound 

of his own name, which he had not heard since he 

went out of the presence of the man whose name he 

had forged, made him tremble. The after story was 

I nothing— only followed as a corollary on the first : 

l that he had become rogue and sharper and conspirator 

I was nothing, compared with the memory of that 

I forgery. 

Gilbert, from his window, listened. The girl's 
voice ceased ; he heard her light footstep as she 
returned to the house. The man for some time 
remained still. Was he terrified? Was he moved? 
Was there any hope at all that he could, if he would, 
forget the past ? 

Presently his footstep was heard again ; but it was 
I slow and heavy, as of one oppressed with weariness 
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or heaviness of mind. It reached the house; 

passed along the gravel walk before the house; iA 
reached the entrance to the wing, which stood openf 
day and night ; it came slowly up the stairs ; it pa: 
along the corridor. Gilbert left the window 
turned to the door. That night — that very night- 
he would tell him all, and why he came : he woulffl 
warn him and bid him prepare. But his hands in thg 
dark fell upon the bare wall of the room; he groped 
about, feeling for his door: he could not find it, Tha 
wall of the room was exactly like the wall which stootl 
between him and the answer to that question. Id 
would not suffer him to pass through in order to gea 
at the man. Gilbert desisted: you cannot fight i^ 
brick wall ; he lay down and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning the thing was like a dream of thd 
night. Cicely greeted him in the garden with herj 
serious smile. 

"You should look tired this morning. Cicely," 
Gilbert. " You had a broken night. Yet you look a 
fresh and as sweet as one of your own rosebuds." 

" I had a very good night, Gilbert. I always sleeps 
well." 

"Oh!" It was, then, as he knew beforehand, 
trance or a sleep-walking. " Did dreams visit you ? " 

" Dreams ? Yes, I dreamed about Brother Charles." 
She shuddered and looked round. "To think abou^ 
him gives me a kind of sore throat : it pains me onlw 
to look at him. Oh! Gilbert, his soul is black through 
and through. What does he stay here for? Som« 
thing will happen to him — I am sure that something 
will happen to him." 

" I think it very probable^more than probable." 

" His heart is full of hatred and of fear: I feel itJ 
when he sits beside me in the hall. Perhaps he wiUfl 
be criticised," 

" You are a witch, Cicely. Will criticism — ^which ] 
take to be a fearless expounding of one's faults- 
quite meet the case?" 
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Cicely shook her head. "It must be a dreadful j 
thing," she said, "to be criticised." 

Gilbert iaughed. " I do not think the criticism of | 
the fraternity would be very formidable. However, 
you do not always dream about his nigger heart. 
Have you no more pleasant dreams?" 

"Oh, yes. I dream of you sometimes. And my 
mother always talks to me every morning. When you 
have quite forgotten the past, Gilbert, and can medi- 
tate like us, you will be able to talk to your own 
mother, perhaps." 

" Perhaps. And to dream of you. Cicely, which 1 
would be very delightful." He looked round the gar-i 
den. The man Charles Lee was not there, " Where | 
is our cheerful neighbour, the black heart? He came ] 
home so late last night that doubtless he sleepeth : 
much the same sort of sleep, no doubt, as is granted J 
to the white heart. Don't you think it was veryJ 
late?" 

No ; she remembered nothing. " I don't know," she 1 
said. " I suppose you went to bed at the usual time?" 

Gilbert changed the subject. "Cicely, do you 
remember bringing me a message? I was invited to 
postpone a certain purpose for five weeks. Do you 
remember?" 

"Yes, I remember something about it." 

"Do you know what the purpose was?" 

" No." 

" Did you connect that message with the man — of f 
whom you dreamed, last night? " 

" No." 

Then the breakfast bell clanged and clashed. 

"We will talk about this, later on, in Recreation," 
he said. 

Brother Charles was late in hall. Something 
seemed to have happened to him. He was always 
pale; this morning he looked white; his eyes ^ 
underlined : not that he had lost anything of the grand 
manner— that is, consistent with trembling hands, i 
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with meaning or suspicious glances : even the greatesB 
man, Charlemagne himself, could be suspicious aa 
times. Yet there was something in his manner, 
one who knew the truth, as of the hunted creature 
nearing the spot where he will stand at bay. 

In the garden, after breakfast, he wandered aboug 
aimlessly, carrying a hoe and doing no manner ( 
work. Presently, with an evident effort, he accoste^ 
Cicely, who was among her Bowers. 

" Teil me," he said — " I have, I suppose, the righS 
to ask — how you have managed to learn my name a 
What I want to know is — who told you ? and what hq 
has told you besides? " 

" I do not understand," she answered, wonderings 
"Your name? It is Charles Lee. What more i 
there to know ? " 

Either the most consummate actress in the world,; 
or perfectly ignorant and innocent. Was she sleep 
walking? Yet could there be such sleep-walking i 
would reveal a hidden name? 

" Come," he said. " It is your humour not 
understand. Suppose we put it another way. Whys 
have you been meeting me every night for the lai 
week and more in the dead of night, bringing youi^ 
pretended warnings and prophecies?" 

"Brother Charles!" Cicely answered in amazemenid 
" you are wandering in your wits. Indeed, you 
ill. Had you not better lie down, and, if you cai 
seek forgetfuiness in meditation ? " 

" No — no. But you met me last night — again— 
the middle of the night." 

" How could r meet you in the middle of the nightifl 
You are dreaming. In the middle of the night youtj 
are in your room and I am in mine. Your words a 
foolish. Go away and lie down. Perhaps the sun ha; 
touched your head." 

"I believe it is a House of ghosts," said MrJ 
Charles Lee. He shouldered his hoe. " You are alll 
ghosts together." He turned away, but came bacfcj 
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again. " Do not imagine/' he said, " that I am afraid 
of ghosts, or of madness, or of mad women, or of sham 
messages. But about that name — how did you learn 
my name ? " 

" Go away, and He down,** said Cicely, " till the fit 
has left you. All this, Brother Charles, is part of the 
past which you will never even try to forget. One of 
these days they will criticise you. I am sure they 
will ; and then— oh ! I don't know what will happen 
then." 

He looked into her serious eyes — was the girl a con- 
summate actress? How else could she pretend not to 
know about these nightly meetings? He looked 
across the garden and saw Gilbert working among the 
strawberries. Of course they were in collusion. 

"You refuse to answer me," he said. "As you 
please, then ; I have no more to say. Do not, how- 
ever, bring me any more sham messages/* 



CHAPTER in. 
On the Verandah. 

Gilbert deferred further explanation till after Ret 

reation. 

It was Cicely's custom at this time to remain behiaqj 
and to talk awhile with the Master, It was the tim 
that in her father's life belonged to him. It is nd 
good for a child to grow up altogether in silenc 
when he died the Master carried on the custont 
What did they talk about? Indeed, one knows nofl 
The flowers, the birds, the sky, the other world chieflw 
I think — the other world which thus became to tiu 
girl as real as this. She saw it plainly : a world ' 
much like her own ; a garden closed, roses in profiB 
sion, lilies red and white and yellow, the distant hiUf 
yellow with the golden rod ; and on the lawns anJ 
under the shade of the trees her father and 
mother, whom they called, while still on their earthlj 
pilgrimage, Brother Raymond and Sister Alice. The] 
were in white — the old Baptist's early reading [_ 
him a New Jerusalem, in which the saints were clothe! 
in white ; but he turned the city of the jasper gatd 
into another House of Trance, and the place of i 
thousand joys into another pilgrimage to anothri 
New Jerusalem. But the child saw it all so plainly 
that when she joined the rest in Meditation she flew 
off without the least delay and embraced her mothof 
and kissed her father and held high and saintly diaj 
course, insomuch that when the time came to returr 
it was with a glowing cheek, a beating heart, and { 
humid eye. All this she got, I believe, from thi 
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after-dinner talk. And as for the Master, though he 
very properly insisted on the loneliness of each indi- 
vidual — each standing in the Universe apart and alone 
— in the society of this young girl, the daughter of the 
House, he even forgot for the moment that loneliness 
of elevation which he proclaimed and preached. 

Again, every prophet must have his favourite; his 
feminine believer and disciple. It is impossible to be 
complete as a prophet without a favourite. Moham- 
med had Kadijah; St. Francis of Assisi had Lady 
Clare; every vicar has his pew-opener ; the Master of 
the House of Trance had one woman whom he spe- 
cially loved and who entirely believed in him. To this 
good and faithful disciple the prophet confided every- 
thing ; he clothed, for her eyes first, his visions in 
■words ; in her simple and unquestioning faith he found 
a reflection of his own ; and because it was so unques- 
tioning and so simple, his own faith was strengthened 
and his own confidence in his own mission was proved 
to be founded on the solid rock. But for this after- 
noon talk the girl, before Gilbert arrived, had no op- 
portunity of speech at all. But for this she might 
have lost altogether the power of speech, as some of 
the men had done, simply for want of practice. One 
may very well forget how to talk if one remains silent 
long enough. There is the leading case of Alexander 
Selkirk. People who live much alone become unready 
with words; the mind works, but no record is made 
by word of mouth concerning its operations. It is 
interesting to reflect that thus the greatest discoveries 
may have been made and lost, simply because the 
discoverer could not speak, or read, or write. Cicely, 
in this way, preserved the (possibly) useful faculty of 
speech ; yet she spoke little and always slowly and 
with thought, as if words were precious, and not to be 
wasted and lightly thrown about. 

This day the Master remained as usual sitting in his 
armchair. Cicely sat at the end of the bench, her 
"iCad on her hand and her left arm on the table. 
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" You look troubled, dear Master," she said, " Your 
eyes are full of trouble." 

" There is something in the House, child, that pains 
me. I know not what it is. It jars and frets: some- 
thing that concerns our peace and tranquillity. 

" Indeed, Master, 1 know of nothing. Everything 
is quiet. For the moment, I suppose, they are nearly 
all asleep." 

It has been explained that most of the community 
thus interpreted the uses of Recreation. 

" No," he went on, fretfully. " There is something 
that threatens. I feel it, though I cannot tell you 
what it is, I have asked your mother about it." 

" What does she say ? " 

"I cannot remember all she says. We are imper- 
fect—the best of us. I cannot remember, much as I 
desire to remember. She told me what to expect. 
But I have forgotten. Yet I remember her assurance 
that it should not be allowed to drag me down. That 
is everything ; I ought to ask no more." 

"Then, Master, why should you vex yourself about 
it ? Nothing can hurt you that does not drag you 
down." 

" It may drag others down. I look round the hall, 
dear child, and I like to think of their souls as I knew 
them when they first came ; so simple they were then, 
and so common and uncultivated, most of them. And 
I like to think of them rising by means of meditation 
to heights unknown Outside, where they must needs, 
in order to rise at all, call in the aid of services and 
sermons. Well, it is to pass without harm to me— 
and without harm to you. I remember so much, 
Cicely. I remember, too, that your mother is con- 
cerned very strangely with Brother Gilbert. She 
talks to me about him. It is a good thing for him 
that he came here. Something troubles him, but it 
will pass : he is to possess his soul in patience. Why 
she is interested in Gilbert, I cannot tell you. Hush ! " 
—he sal up and listened, his eyes suddenly gazing 
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I into space. "Go, dear child, go — she calls me. I 
I hear her voice. Alice, I come — I come." 

His head (ell gently back ; his eyes became fixed : 
I he was in trance again. 

Gilbert waited for Cicely on the verandah with the 

I greater part of the community. It was no afternoon 

I for croquet on the lawn if anybody had been willing 

I to play; the sun was too fierce and the air too hot, 

1' Many of the members were sitting on the long, low 

I bench that ran round the deep verandah : they were 

L mostly fast asleep. Beyond the lawn, under the trees, 

others, also fast asleep. One or two paced the 

P floor of the verandah, restlessly, not together, not 

talking, but separate and apart ; there was no murmur 

of voices, no sound of talk, no rustling of whispers; 

every soul was consciously alone, selfishly absorbed ; 

f to each, amidst the crowd, the others did not exist at 

And their faces were so heavy, so vacuous, that 

I Gilbert's heart was filled with pity for them and for 

I the experiment and the doctrine. 

Among those who walked up and down the veran- 
I.dah was a woman — stil! young — apparently under 
Ithirty. She was a big-boned woman, tall and angular, 
I with no figure to speak of. The dress of the sisters 
B seemed to suit her, hideous as it was; her hair was cut 
I quite short; she had no ornament at her throat; and 
f she walked with something of the firm and plodding 
step of the farmer. Her features were shaped with a 
rougher, even ruder, handling than is generally con- 
sidered suitable for a young woman ; it was essentially 
I a hard face, such as belongs to one of a hard and 
■ narrow creed, belongmg to a family of that old Puri- 
■^an stock which for generations has known no life 
J without struggle and endurance ; which has forgotten 
1 whatever desire for knowledge of beauty it ever pos- 
I sessed — whether beauty of form or thought or expres- 
I sion ; of music, poetry, or art. The face of the woman 
Iwas resolute, hard, and keen ; yet the eyes, as become! 
ra member of the community, could soften and be- 
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come the eyes of a dreamer : all the members of thJ 
community had this dreamy eye at times ; it was iheifl 
common possession; they could be classed and recoga 
nised by their eyes ; without the possibility of th9 
dreamy eye the crank became impossible. With soni^ 
the dreamy habit betrayed itself in a soft and limpl^ 
eye, like Cicely's ; with this woman, even at hej 
dreamiest, which was just at the commencement > 
Meditation, her eye retained something of its hardj 
ness. It was as if at that hallowed moment there \ 
something to be endured — something of the strugi 
of New England life. 

The name of this saint was Plicebe — Sister Phcebe j 
she sat in hall on the right hand of Mr, Charles Leef 
therefore nearly opposite to Gilbert. She never spoleM 
at meals; seldom at any other time. Her work la^S 
in the farm, among the poultry and in the dairy. No* 
one could equal her in the rearing of these interesting 
creatures or in the management of the eggs. No one 
could approach her for butter, cheese, or cream ; and 
she was not unacquainted with the common pig. She 
worked every day with honest zeal and energy ; she 
loved the work ; she believed in the House ; there was 
not any member of the whole community who better 
understood the Rule and the day's routine, and what it 
meant, from Fatigue, which began it, its very Restor- 
ation, Recreation, Elevation, and Meditation, down to 
Retirement, which ended it. She loved the Rule ; 
she loved the House; she wanted no change — until 
there came to the House a disturbing element, in the 
shape of a young man of strange and unusual make. 

This afternoon she walked backwards and forwards 
restlessly, her mind evidently agitated by some 
troubling of the peaceful waters. From time to time 
she glanced at Gilbert ; then she turned away ; then 
she glanced again ; her eyes were full of hesitation and 
of doubt. She looked and turned her head, and looked 
again. These little indications might have been legible 
to any who understand the simple voice of Nature. 
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And she drew nearer, gradually, to the strange young 
man of unusual appearance and speech ; it was as if 
she could not choose but draw nearer. She gradually 
approached him, still with hesitation in her manner 
and in her look, and still with rebellious turnings of I 
the head and eyes. ' 

" Brother Gilbert," she began at last, abruptly ; and 
as she spoke her cheek became aflame and she stopped 
short, 

" What is it. Sister Phcebe? " True to the princi- 
ples of the House, Gilbert, entirely occupied in hi^ 
own reflections, which concerned Cicely, had paid noifl 
attention to these symptoms. I 

" It has been in my mind to warn you, for a lon^B 
time " and she stopped again. ^B 

"To warn me — for a long time," he repeated. I 

"That we do not encourage frivolous conversation J 
I overhear you every day at Restoration engaging iirl 
frivolous t^k with Sister Cicely — about Outside. Itl 
is not good for us to talk, or think, about Outside. Itfl 
agitates the mind." I 

" Serious conversation is, I believe, held to be per-fl 
missible." I 

"It may be improving if it leads to elevation. Led 
me talk seriously with you," I 

The ice once broken, the fires of modesty left hed 
cheek. She became once more cold and hard. I 

"Shall we sit down?" asked Gilbert. " Sitting™ 
down may be frivolous. On the other hand, wher™ 

accompanied by such serious talk as yours- " HeM 

sighed, and took a seat on the bench. ■ 

She sat down and folded her hands and straightenedB 
herself. She looked very, very straight. I 

" We do not encourage single attachments," shefl 
began. " They are accounted in this House to bin 
injurious." fl 

" Indeed ! I think I have heard of that superstition. "J 

" We come here," she added, " for elevation, not fod 
single attachments." fl 
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" That is, I suppose, your reason for coming herc'l 

" They do say, in the laundry, where you can'fl 
prevent talk, that you and Brother Charles are twffl 
English noblemen, obliged to quit your country o ' 
account of your dreadful profligacy." 

"Really! That is what they say in the laundry 11 
They have an excellent motto in the Marischal Com 
lege of Aberdeen — 1 recommend it for laundry us^ 
with Cleaver's soap, unless you prefer Pears', to rubiS 
in. It is this: ''They say — what do they say? 
them say,' " 

"Not that we mind what you have been, There^ 
aheap of wickedness behind us in this House. But ifl 
is all forgotten. Even a British nobleman is welcom^ 
here if he forgets the past. I hope you have forgottei 
the past, Brother Gilbert?" 

" One cannot always forget the past. Besides, thai 
of a British nobleman is too awful for anything. Lei 
us try to forget as much as possible — all the unintetl 
esting bits, at least. You, Sister Phcebe, withouffl 
doubt had nothing to forget." 

She considered a little. 

" No," she replied, perhaps with some regret. " I'v^ 
nothing much to forget. I was never one o 
scoffers. I came here because I wanted quiet." 

"You wanted quiet? Strange! I thought thaj 
you all wanted as much noise as ever you can po^ 
sibly get — doors that bang in railway carriages; bells 
that ring and ding and cling and clang along tha 
street ; electric cars that click. But you, actually* 
alone of your worldly women, wanted quiet ! " 

" I wanted to be alone sometimes. There was no 
loneliness at home. We had crowds in chapel; crowds 
in Sunday-school ; crowds to prayer-meeting; crowds 
in the workrooms; even at night I couldn't be alone 
in a bedroom to myself. So I came here to be quiet, all 
alone with my own soul. And the Master took me in." 

" Your soul and you. The pair of you." i 

"I wanted to be quiet. So I came here. I neverj 
knew what happiness meant till I came here." 
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r "Here you are quite lonely in a crowd, I should 
have thought — but it doesn't matter. I suppose i£ | 
you were to marry it would be in order to become 
' more lonely. But of course the sisters do not marry?" 

" Some do. Oh, yes ! And some say it helps ele- 
vation. I might marry " — she looked at him strangely 
— "I might many, I say, if 1 found a man who would 
help in elevation." 

" Who would make himself a ladder. You would 
j climb up your husband?" 

"There's ways. Outside, it's good to have a hus- | 
I band to work for the house. Here it may be good— 
I I don't know — to have a husband Just as a kind of ' 
support. Sometimes one feels lonesome. Sometim 
it's good to talk about your experiences, and there's 
no one here who cares to listen. A husband would 
have to. That's his duty." 

"Yes. And what would the husband get by it?" 

■' Brother Gilbert — he'd get ME ! What more | 
would the man have?" 

"Ah I That, indeed!" said Gilbert, in his softest, 
most sympathetic voice. "That, indeed ! " 
I " Brother Gilbert "^she laid her hand, a rough and 
osseous hand, upon his — and a strange and terrifying 
softening came into her eyes. "We must talk again. 
I think you want some one to be pulling you up all I 
the time. By yourself you'll never get up, you're that f 
light in your talk. Sister Cicely is a good girl, but she 1 
hasn't begun real elevation, not yet. She wouldn't ] 
be any use to you at all, Besides, we don't allow of 1 
single attachments. If you got to be thinking all J 
day about Cicely, you would never rise; you'd just I 
sink down, ever so much down," 

" Well, but when a man is married attachments | 
begin. That's the proverb," 

"There's no single attachments in this House," 
she repeated, " married or not. Remember that. 
There is selection, not attachment. If I were 
think of marriage, Brother Gilbert," — again that ; 
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congruous softening of the face (ell upon fier — Gilbert 4 
shuddered and sprang to his feet—"' I should want one I 
quite different from my own people, so as I could 1 
never fall back' into the old grooves, fie should talk | 
different; he should think different; he should talk i 
gentle and soft, like you — and he should have parlour I 
manners all the time." 

"You like parlourmanners? Sodo I.SisterPhcebc. i 
I think you ought to be married, if the laws of tfieJ 
community allow it. You should marry a man, say,/ 
like Brother Silas, He isn' t a bit like the people youj 
remember, I am sure; they were spry, he is dull; hel 
has always lived in loneliness, not in crowds; and hel 
knows the people you remember, I daresay, if youl 
come to examine him. He would every day illustrate | 
for you the difference between kitchen manners and- ] 
town manners." 

"I wasn't — ^just — exactly — thinking of Brother! 
Silas," said the maiden, with the strangest possib* 
touch of maidenly modesty. 

But Gilbert turned on his heel and walked away. 

At the other end of the verandah he found thelittlel 
lady whose peace of mind he had disturbed on thel 
very first day. f 

She looked up from her knitting ; laughed cheer.J 
fully, and motioned him to sit down beside her on thej 
bench. I 

" Come and talk," she said, smiling graciously. " ItM 
does me good to have a talk with you. Why, sincej 
you came here it hasn't been the same place. YouJ 
shall stay always, and always, and always." 

" No, my dear." Gilbert's charm with the other] 
sex partly lay in his consideration for all alike, youngs 
and old, pretty and plain, one with another — he called 1 
this little lady " my dear," and she liked it. " I do 
not think I shall stay here always, or much longer," 

" Are you really, Gilbert, as they say, a British 
nobleman in disguise, run away from the people you 
have ruined by your horrible profligacy ? " 
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" Do I look like a profligate peer? " 

" No, you don't. So I told them. Though how 
they (jot to think so, I don't know. I should like to 
see, just for once, a British nobleman — a real, down- 
right wicked one." 

" I'm afraid he won't come this way. Now, tell me, 
you have quite left off forgetting?" 

"Oh, yes I Quite. That's all gone. At first I 
thought it would be terrible to be remembering again 
what I had such trouble in putting away, I thought 
it would just spoil Meditation." 

'■ Well ? '■ 

"It hasn't, not worth a cent. Brother Gilbert, if 
you'd been the Master himself you couldn't have helped 
me more. Why, every afternoon I live in the past 
again, and at night I meditate better than ever." 

"That's brave. Is it a very miserable past?" 

" You've got such a way with you that one can talk. 
I can't talk to those stocks and stones." She pointed 
to the vacuous ones who wandered about or slept on 
the bench. " Well, I said to myself, ' What is past is 
past. He can't come back to me, because he's mar- 
ried the other one' — Mamie she was. So I set to 
work to remember again — and as I don't know what 
they did nor how they fared, after they married, I've 
been making up ever since. And now I seem to know 
all just exactly what happened. It's twenty years ago ; 
Mamie's got half a dozen children, and Jacob's partly 
bald and partly grey. As for flesh he was always 
inclined to put it on. And it actually makes me 
happy just to feei that they're happy." 

" How can you feel it ? " 

" Young man, if you ever loved anybody — same as 
I loved Jacob, you'd understand how. So you see, I 
do forget the past. I've buried the past. But I go 
along with my dear friend in the present. And oh I 
my dear boy, I don't feel bitter nor angry, nor re- 
vengeful, any more." 

~hen she showed how radical had been the chai 
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in her, for she became what every woman outside v. 
a matchmaker. 

"I've got my eyes back again," she said, "aswefl 
as my memory. Oh, yes — I see things, I see thin 
every day." She nodded her head and laughed, anil 
looked whole comedies, 

" What things do you see? You are a very craftj 
cunning, and dangerous creature. I must take card 
What things do you see ? " 

"I see things," she repeated. " In the garden, uxt 
der the shade trees, at meals in hall, at Recreatiofl 
and at Restoration. Oh! I like to see things; onl^ 
Gilbert, my dear boy, be careful. Don't be too opeiJ 
There's dangers. It's a very rigid rule with tha 
Master — -he's hard as rock about it — there must be n^ 
single attachments. The only way for you to [ 
her is to pretend that you'd rather not. 1 shall w: 
her, too. She shows her feelings by her eyes. Ohp 
she follows you about. Brother Gilbert ; if you tampeT 
with that poor girl — I'll— I'll stick a knitting needlJ 
into you. I will, indeed. But you're not that sortS 
you dear boy, are you ? " 

" No. I'm not that sort, where Cicely is concerned.*1 

"There's dangers abroad. Brother Silas, he wanta 
her himself; he's just sick for the girl. You thinH 
he's a fool: he isn't; only he won't speak; he's j 
finding out by degrees that he's a man, and he's 
obstinate as a Western mule. Speak to the Masted 
quick, Gilbert, or it may be too late. Then there's 
Sister Phcebe — I saw her just now talking to yoa 
Take care — take carel She's falling in love with yoi3 
fast. And she's quite ready to pretend that it is noM 
single attachment: she's that cunning, and mean, and'i 
artful. Worse than Silas, because it's the nature of a 
man to yearn after a pretty girl. Take care, Gilbert 
and speak to the Master quickly. She's a stroni 
woman and she'll do her best to get what she wants 
That's you, my dear boy — you— nothing short of you. , 

He laughed and patted her hand again. And a^ 
that moment Cicely came out of the hall. 




Cicely came out of the hall and looked around, 
shading her eyes with her hand, for the sunlight out- 
side was dazzling. Then she saw Gilbert, and with a 
nod and a smile she put on her straw hat and came 
across the lawn to the shade trees beyond. Her nod 
and her smile were a direct invitation to follow. In 
fact, she meant that invitation which in the innocence 
of her heart was not coquetry or part of a flirtation, 
but an acknowledgment before all the world that she 
desired Gilbert's society and found it delightful. 

Brother Silas saw this invitation, and he became red 
in the cheeks and dangerous in the eyes. 

Sister Phcebe saw it, and her mouth closed with 
I firmness. 

' Sister Euphemia saw it, and she smiled ; then she 
looked at Sister Phoebe and she smiled again, but, as 
heralds say, with a difference, 

Gilbert would have followed, but was met by Brother 
Silas, who without a word held out his arms and 
barred the way. He would have spoken ; he was most 
desirous of expressing his feelings and views on the 
subject : he wrestled with his memory, but in vain ; he 
had not spoken at all for many months, and the words 
refused to come ; he could not remember the right 
words — the words which should have been used to ex- 
plain his unexpected action. Neither tongue nor brain 
would work. His face was red and his aspect was 
threatening. It looked for the moment like a fight. 

"Friend Silas," said Gilbert, "what the devil do 
mean by sticking your arms out like a windn 
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" Single attachments," Silas followed it up at laS 

with an immense effort. " Single attachments," 
repeated. " Single attachments," he said a third tini 
— because no other words suggested themselves. " 
member that he had not spoken for mouths. 

"Dear me!" Gilbert replied, sweetly. "Are 5 
contemplating a single attachment ? " 

" I hate a Britisher." It was a very, very weal 
thing to say — it had nothing to do with the businea 
in hand; but it was the first sentence that offered; ho 
had been taught and encouraged from childhood td 
entertain this tender feeling towards his trans-Atlantig 
cousins; he had it rubbed into him as a schoolboy ia 
the State of Maine to which he belonged. And the] 
were the readiest words that occurred to him. 

"Do you?" Gilbert replied. "Well; but that i 
such a very common feeling with your class that i 
hardly deserves remark, does it? The symptom [ 
sents, I assure you, nothing unusual. Will you lowei 
your arms and stand out of my way?" 

" No," said Silas. " You sha'n't follow her. I've 
seen you " — he partially recovered the gift of speech 
— " I've watched you. No — you sha'n't follow her." 

"Silas — you are a big man and a strong man. 
When I hit out you will probably hit back, and there 
will be a free fight such as this House has never before 
witnessed. It will be a fight fit to wake up these 
sleepers. Now I put it to you with fraternal affection. J 
if you want to fight, just stay where you are. If yovT 
don't want to fight, get out of my way. Fighting, T 
am told, is on the whole, a hindrance to meditation, ' 
also elevation. It is said to be even worse than a 
single attachment." 

The man growled, but lowered his arms and stood 
aside. His face, which commonly resembled that of 
the labouring and patient ox, became that of the bull, 
and in his dull eyes there shone an unusual light which 
meant jealousy, rage, revenge, with a little hatred, 
envy, wounded pride, and a few other passions, all in- 
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congruous as regards elevation. Still he stood aside 
and growled, inarticulate. Do you suppose the bull 
who growls on the other side of the hedge would not 
much rather speak if he could ? Of course he would. 
"The man is jealous." Gilbert thought. "He de- 
sires that pearl to be thrown unto him — unto him ! 
And PhcEbe — poor thing ! She's jealous, too ! Phosbe ! 
Sister Phoebe — the love-smitten virgin ! Phcebe ! 
After all, there are two human creatures at least in the 
House quite ready to create a new past with the 
greatest rapidity possible." 

"Come away from this place, Cicely," he said. 
" There are too many of our people about, I want to 
talk to you seriously. Come with me beyond the 
farm. I know a place where there is a shelter from 
the sun beside the stream. Nobody ever goes out 
there except myself. There we will sit and talk." 

You have already heard of the stream which ran 
past the house. It came down from the wooded hills 
a mile or two on the north of the estate; its waters, 
cold as ice and clear as crystal, ran swiftly over a shal- 
low bed of gravel, winding in and out, here and there ; 
on one side were the woods ; on the other bank rose a 
low cliff, sometimes advancing to the water's edge, 
sometimes receding and leaving between rock and river 
tiny plains grass-covered. Over the cliff behind hung 
wild vines and brambles. 

To one such spot Gilbert led Cicely ; in the middl&j 
of the little meadow stood a boulder for a seat ; at thftf 
back the rock jutted out and formed a natural table 
or shelf which, for reasons which you will presently 
learn, Gilbert will remember for the rest of his natural 
life. The cliff at this place faced northeast, and cast 
a deep shade over the grass; the hanging vines and 
the woods on the other side of the stream made a 
grateful and refreshing greenery ; the cliff and the 
trees on either side closed in ; the stream flowed chat- 
tering and babbling over its bed ; the fish darted about, 
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backwards and forwards; there was no sound of birdafl 
this hot afternoon from the woods; the ground waS-l 
broken and stony, so that no one ever came to clearJ 
away the trees; there was no road to the place. ThaiJ 
two were quite alone. 

Cicely sat down on the boulder and took off her hat* I 
Gilbert stood over Her silent. They remained in ^1 
lence while one might count a hundred. I 

" I know this place, Gilbert," she said. "' I used tttM 
come here when I was a child. I used to come herel 
all by myself to find out what Outside was like. I f 
thought the whole world was desert and solitary ex- I 
cept our House." 

"Why do you not come here again, sometimes?" 

"I don't know. I suppose that I am no longer! 
curious about Outside. Yet I like you to tell me I 
things. It does not disturb me in the least, when you I 
tell me about Outside." 

" Surely, dear child, you want sometimes to get away 1 
from the ugly House and the ugly people in it." 1 

She turned her large, serious eyes upon him with re- 1 
proach and wonder. J 

"Ugly, Gilbert? Why do you call them ugly?l 
There are a hundred of them and more; and they arciJ 
all mounting upwards." | 

"Are they mounting upwards? It is good for yoilj 
to, believe it at any rate. But the house is ugly.l 
You will admit so much." 

"I don't know what you would have, Gilbert." 

" No, you don't, that is the curious thing. There h 
no beauty in the place except your own ; and yotd 
know of none e.\cept the beauty of your own soul^ 
Strange ! To grow up without any knowledge offl 
beauty — no art, no music, no poetry, and to becomes 
— what you have become." 

" My mother teaches me, Gilbert," 

"Yes. And not to know even what a lovely face" 

" Well, but you can tell me, Gilbert." 
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"Do you think, for instance, that Phcebe has 
lovely face ? " 

"I don't know. Oh! Gilbert, what does it matter 
about faces? The Master's face is lovely to me. So 
is yours. What is the good of thinking whether a face 
is beautiful or not? " 

" Outside, my child, a lovely face is considered by 
the woman who possesses it as a very great treasure 
indeed ; far above rubies and more to be desired than 
much fine gold. Don't you like to get away from i 
them all? " Gilbert insisted with a kind of jealousy, j 

"No. Why should I ? They belong to me, and ll 
to them, as much as one person can belong to each I 
other. Of course with the Master it is different. He | 
takes me with him to talk with my mother." 

" But what is the good, when you forget what is I 
said ? " 

" Sometimes I remember a little. I gave you myl 
mother's message, some time ago. You see I remem-f 
bered that." 

"What message did you give to Brother Charlej 
last night — yesterday ? " 

" None. Why do you ask? He came to me this^ 
morning and asked the same question." 

"You do not remember receiving or giving anyl 
message ? " 

" No." 

It was impossible to doubt this assurance. Such a| 
girl could not possibly deceive others. 

" Gilbert, you are still hostile to this man — I don'« 
know why. except because he is a bad man who won't ' 
forget his past ; but you are not so troubled about him 
as you were. Your mind is more tranquil than it was." 

" He does not trouble me much. Only occasionally. 
Your message, if you remember, bade me wait for five 
weeks. Four have passed. There remain seven days 
— after to-day, six days. Sometimes I doubt, Cicely. 
Sometimes I ask whether that message was really ■ 
from your mother." 
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" Oh ! but since she sent that message, how can you, 
doubt? 0£ course it came from her. Oh, GilbertlJ 
you cannot doubt my mother. Have faitli. Whal 
ever was promised will be done. Have patience," 

"I come to this House." Gilbert addressed 
running brook, which carried his words to the Atlantid 
where they were sucked up by the sky and carriej 
across the ocean and there fell in rain upon the thirstj 
earth, whence, no doubt, they got into the papei 
" I come here with a certain very important purposaj 
On the very first day I receive a message from a dani 
sel — a very charming damsel — to " 

" Do you mean me, Gilbert ? Why do you call c 
charming ? " 

" Because you have charmed away my senses, sol 
that for your sake. Cicely, I would throw away tha 
world. You command — and I obey." j 

She looked at him in wonder unspeakable. Wha 
could he mean? 

" You tell me to wait, although it is a most senoi^l 
and important business — and I do wait. You tell t '' 
that it is a message from the dead, and I believe it. 
actually believe it. A message from the dead to mcfl 
And I believe it! Why? Because it comes throu^^ 
you. Cicely, if you bade me drown myself in the streai|| 
in your mother's name, I should do it. Because I cai^ 
not doubt you. It is impossible." 

" If the message had to do with Brother Charles 
believe it all the more. For your mind grows blacfl 
whenever you think of him." 

" A mind is white. Cicely, according to you, or it tl 
black. That is elementary. Some day — soon — I wT 
teach you that the mind of a man is very seldom blact 
and never white. Some minds are variegated ; somfl 
minds vary ; some are quite pretty in their colors- 
azure blue, emerald green, rosy red, smudged gre< 
dirty yellow; some sparkle like diamonds; some ai^ 
as dull asa muddy ditch. But the mind of the man you*" 
name, child, will always be black through and through." 
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"Not if he could forget the past." 

"No one can forget the past. Least of all such a 
man as this, I will show you some day, in a more 
convenient place than this, that the past can never be 
forgotten, or put aside. Your people here think they 
have forgotten it when they have only dulled their 
senses to it. The Master thinks that he forgets the 
past; yet every night he goes away in imagination to 
talk with his friends of the past. You yourself do the 
same thing," 

"Gilbert," — she avoided the point. She could not 
argue. But she could feel. "You are always telling 
me that you will show me this or that. But all these 
things are Outside." She looked round her with a 
shudder: were they not already in the dreaded Out- 
side — which lay all round that end of the Universe, 
the House of Meditation? 

"You are going Outside, Cicely," Gilbert told her, 
firmly. " You are going with me — soon — some day — 
when your mother's promise has been fulfilled." 

" But I can never leave the House and the Master." 

" There is an old Book on which, as on a foundation, 
this House is built. You have never read in this Book, 
Cicely, which is a great pity, because it is full of 
humanity. Well, it is said in that Book as a common 
and well-known law of nature, that a man shall forsake 
his father and his mother and shall cleave to his wife. 
The same law rules the woman, who every day for- 
sakes father and mother and clings to her husband. 
We shall together obey that universal law. Cicely, and 
cleave unto each other." 

" There are laws — Outside — which do not belong to 
us. The laws of the land do not touch our com- 
munity." 

"This is not the law of the land, Cicely. It is a 
law of nature — which makes me love you, dear child." 

"Oh! Gilbert," her face flushed with pleasure. "It 
makes me so happy. And I love you, too, as much as I 
love the Master, — far more than any of the others." 
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" Haven't they taught you to avoid single atta^ 
ments?" 

"We are not to think too much of one pers 
That is the rule." 

" What is ' too much ' ? I think of you. Cicely, i 
day and all night. Is that too much? Do you thij 
of me?" 

" Oh, yes. But I think of the Master as well." 

" In that case you are quite safe. Certainly, I cat 
not think too much of you. In this dreary House, full 
of dreary people who delude themselves with a belief 
worthy only of the highest visionary like the Master, 
which is perfectly unfit for the boor, which can only 
be true with a soul as pure and innocent as your own 
—-what is there to think about but you ? Cicely, you 
are the one pleasant spot, the solitary flower, in this 
mass of stupid selfishness." 

" No — -no — Gilbert. You don't know us. Oh ! ask 
the Master to tell you what we are." 

"The Master? He will tell me honestly what he 
believes the House to be. Never mind that, Cicely 
dear." He took her hand. " Something I have to 
tell you, dear child." He raised the hand and kissed 
it. She sat quite still, bathed in the glow and warmth 
of this young sun god — her Apollo — who said that he 
obeyed her, but who commanded her in everything. 
" In a few days — six or seven at the outside— some- 
thing will happen in this House — something decisive, 
something that will change all my future ; I know not, 
yet, what it will be ; yet, if the message is true and the 
promise be fulfilled, will bring no harm to me. Sibyl, 
Delphian, Priestess of the Sacred Grove — what do you 
think of the coming event?" 

She dropped her hand; her face turned white; she 
fell back and would have fallen, but Gilbert supported 
her. Her eyes closed ; she was in trance again. 

The soul remained outside the body for two or three 
minutes only. She opened her eyes ; she blushed to 
tind herself lying on Gilbert's arm ; she sat up. " Gil- 
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F bert!" she said, "I have seen my mother and I have 
asked her what this means. ' Tell him,' she says, 
I ' that nothing will happen to his harm." " 

" How do you know. Cicely, that it was your 
I mother?" 

" Oh ! Gilbert ! As If one could be deceived in such 
a thing as that ! Not to know my own mother?" 

" Well, Cicely, I accept your assurance. I am very 
glad to accept it, because otherwise the next few days 

ould be an anxious time. After they are over and 
• done with, and we have found out what the message 
[ really means, that question will arise between us." 

" What question, Gilbert ? " 

"The question of the universal law. Whether a 
I girl shall leave her father and her mother and shall 
I cleave to the man who loves her? " 

"Oh! Gilbert. Go away? Leave the Master? 
I Go into Outside, where there is nothing that we love 
I — not even meditation? " 

" You shall have meditation, if you desire it." 

"Oh! Gilbert; you must not go. Oh! you have 

made me so happy here." The tears welled up into 

her eyes. " What should I do without you ? Oh, yes 

—1 understand now. Before you came the place was 

[ dull and stupid. Every night I look forward to the 

morning when I shall talk to you again ; and every 

I morning I look forward to the long day when I shall 

L talk to you again and listen to you. Oh ! Gilbert — 

I Gilbert — you must not go away and leave me." 

They were the words of love, in the voice of love, 
[ with the passion of love, and yet Cicely knew not the 
I meaning of love: nor did she know that she loved the 
J Master in one way and this man in another ; nor 
t did she know that a man could be to her more than a 
I brother. 

Gilbert took her hand again. He sat down beside 
I heron the boulder; he laid his arm round her waist 
I just as if he had been a young man courting his girl 
[ on Hampstead Heath on a Sunday evening in July — 
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but Love is a mighty leveller. He drew her close^j 
he kissed her shapely head. " My dear — my dear," 
said, "I must indeed leave the House; and yet 1 
shall never — never leave you. For you will leave the 
spirits of your father and your mother and cleave to 
me; and twain we shall be but one soul — not two 
standing lonely in the universal space, but one." He 
kissed her again and again. 

She offered no resistance. Perhaps it was gradually 
dawning upon her that here was a different kind of 
man— not a Brother at all. 

So much were these two people occupied and carried 
away that they did not hear a footstep which 
approached ; so much were they wrapped up in each 
other— which can only be understood by thinking of 
the common roll jam pudding — that they did not look 
round. This was perhaps fortunate ; for they would 
have seen a red and angry face looking on from the 
angle where the cliff ran down to the stream and turned 
again — a very angry face ; with burning checks, with 
flaming eyes, with trembling lips, and a figure trem- 
bling all over with the madness of rage and jealousy. 

It was Sister Phcebe. She had followed, to watch 
and spy upon the guilty doings of the wicked pair. 

She stepped forward, her foot unheard upon the 
grass; she laid her hand — a firm, bony hand with a 
good muscular grip in it — upon Gilbert's shoulder. 

He turned guiltily. He started to his feet. 

" Single attachments ! " she said, with a hiss — there 
was a sibilant at the beginning and a sibilant at the 
end— and a menace in her voice. 

On!y one of the guilty pair blushed. It was the 
man. Cicely looked up without the least confusion, 
yet with a little terror, for the woman looked so fierce 
and so threatening. Besides, the Master did not ap- 
prove of single attachments. But she was going to 
leave the community; she was going to leave father 
and mother and all and to cleave unto her lover. It 
mattered nothing, she understood now, having learned 
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this wisdom in the last five minutes, whether Sister 
Phoebe approved or disapproved. 

" Single attachments ! ** Sister Phoebe repeated. 

She brandished a long and bony forefinger in their 
faces — one so young ought not to have had a finger 
so bony — and she turned and disappeared. She 
would have spoken, but, like Silas, the words proper 
for the occasion refused to come. Therefore she 
walked away. 

" She followed and listened and watched," said Gil- 
bert. "Very good. It is what I should have ex- 
pected of her. Never mind, Cicely. In a few days 
we shall depart to a place where Sister Phoebe can 
neither follow nor listen. Don't be afraid, my dear — 
my dear — my dear " 

" I am not afraid, with you, Gilbert. But why did 
she look so angry ? ** 

" It is the jealousy of the slighted woman. Think 
no more about her. We will make ours a double 
instead of a single attachment. That is not against 
the Master's rule, is it ? " 



V 



CHAPTER V. 
An Explanation. 

Love-making on the edge of a precipice would % 
incongruous — but suppose one is perfectly certaffl 
that there is to be no falling over that precipice 
Once assured even on such imperfect evidence of th[, 
fact, why should we not make love ? It is a healtfeij 
and a natural occupation. It had interested Gilb< 
first of all ; then it began to interest him more ; thi^ 
it absorbed him, insomuch that he forgot for the tim 
his purpose and the precipice ; the end of his stay aiti 
— very possibly — the end of himself. ] 

It is always so to forget everything in the contei!^ 
plation of another soul ; and now, for one week , 
least, courtings and contemplation, love-making ai 
dreams and tenderness all had to be put aside for tla 
time. This chance meeting with Annandale brougl 
back Gilbert from the land of dreams to reality— 
the man in the foreground whom he had almost man 
aged to forget. Only a week; only six days; 
five. And something on each one of the days to ke^ 
him well in the front. i 

Only five days. It was the morning after the din 
graceful experience of the single attachment besJd 
the stream. The day began with the arrival of tw 
letters for Gilbert. Never before had any member 
the community received a single letter. The Mast^ 
received them, and hesitated before he passed thei 
on. 

" Brother Gilbert," he said, reproachfully, " when d 
you intend to sever yourself from Outside? " 
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They were, both of them, letters of the greatest 
importance. The 6rst was from Mr. Arthur Annan- 
dale, still staying at the hotel of Aldermanbury. 

" I told you," he wrote, " that Lady Osterley had 
arrived in New York. Naturally I have informed her 
about yourself— she always took an absurd interest in 
you — and I told her of your present religious or social 
convictions, and of your soul-elevating occupation. 
She telegraphs that she is coming here from New 
York to-morrow and that you must meet her. So you 
must come. If you are prevented by the exigencies 
of your new profession — such as bawling potatoes in 
the street with a pal and a donkey cart — and so cannot 
come, we will drive over and visit the place and see 
the monks and their monkery with the nuns and their 
nunnery. Do you know that you forgot the straw- 
berry basket^left it in the porch of the hotel ? It 
wasn't wasted. Six little nigger boys found it and 
attempted to commit suicide with the contents. I 
saw them. By the way, you may perhaps be able to 
leave your cart and your pal outside the hotel." 

Dorabyn in Aldermanbury. within four miles of her 
husband ! And within five days of that appointed by 
fate ! Strange, that she should be brought to this 
place at such a time! 

He opened the second letter. This was more im- 
portant still. It was from his private detective in 
New York, who had been employed in following up 
the man Charles Lee. 

" I assume," he wrote, " that you desire to keep 
this man out of danger. Therefore I must warn you 
that there has happened a very serious development 
of his case. The whole business of the death of the 
young Mexican, about which I have already given you 
a hint, has now, I am informed, been unravelled by the 
police. The body of the man was found under some 
shrubs in the street ; his pockets were empty ; he had 

1 killed by a knife-thrust in the back. It w 
learned that he had been staying at an hotel ; he I 
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this hotel with another visitor, who came home i 
midnight without him. In the morning the othi 
visitor went away. There was no suspicion of anfl 
thing against him : he was allowed to go away. Tha 
the body of the man was found, and it was buried aftd 
examination. This other visitor was Mr. Charles Le< 
the place where he took the young Mexican was 1 
gambling den. Now, two of the gang have heel 
arrested in different towns, and without communica 
tion with each other have confessed the truth. 
have not seen their confessions; but they agree in the^ 
main point: the pigeon was brought to the plucking'J 
by Mr. Charles Lee, and it was his knife in the end 
which killed the man as he was trying to get 
with money he had won. If, therefore, Lee : 
arrested on a charge of fraud, he will be immediategj 
afterwards accused of wilful murder. Lee ^hou^ 
therefore remain perfectly quiet where he is. 
description of his appearance, station, etc., has 
this time been sent out broadcast all over the countrj 
If one of these papers falls into the hands of any onq 
in your community, the man will probably b^ 
denounced. If not, there is no other place of safettf 
for him in the American continent. They ha' 
photograph of him, which is one point in favour c. 
his present safety and future escape. But the descrip. 
tion of him is clear." The description was very cle: 
a handbill was inclosed. 

" Reward,— Five hundred dollars for the captur 
Lee, charged with conspiracy and fraud. The said Charles L 
who has been known as Charles Hamilton, Charles Gordontl 
Charles Courtenay, and other aliases, is believed to be an Englisb-1 
man. He is six feet one inch in height ; he is about thirty-four I 
years of age ; he has black hair and black eyes ; he wears 
beard nor mustache ; his features are straight and regular ; 
face is extremely pale ; he is grave and austere ; his r 
pnliie and cold. They are those of a refined gcnilcma 

For the moment— -what next? He-must keep themd 
at home. Therefore there must be some explanation 
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Generally, after dinner, Lee retreated to the shade 
of the trees beyond the lawn, where, with feet out- 
stretched, he seemed to sleep away the afternoon. 
To-day, however, he was not in his usual place. Gil- 
bert looked about for him : in the hall ; in his bed- 
room ; in the verandah; but found him at length alone 
in one of the empty workshops, where none of the 
members were ever found in the afternoon. 

He was seated on a humble three-legged stool before 
a carpenter's bench ; it might have been an armchair 
before a table in Downing Street. He had a pack of 
cards in his hand and he was intent upon some kind of 
game — was It some problem in high diplomacy ? — he 
was as much interested as if it was that ; or was it 
some innocuous form of Patience? or was it some one 
of the many thousand varieties by which unhappy 
cards are forced to deceive the credulous? 

One knows not. It is only certain that he had 
retired to this place in order to be quite alone. 

He looked up when he heard the footsteps on the 
floor. His face showed neither annoyance, nor aston- 
ishment, nor embarrassment at the interruption; he 
preserved his same perfect calm and tranquillity ; 
nothing was more astonishing to Gilbert than the con- 
trast between this face, which was as a masque never 
to be lifted, and the face which this man's past ought 
to have worn. Every mean and miserable and violent 
crime ought to have been stamped upon that face; 
yet behold ! it was the face ot a plenipotentiary — 
calm, judicial, quiet, fearless, immovable ; the face, say. 
rather, of an Oriental king who must be just and stem 
and pitiless to punish, and must also be generous and 
sorrowful and quick to reward. Such was the face of 
this man ; so strong, so set, so encouraging to lovers 
of virtue. 

He looked up, then, and stared with icy insolence, 
who is too proud to be disturbed by people of 
the baser sort, yet wants explanation. 

'I have come " Gilbert hesitated. The man's 
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calmness was a kind of insult, considering everythit^ 
Has a man who has dropped down, down, down infl 
such depths of infamy, the right to assume any digniS 
at all? "I have come," he went on, "for a fq 
words of explanation." 

"Go on, sir." He swept the cards together ad 
held them in his left hand. They might have beens 
bundle of despatches. | 

He half turned round, leaning against the wall, wia 
his long leg.s crossed. He was exactly like a ministf 
about to give audience. 1 

" I must begin by telling you that I know pretq 
well the history of your two years' residence in 
country. Shall I remind you?" 

"As you please." 

"You arrived in New York just two years ; 
You came over under the name of Charles Lee, 
travelled as a second-class passenger, and you remai 
in your cabin most of the time in order not to 1 
recognised by any of the first-class passengers. Yol 
found your way to some gambling hell, and there y™ 
lost the five hundred pounds, which was all you had.| 

The court inclined its head, gravely. 

"As you had no more money you were turned i: 
the street. You were presently picked up by one 
the company who had cheated you. He gave yoi 
assistance and made a proposition to you." 

"A proposition," murmured the court. 

"Very well; I have traced you from town to towiS 
I know everything that you did, including the laS 
business which caused the dispersal and flight of t" 
gang." 

Another gentle condescension of the proud head. 1 

"Some of them are already in gaol. The police a 
naturally anxious to include you in the number. 
far, they have failed to find you. They have no suspH 
cion of this place. You are perfectly safe here, Th^ 
are looking for you in the places where such persoiu 
as yourself are generally found." 
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"You are going to put them on the right scent?" ' 
There was a concentration of contempt in the question 
which made the innocent man writhe. , 

" You will be arrested, if at all, for the wilful mur- | 
der of a certain young Mexican." ' 

The man dropped the cards out of his hand. 
They fell upon the tabic. He turned quickly and 
picked them up again. "Go on, sir." 

" If I wished you to be arrested and tried, I should 
arrest you myself." 

" What do you wish, then ? " 

" I wish to see you dead, Sir Charles Osterley," he 
answered bluntly. 

Sir Charles bowed gravely. "Yes, 1 have thought 
so for some time. Well, in my turn I will tell you 
something. I have been very strongly tempted, sir, 
ever since you came here, to put you out of the way. 
I knew, from the first, that you came here in search 
of me. I wish I had killed you. A dead enemy is 
better than a living one. Once or twice I have been 
very near it. It would have been quite easy to do it. 
I have gone so far as to get up in the night and to 
take my knife — but, somehow, there's always some- 
thing to interfere in this cursed place. Sometimes I 
think it is haunted : 1 couldn't find the door of my 
room ; I felt round and round the room, but I couldn't 
find it. Then there was another time; I walked up 
the stream in the shade of the woods, and I came 
upon you lying under a rock fast asleep. Then I 
could have done it. I should have done it, but that 
little devil of a girl, whom you are always sending to 
me with messages, trying to frighten me, ran out of 
somewhere and stood between. I couldn't very well ■ 
kill her as well. So you escaped, for that time." 

" Thank you," said Gilbert, Cicely then had saved 
his life. It was something to remember. 

" And when shall we proceed to the next — or final 
step ? " I 

" I believe — on Saturday." J 
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"On Saturday," he repeated. "Something i 
happen. Will that something — may I ask? — tafce t 
form of a — a personal encounter ? " 

"Perhaps. Most probably. If you pie; 

" It will please me well. When you are out of tlJ 
way I shall feel more tranquil. Mr. Maryon, I ' 
once assisting at the adjustment of a quarrel such a 
ours. It was a pretty sight. They played a game- 
a single game — -for a revolver — do you understand i| 
The revolver lay between them. At the end of tin 
game, the winner " 

" I understand. On Saturday I will bring a nej 
pack of cards unopened. I will also bring a revolvi 
loaded. We may as well settle the quarrel that wd 
as any other. But meanwhile you will engage not t 
precipitate matters, or to spoil that game, by goiiM 
into town." 

"And your friend the detective will not bring t 
sherifT here? Very good. Tilt Saturday then- 
He inclined his head slightly : he was the 
dismissing a deputation of one. " Good-morning, B . 
Maryon ; I am pleased to have had the opportunln 
of learning your views." 




Thus dismissed, Gilbert retired with some feefm^^ 
of humiliation. He had advanced as one about to 
dictate terms ; he withdrew as one who had accepted 
terms. 

However, there was something gained. The man ■ 
would not appear in Aldermanbury, and it would be 1 
easy to keep Dorabyn from visiting the House, 

Lady Osterley occupied a suite on the first floor. 
There is an admirable arrangement in the American 
hotels by which a travelling party can take a suite of 
rooms like a fiat — bedrooms, sitting-rooms, bathrooms, 
all complete, in a ring form, separated from the rest of ■ 
the house. This is a much more convenient arrange- | 
ment than the private room in the English hotel. At I 
the same time the rooms — living and sleeping rooms I 
— are far better furnished than in our best hotels. 
There are electric lights, electric fans, electric bells; 
there are most comfortable chairs and most useful ] 
tables; a lady may use her bedroom for other pur- I 
poses besides sleep: she may write in it, read in it, J 
receive her friends— at least her lady friends — in it. 
Lady Osterley had taken a suite with two sitting- 
rooms; in the first, Gilbert found her nurse and her 
maid, with the boy, now nearly three years old, a 
bonny boy, playing about the floor ; in the inner 
room Dorabyn herself sat at the open window, looking 
down upon the clicking electric cars and the shops 
with their revolving faces, and the stream of men with 
the eager nervous faces — compared with them our 
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City face is vacuous and bovine — yet we do a got 
stroke of business year in year out ; and the w 
extravagantly well dressed slowly going into theshojfl 
or coming out of them. She had already commuq| 
cated a sense of herself to the room. The table a 
the chairs were littered with her things: her boolo 
her sketch iiig-blocks, her paint-box, her desk, her wor^ 
At the sight of these familiar objects, and of Dorabyi 
herself, there came back to Gilbert the memory of j 
certain dressing-room ; a confession of suffer 
shame; that solemn pledge, to redeem which he w^ 
now a member of the Community of Cranks. f 

Dorabyn sprang to her feet and welcomed hiii| 
" My dear Gilbert!" she cried. " To find you here 
How long is it since I heard from you ? " 

She did not ask him how he had fared and why fc 
did not fulfil his promise. " I heard you were here^J 
she went on with a smile — an unwonted smile — up« 
her face. "Therefore of course I came on at onc< 
To be sure it matters very little where I am so long 3 
I am not at home." i 

" You are looking well, Dorabyn. A little pale, ba 
as stately as ever. When were you not stately, i 
wonder?" ■ 

She had preserved that quality, whatever else sh^ 
had lost. She still moved and stood and spoke like aim 
queen. 

" I am tired of wandering, Gilbert. That is all | 
have to tell you. And I see no end to it. Things a; 
exactly as they were, and I have no hope of ; 
change." 

"Yet there may be change — at any moment.^ 
Had she forgotten his promise? It seemed so. Shi 
made no allusion to it, neither then nor afterwards. 

She shook her head. " There can be no change bid 
by death. 1 must not dare to hope for any man'd 
death. Yet, surely in this case, it could not be morg 
awful or more terrible than his life. I pray for notbia 
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" Yet there may be change at any moment. My 
poor Dorabyn, now I look closer, you have a harassed 
look," 

"Harassed? I am hunted. No deer in the forest 
is more hunted than I am. They find me out wher- 
ever I go. They find me out and write to me. 
'Where is Charles? For heaven's sake' — it is his 
mother or his sister — ' where is Charles ? " Then I run 
away again. They do not know that I have crossed 
the ocean, but they will soon find out, and then the 
hunt will begin again. Find me, if you can, Gilbert, 
an uninhabited island." 

" Can you not invent something ? " 

"Oh, Gilbert : everything is so much more difficult 
than I thought it would be when I told you — have you 
forgotten? No— how could anyone forget? — about 
that — that shameful business, I knew there would 
be that kind of trouble. No one, Gilbert, if I can 
help it, shall ever learn the truth. You, my cousin, 
and myself, we three know, and nobody else. Even 
the respectable old solicitor does not know all. My 
son's fair name shall not be tarnished. The man has 
relations, you know : everybody has ; but the man 
has got relations by multitudes; never was a man 
with so many cousins. He has a mother — poor soul ! 
and a sister or two — his elder sister Alice died over 
here somewhere, I believe, Poor mother! Poor sis- 
ters! They shall never know if I can help it. They 
send letters to me— letters by the dozen, the score, the 
peck, the bushel. Oh ! Gilbert, Gilbert, if you could 
only read those letters. They are angry, tearful, ex- 
postulatory, threatening, everything. ' Where is he? ' 
they askr 'what is he? How is he? What is the 
matter with him ? Who is his doctor ? What are the 
prospects of recovery ? " Why — why— why will I not 
r tell them even, where he is? " 

" Yes. It is only in novels that a man can act with- 

t a crowd of cousins knowing all that he does." 

"You see, the man, to them, is still the splendidly J 
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successful young man; the young man of principle J 
the young man quite safe to become prime ministen 
They are so proud of him, poor things! His breakj 
down was the bitterest blow and disappointment tm 
them. Gilbert, young men don't understand hotr 
their belongings glory in their ambitions, and how thd 
cousins become distinguished through their distindj 
tion ! I never understood this fully until the mai 
broke down. Oh I the bitter blow— to his peoplej 
the cruel disappointment — to his cousins ! Why, ha 
was going to elevate the family which had just a bai 
onetcy in it, with never a man of any distinction, int^ 
an illustrious house headed by a great statesman! 
Think of it ! Think of becoming first cousin to i 
Palmerston or a Pitt 1 There is true distinction foj 
you! And they missed it." 

"And do you never answer any letters?" 

" None at all. It is the only safe rule. Nor will ] 
ever see any of them if I can help it. Sometimes they^ 
have tried to get at me. I ward them off, put theid 
off and run away." 

"Why not tell them something? That he was i 
gambler, ruined himself — had to go away?" 

" No, There is disgrace in having to run away a 
and a kind of disgrace in being a gambler. At le; 
I suppose so. My boy shall never know his father's 
madness, nor his father's iniquity. He shall never, id 
I can help it, get a clue to the secret, or entertain the 
least suspicion." 

" You must tell him something about his father." 

"Yes, I have thought it out. I shall tell hiiil 
what the world knows; what his father's family will] 
tell him : that a breakdown of health sent him abroad a 
that he died alone somewhere, in some place in Italy,! 
or Spain, where there is no Protestant cemetery, sofl 
that he was buried without a tombstone in a gardenl 
or a field. That is what I mean to tell him, Gilbert." 

" I see." 

Gilbert looked at her curiously. If she only knewJ 
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that only two or three miles away the man himself 
was in hiding. But she should not know. And he 
looked for some sign in her manner, in her voice, in 
her face, that she remembered that promise of his. 
Dorabyn gave no sign. If she remembered his words 
at all, it was only to remember as well that no one 
could help except Death the Deliverer. 

"I am tired of wandering." she went on, "And 
for the boy's sake I must some day soon settle down 
in some obscure place — some such place as this, where 
English people are not often seen. I will not, if I can 
help it, live under an assumed name. The boy will 
have to be educated. Oh, Gilbert! the situation is 
full of trouble and danger. As for the man, I have 
made inquiries. The respectable old gentleman, his 
solicitor, has heard nothing about him. He says so, 
and I believe him. He has quite disappeared. He 
may be dead. Sometimes I think that he must be 
dead because — what could he do for a living? If he 
is not dead he must be passing under another name. 
How can I learn whether he is alive or dead ? Why, 
he might even appear before me at any minute. For- 
tune brings about strange coincidences. I dreamed 
about him last night. I dreamed that he stood before 
me, cold and proud and austere as ever; giving no 
outward sign, though all his crimes were flaming and 
burning in his heart. Nothing — no shame, no ex- 
posure even, could take the pride out of that man's 
face or make him betray the least emotion or bitter- 
ness or self-reproach." 

"Such coincidences do sometimes occur," said Gil- 
bert. ■' But one need not think about them nor antic- 
ipate them," 

"Well. That is enough about myself. Now about 
you, Gilbert, What is it I hear about selling strawber- 
ries in the street? And what is this community?" 

Gilbert made up quite a pretty little story of this 
House of Industry and Trance. He said nothing 
about the rusticity of Brother Silas or the hardness of 
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Sister Phcebe, nor did he discuss the attractions t 

Sister Cicely. 

Lady Osterley listened with interest, but withom 
enthusiasm. One sometimes reads about these com 
munities, of which there have been so many in Amei 
ica, but to converse with a member is a privilege sd 
dom accorded to any one. However, she was ntq 
carried away, although Gilbert spoke with animatioi 
of this beautiful House. 

" I gather," she said, " that your people are noj 
gentlefolk, to begin with." 

"They are not. I concede the point. There is nal 
distinction of class among them." 

" Nor is there among us. My dear Gilbert, thfl 
real gentlefolk know no distinctions among themselves. 
If you want the society of persons who are not gentU; 
folk, any suburban part of London will provide f 
for you. No need to cross the Atlantic. Then yofl 
talk about the perfect life, my dear boy: is there U 
all the world any imaginable life more perfect tha^ 
that of the best society in England? There cannoil 
be, I assure you. Which makes me regret all thd 
more my enforced exile." 

" It is not the same thing. You do not undei^ 
stand." 

"It is one of the ways of thinking about going 1 
heaven. My dear Gilbert, it was not your weat 
ness to change this life into a dream of going 
heaven. It never was your custom to take up witM 
fads and fancies. Why do you not go home if you 
want a monastery, and build one there for gentlefollg 
and lead the most perfect life you can ? Perhaps T 
would come and live there too, if those people coul^ 
be kept from worrying me with letters. Your presenfl 
House, I am convinced, is full of dull men and womei" 
with no manners." 

"About the women," said Gilbert. "Most 
them, it is true, have no manners, poor dears ; yet thq 
are for the most part dreamy and gentle ; they are nori 
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L obtrusive in their mannerlessness ; they neither dis- 
I gust nor repel one. I am on very friendly terms with 
I several, I could, if you would allow me, Dorabyn, 

bring you one whom even you, I am sure " 

Dorabyn clapped her hands and laughed gently. 

"Oh! I knew it! I was sure of it! You to go 

hawking strawberries about the street ! You to 

[ become a gardener and a costermonger! You to sit 

down every evening and to look on at a company of 

cranks going off into trance ! Ridiculous ! " 

" In fact," said Gilbert, truthfully, " that is not the 
object of my stay at the House." 

" It is, on the other hand, — what is her name ? " 
"They call her Cicely." 
"Cicely what?" 

" I don't know. I don't want to know her by any 
other name. I am very seriously in love, Dorabyn. 
For a good many years your letters prevented me 
from falling in love. I wanted no meaner creature, 
you know." 
"Gilbert!" 

"And now I have found — no meaner creature," 

" What are her belongings— her people ? " 

" I don't know. She must be a gentlewoman by 

birth as she is by education, Her father, who died 

the other day, educated her. Of her mother's part I 

1^^ do not at present speak, because she died in giving 

^Kbirth to Cicely. There are many strange things at 

^^■the House, but Cicely's case is the strangest. I do 

^Koot know even her father's name. But you shall see 

^^Uier. Prepare yourself for a hideous dress — it is the 

^^Bdress of the Sisters ; prepare yourself for the sweetest 

^^wace in the whole world ; her cheek is too pale, her eyes 

I^Hare tooserious, her lipsseldom smile; it is because she 

''■ lives too much in the other world. I shall teach her to 

live below. But I cannot talk about her, Dorabyn. 

I must bring her." 

"Is it settled, Gilbert? Are you formally i 
I gaged?" 
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" She understands nothing. She is a child i 
cence and ignorance. She knows that she thinki 
about me all day long; and she likes to be with r 
and is never tired of talking to me. All that she con. 
fesses. As for the rest — she knows nothing." 

"Bring her to me, Gilbert. And — afterwardslj 
When you are married there will be no more nonsen3< 
about the House of Trance, will there?" 

" I have ideas. I do not know, yet, what is best t«^ 
be done. There are difficulties. But I think thq 
may be overcome. I do not desire to stay longen 
than is necessary " — his face fell suddenly — " I mus^ 
wait to see what will happen." 

Dorabyn looked at him with wonder. Why did hofl 
become black all at once, Uke the sky before a sudden 1 
storm ? 

"Why do you look so gloomy, Gilbert? Is there] 
anything disagreeable behind ? " 

" Do I look gloomy ? " 

" You turned suddenly into gloom. Gilbert, what 
is it? I told you my trouble. Tell me yours." 

" It is not trouble exactly, I will tell you — say — in 
five days. Something is going to happen in five days. 
I know not what. I am anxious." 

" Does it concern yourself, or your mistress ? " 

" It concerns both. It concerns everybody. That I 
is enough, Dorabyn. Now for yourself again. Let] 
us have dinner early. They call their seven o'clocl(£ 
meal supper here. And then we will drive in thttj 
park in the cool of the evening, and see the fireflies iitfl 
the shrubs and the stars in the sky. The Americanl 
stars are splendid. And the quiet of the place wil 
calm your nerves — and mine as well." 

They dined together — these two and Annandalei 
The talk was the old familiar talk which one only gets I 
with the old familiar people. The House was forgot-J 
ten, and all three were back in London. 

After dinner they drove out to the park, which is a 1 
very lovely park, with ornamental water and valleys I 
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and cascades and hanging woods; there was a little 
moon, but not much, and the skies were brilliant, and 
the fireflies illuminated the shrubs with myriads of 
tiny eiectric sparks. But they noticed nothing, for 
two had been out of London for two years and one 
for eighteen months, and they all three thirsted for 
the old talk. 

" Gilbert," said Dorabyn, when they alighted at the 
hotel, "you have been talking quite in the old way. 
You forget the community very easily. If you were 
never to go back there any more " 

" I forget everything with you, Dorabyn — except 
one thing, and that is always with me, day and night, 
wherever I go." 

He meant Cicely, not the unspeakable Man. 

In the evening, when he climbed the stairs at about 
eleven, he heard the Man moving about the room. 
What was he doing? At least he was keeping his 
promise not to venture into Aldermanbury even at 
night. 



CHAPTER vn. 

CrHicism. 

The committee of the community sat in delibera 
tion in the common hall, which was at once refectoi 
chapter-house, calefactory, chapel, and place of mec 
tation. 

The committee did not meet to consider the a 
of the community. These were all in the Master^ 
hands; he kept complete control of the business si* 
of the society ; nobody knew, nobody asked, wha 
was its income and what were its resources ; sufficiei^ 
for the members to know that the three square meal 
suffered no diminution in quantity. Who w 
confuse the finer parts of the brain, those which g 
meditation, in order to study finance? Fortunatel)^ 
as is generally the case with a successful founder, I' 
Master was as good in administration as in meditatioi^ 

Nor did the committee meet for the passing of r 
laws or the alteration of old laws. There were 
laws except the simple routine of Fatigue and Repos^ 
Restoration and Meditation ; every day was like iq 
predecessor, save for the change of season ; summ 
followed spring, autumn followed summer, winter f 
lowed autumn. There was no first day or Sunday, 1 
seventh day or Sabbath, no saint's day, holy 
commemoration day, or anything but the same daS 
with the same routine. Nothing, in fact, to distur| 
the mind or to hinder meditation. 

The committee, whenever it was called togethei 
which was a very rare event, met to deliberate on tW 
conduct of a member, and especially on that part i 



his conduct which might afEect the others. The de- 
liberations were carried on in the presence of the 
member concerned, who was thus "criticised" to his 
face. He was invited to attend and to stand at the 
end of a long table, while a frank and completely out- 
spoken criticism of his behaviour, his discourse, and 
the genera] conduct of his own life was carried on be- 
fore him. This criticism of a member was an ideal ar- J 
rangemcnt made by the Master at the outset. You ' 
shall see, immediately, how well it worked. The lead- 
ing thought in the establishment of the institution 
was that, in a spirit of love and faithfulness, a brother 
might be openly admonished of his faults, and so 
gently and lovingly led back to the better way. With 
other ideal institutions it was not always carried out ] 
quite in the spirit intended. Indeed, for some reason I 
or other, the one thing which the members most I 
feared was criticism. It is strange, for, if you think I 
of it, how beautifully we should a!l behave if we I 
were faithfully admonished of our faults! The mem- I 
bers, indeed, lived in daily terror of being criticised. I 
Perhaps the critics were too faithful. In other de- j 
partments of human activity, the too faithful critic is | 
not popular. Again, if you think of it, the man who ' 
aims at such a tremendous achievement as the higher 
life— the life of the next world, or even the next after 
that — ought surely to welcome a frank, outspoken, 
plain, unvarnished account of how his conduct appears 
to his brother members. Nothing should be more help- 
ful. Yet for some reason, nothing was more dreaded 
by the members. The sisters went to be criticised 
with trembling limbs, and returned with cheeks aflame. 
The brothers obeyed the summons with temper, and 
sometimes came away in a rage so blind that they had 
actually been known to leave the community. Yet, J 
surely, the Master was right. One cannot imagine a | 
more effective weapon in the cause of righteousness J 
than the candid criticism of one's own loving brothers I 
I and gentle sisters. Perhaps, if the subject of discus- I 
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sion were allowed to take chloroform or ether or some 
other anesthetic, the institution would be more popu- 
lar. 

The committee of the community was a body of 
twelve, the founder being president. They filled up 
death vacancies by themselves; the community had 
no vote in the election ; since the only function of the 
committee was to criticise, it will be understood that 
they were great sticklers for the Rule. Fortunately 
it was a simple Rule, because the committee were 
like the Pharisees for dividing the word. The body 
consisted of women as well as of men; they all be- 
longed to the same class, that of the imperfectly edu- 
cated and they all entertained the same narrow 
religion tempered by the revelations expected by him 
who meditates. 

"I suppose," said the Master, with a sigh, "that, as 
we have criticism to pronounce upon Brother Gilbert 
and Sister Cicely, we must have them both beiore us." 

" Both," replied the committee, unanimously. 

"But separately ; not together," said Sister Phcebe, 
who was on the committee. 

■' I confess," said the Master, "that in the case of 
our young Sister Cicely, I would rather that she were 
placed in the hands of an elder member — say myself 
— for private criticism. She is young, she is inexpe- 
rienced " 

"She must be made to understand," interrupted 
Sister Phcebe, quickly. " She cannot understand too 
early." 

The Master sighed again. He would have saved 
the child if he could. " Call Sister Cicely, then," he 
ordered. " Let us criticise the child in all tenderness. 
Remember, she is young; she is used to nothing but 
kindness; she is a daughter of the House; and her 
father was my first follower," 

"In tenderness," said Sister Phcebe, finnly. "But 
in truth, always in truth, which is in love. Cicely's soul 
must be our consideration, until she makes it her own." 
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The committee murmured assent. Zeal for other 
people's souls was always a marked feature in the 
committee. The Master looked round the table. 
He sighed ; the words were his Own words; he would 
have saved the child ; but he said no more. 

Of course one associates the criticising of Gilbert 
and Cicely with that evidence of the single attach- 
ment discovered by Sister Phcebe. It was only 
the last drop that caused the cup of toleration to 
overflow. For a whole month it was evident to the 
community that these two openly and shamelessly 
sought each other, walked together, and talked to- 
gether. What did they talk about? Subjects con- 
nected with meditation and the "things unutterable" 
which nobody could remember? The community 
feared not. 

In fact the daily conversation had drifted more and 
more away from the community, and into the wicked 
world of which Cicely had now learned far more than 
she had ever imagined, insomuch that, like Eve, she 
was growing curious and wanted to learn a great deal 
more. So they talked while they worked in the 
garden, and they talked at meals, despite the presence 
of the Man of Marble, and they talked at Recreation, 
and the community looked on and marvelled ; and 
some were indignant, and some were jealous. 

Cicely was in the garden tying up the weeding, as 
usual. She was quite happy ; she was singing over 
her work — a song without words, a blithe song like 
the song of the lark, which she had never heard ; yet 
not a loud song, lest some of the brethren might be 
disturbed ; and while she sang she kept thinking 
about Gilbert — she thought about him all day long — 
and about what she could do for him to assist his 
spiritual advance, which was deplorably slow. Not 
once had he succeeded in getting into meditation. 

Then there came to her one of the brothers. 

" Sister," he said, " the committee are in meeting. 
They have to speak to you. Come with me." 
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She turned pale and her heart became as heavy as 
lead. She knew — who did not?— the trials of a criti- 
cism : not that she had yet passed through the ordeal. 
but others had, and talked. Members had been 
known to run away rather than face a criticism. 
Besides, what were they going to talk about ? The 
single attachment? She blushed a rosy red, and 
again she turned pale. "Come," said the brother. 
Her colour came and went. She stood still, staring. 
"Come," said the brother. 

She entered the hall, bare-headed, carrying her hat. 
She stood at the end of the long table at which the 
committee were assembled. She knew too well — • 
this guilty criminal^that the criticism would turn 
upon single attachments. So that her cheek flamed 
and her lips quivered. The ceremony was exactly as 
if a penitent should kneel in silence before a company 
of priests who should, turn and turn about, recite and 
confess openly all that sinner's sinful deeds and al! her 
sinful thoughts. It was as if the father confessor 
should confess in the name of the penitent, 

" Sister Cicely," the Master began, and paused. 

Cicely lifted her head and looked round the table. 
There were but two faces which showed any sign of 
kindness or of sympathy. One was the face of the 
venerable Master. His patriarchal appearance con- 
veyed an assurance of kindness; his long white hair, 
his benevolent face, his soft and gentle voice, soothed 
the fears of the girl. The other face was that of the 
little lady whose past Gilbert had restored to her. 
The rest might have been members of the Grand 
Inquisition, so hard and pitiless and determined were 
they, 

"Sister Cicely," the president repeated; "from 
time to time it is the godly custom of this House for 
the committee, which is the body of presbyters, I 
myself being the overseer, president, bishop, or 
Master, to call before them any of the brothers who 
may be exposed to special temptation, who may be 
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falling into danger, who may be neglecting the one ,' 
important object of human life ; and, in a spirit of 
love, to point out their faults or dangers, and to lead 
that brother or sister back into the way of the sinless 
life. You are, very specially, Sister Cicely, a daugh- 
ter of the House ; you were born among us, you have 
never been outside the House ; so far as it is permitted 
to love one more than another you are very dear to 
me; your father was my earliest friend, he and I were 
the first members of this community, which has since 
been abundantly blessed — yea, blessings fall thickly on 
our heads. Therefore, sister, we are, if one may say 
so, more than commonly concerned for the state of 
your soul. You have never known any of the tempta^ 
tions of the outer world ; you should indeed be already 
well advanced considering your advantages, in the 
way of perfection. Yet I hear, sorrowfully, of dan- 
gers. Remember, child, that he who does not 
advance, recedes. We must still press onward. 
Receive, therefore, my sister, the admonition of your 
brethren and your sisters in the spirit of submissive 
love and Christian meekness." 

"I have observed for some time," said an old man, 
with a harsh and grating voice, " too much attention 
to the decoration of her person in our sister. She 
must be continually washing her hands and brushing 
her hair and keeping her dress clean. What matters a 
little dirt if the heart is right?" 

"I have observed," said another grimly, after a 
pause, " that Sister Cicely is too fond of singing. 
She constantly sings at her work when she ought to 
be meditating." 

" I have observed," said a third, after another 
pause, "that she frequently laughs in her conversation, 
There should be nothing in the community to laugh 
at." 

Cicely, her hands folded, made no reply whatever. 

"She seems," said an old woman critically, "not to 
care any longer for the things of the community — our I 
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blessings of the common life. She is languid in her 
intercourse with the members." 

"She chooses and selects her companions," said 
another woman, "as if one were better or more desir- 
able than another in the community." 

"You hear. Sister Cicely," said the president, look- 
ing nervously at Sister Phcebe. "Perhaps we have 
said enough. Remember that there must be no 
selection or comparison among us. We are all broth- 
ers and sisters with the same hopes and the same 
dangers. No selections, sister." 

" There is more than selection," said Sister Phoebe, 
who had hitherto only nodded her head. " I have 
myself observed, for some time, the growth of a single 
attachment — an attachment towards the English 
brother, Gilbert. I have watched you, Sister Cicely, 
with this brother, who is less to be blamed than you 
because he has not yet acquired the spirit of our Rule 
— a spirit which forbids earthly love even in those 
who marry by command and permission of the House. 
You know this prohibition ; it is our most distinctive 
teaching that we are not to imperil our souls by the 
selfish passion of love." 

" You know this teaching, Cicely," said the Master. 

Cicely made no reply. 

Sister Phoebe went on acquiring fresh vigour as she 
proceeded. " You have singled out this brother. You 
walk with him, you meet him every afternoon in the 
garden, you sit beside him and talk, I have listened 
to your talk : it is about books— worldly books ; 
poetry — what has worldly poetry to do for the soul 
except to drag it down ? And about the outer world 
you listen with pleasure ; nay, I know not what he has 
told you, this brother who was once a rich young 
Englishman — that is, a profligate, whose life cannot be 
described by virtuous lips." 

She paused. Cicely made no reply, but the flu sh 
on her face continued. 

Sister Phcebe went on. 
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"You whisper together; you take no pleasure in 
e society of the others; you no longer converse 
with the sisters ; you stop in your work to think about 
"lim." 
Still Cicely made no answer. 

"There is worse to follow." Sister Phcebc looked 

round the room so as to collect and concentrate all 

thoughts on this one fact. " Much worse. I have 

seen him kiss her! I have seen him kiss — her — 

I head ! " 

The committee murmured and shook their as- 
lembled heads, all but the little lady, who blushed and 
I smiled. 

' For my own part, I have not witnessed any kiss- 
ing," said the ancient brother with the harsh voice, 
" but I have observed other signs of this single attach- 
ment. When such an attachment is formed there can 
be no longer any meditation. This couple would sepa- 
rate themselves from us ; they would like to live apart. 
1^^ Our ways and manners have ceased to be good enough 
^HU^or them." 

^H^ " She follows him about with her eyes," Sister 
^^n*hi:ebe continued. " She draws him on. She is much 
^Bfrorse than the other." 

^H "And he leans over her as if he wanted to put his 
^^■arms round her," added another member. 
f^t " It is her artfulness," said Sister Phoebe. " If she 

" did not encourage him " 

" Enough," interrupted the Master. " Have you 

jj anything to say, Sister Cicely ? " 

^■^ " It is quite true " — Cicely drew herself up and faced 
^^per critics boldly — "that I take great pleasure in the 
^^konversation of Brother Gilbert." 

^■^ "Why! "cried Sister Phcebe, who was by far the 
' most venomous of them all. " She confesses it. She 
actually glories in her guilt." 

"There is no guilt," Cicely replied quickly, "in 
listening to the words of a well-instructed man who 
fills one with new ideas. He has taught me things 
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that I could never learn anywhere else. Ignorance is 
not spiritual elevation. I know so much," 

"Knowledge of evil," said the Master, "is always 
dangerous. You have been brought up in ignorance 
of evil, sister. I hoped that you would always con- 
tinue in ignorance. Knowledge of the world is knowl- 
edge of evil, and evil easily assumes the guise of good. 
Talk to him no more of the outer world, or of any- 
thing outside the daily life of the community. But 
you are accused not so much of conversation with him 
— he shall be admonished on that point — as of form- 
ing a single attachment to him. Tell me if that is 
true." 

The girl hesitated. But the truth had to be told. 

" It is true," she said. 

The committee groaned. It was a hollow, melan- 
choly groan. 

" Such an attachment, dear sister," the Master con- 
tinued, but very gently, " is dangerous in the extreme 
both to the community and to yourself. It must be 
broken down, trodden under foot, resolutely put away 
out of your mind as an unclean tiling. It is both self- 
fish and sinful — though a selfish soul can never be free 
from sin. It is selfish because it draws away your 
thoughts from others and concentrates them upon 
yourself and upon him ; so that, after the way of the 
world, there is nothing to be thought of in the whole 
world, by you and by him, but yourselves. Where 
are your sacred thoughts and holy meditations? Dis- 
pelled ; drawn away by this blind and unholy passion. 
Where is the way of perfection? It is lost. And it 
is a sinful passion because it causes you to neglect 
your duties towards the community. Why do we 
live together? In order that we may work each for 
the other. Why do we work each for the other? 
Because we would cause every one to walk in the 
way without cares and anxieties of this world : be- 
cause we will not allow any thoughts or hope of per- 
sonal gain or profit to interfere with our meditations. 
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You break in upon this rule ; you substitute thought 
and work for one — in place of thought and work for 
the community." 

Then Cicely spoke — and she spoke with passion, and 
rebelliously. 

'■ Since I have conversed with Brother Gilbert my 
thoughts have been on a higher level than they ever 
reached before. I have cast away my old selfishness. 
1 have prayed for him, instead of myself, night and 
day. I am far holier of heart since I ceased to think 
about my own soul and have begun to think of his. 
It is better to think for another than for yourself. I 
shall continue to think for him." 

Sister Phcebe shrieked. "This is rebellion," she 
said. "Shall we suffer a rebel to remain with us?" 

The Master held up his hand. " Listen, child," he 
said. " We cannot suffer you, our dear one, the 
daughter of my friend, to become a castaway. We 
might expel you from the community, but that would 
be your destruction and our great pain and grief. We 
will save you, dear child, from yourself— even against 
your own will, we will save you, by the wholesome 
order and discipline of the House, We shall break up 
this attachment for you; we shall substitute another of 
a less destructive kind. Unhappy girl ! Your medita- 
tions are no longer for yourself but for another. 
What will it profit you if his soul be saved while yours 
is lost? For we are alone — each of us is alone in the 
world. We may support each other a little, and help 
each other a little. But each of us is alone. You 
must renounce, dear child, this single attachment." 

Cicely shook her head, 

"There is but one certain way to break it up. For 
the sake of your highest interests, we have resolved 
on adopting that way. We shall give you to another 
man in marriage." 

To another man ! Cicely caught hold of the table. 

Things became dim : she was like one who has re- 

I ceived a violent blow. She staggered and reeled. 
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" Give her a mmute," cried the little old lady whose 
past was so hard to forget. She jumped up and ran to 
hold her. " Don't frighten the child. Goodness ! 
This comes of a committee with no knowledge. What 
do you know" — she addressed the Master — "about a 
young girl's heart? Courage, my pretty ; perhaps it 
won't be so bad, after all. Not one among you all, 
except me, who knows what is meant by love. 
Another man ! Oh 1 dear Lord ! another man ! " 

Cicely recovered. She stood upright again, though 
the sympathetic sister held her by the waist. 

" We are too sudden for you, dear child," said the 
Master, kindly. " Believe me, it is for your good — 
your highest good. We shall give you in marriage to 
Brother Silas here, who is willing, for his own eleva- 
tion, to take a wife." 

Brother Silas, to show his willingness in the matter 
of self-sacrifice, grinned from ear to ear. Cicely 
looked at him stupidly: she did not understand — ex- 
cept that she was to be separated from Gilbert. 

"And now, dear sister," said the Master, "you have 
heard as much as is good for you. We want no more 
criticism, which may become a mischievous carping, 
unless restrained," He looked at Sister Phoebe. 
"Go now, and reflect on the selfishness and the dan- 
gers of the single attachment." 

" Not back to the garden," cried Sister Phoebe. 
" She will only meet the man there and make things 
worse." 

"I think, dear child," the Master added, "that we 
can excuse you from work for a day or two while " 

" In her own room," cried Sister Phcebe. 

"In the seclusion of your own chamber you con- 
sider alone the things that have been said to you this 
day." 

Cicely obeyed. She walked with hanging head and 
flaming cheeks and fiaming eyes to the door of the 
women's wing, and disappeared. 

They were very wrong. They should have married 
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her there and then, before she knew what resistance 
meant. They let her go. At least those flaming 
cheeks and flaming eyes betokened a stormy honey- 
moon for Brother Silas. They let her go. The con- 
sequences to the bridegroom elect, as you will hear 
immediately, were disastrous indeed. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Rcrdt. 

" Call Brother Gilbert," said the Master. 
" And what may the committee want with me7 
asked Gilbert. 

" You've got to come," replied the summoner. 
" They're going to criticise you," said one o£ his fel- 
low gardeners, with the ready "mile of pleasing antici- 
pation with which one greets a person about to suffer. 
All those who have been publicly flogged, tortured, 
beheaded, or hanged will remember the universal 
smile which greeted the patient on his appearance. 
"They will criticise you, ' he said, "for the good of 
your elevation." 

" They will tell you your faults," said another. 
" Things you never suspected," said a third. 
" Ah I " with a long-drawn breath : only to think of 
the rage which would presently fill the soul of the 
■ ^ufferer! 

^^ Gilbert rolled down his sleeves — ask not what was 
his occupation — put on his coat and obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

The other men looked after him. 
" Not before 'twas time," said the first gardener. 
" Light conversation," said the second. " He laughs," 
said the third. " He talks," said the first— there were 
three only. "With Sister Cicely," said the second. 
" They should both be watched." said the third. And 
so on, because criticism is the universal solvent ; it 
loosens all tongues and stimulates the dullest imagina- 
tion ; even criticism of this kind, which is perilpydy 
nigh to scandal. ^^* 
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The Master opened the proceedings with much the 
' same kind of general introduction as he had used for 
the offending sister, Gilbert stood at the end of the 
table listening with outward respect. 

"Therefore," the Master concluded, "you will learn [ 

from what is said the judgment that is passed upon 

you by your brethren of this household and their opin- 

f ion of your conduct. Remember that even if the 

I judgment seems harsh it has been formed and will be 

uttered in tlie spirit of love." 

Gilbert bowed. " In the spirit of love," he repeated. 

Then he looked about him, found a chair, and sat 

down in easy attitude to receive what would be offered. 

There was no heightened color or any appearance of 

f terror or uneasiness whatever. 

" It is customary," said one of them timidly, " to 
k stand in the presence of the committee." 
I " I prefer to sit," said Gilbert, " The spirit of the 
I community is equality. Therefore, in a spirit of love, 
) I take a chair." 

They looked at the Master, who passed over the In- 
\ cident. 

"I have observed," said the elderly brother with 
' the rasping voice, opening the ball, " that Brother 
Gilbert gives himself airs. He looks as if he were 
superior to us." 

Gilbert bowed. " Thank you," he said. " Next 1 " 

L "I have observed," said another, "that he is dainty 

I about his food ; he has also been heard to find fault 

f with the way in which some members take their food, 

as if the higher life could be troubled about holding 

the knife and fork. And he has frequently complained 

that the steaks were tough." 

" Excuse me for interrupting," said Gilbert. " Do I 
understand that the higher life requires toughness 
in the steak?" 

The critic grew red and rather angry. 
I "The question is flippant," he said. "The point of 
I my observation is the daintiness of Brother Gilbert.". 
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Gilbert bowed again. "Thank you," he said. 

" I have observed," said a third, "that Brother Gil- 
bert has refused the coffee on the ground that it was 
mud." 

" Black mud," Gilbert corrected him, " It is quite 
true. Coffee ought not to be black mud." 

"And I," said a fourth, "have seen him turn up 
his nose because the sausages were fat." 

"These observations," said Gilbert, " are, I submit 
to this collective wisdom, wide of the mark. None of 
these things affect the spiritual condition as to which 
you are so tender. A man who is accustomed to food 
properly dressed is hindered by being invited to eat 
such things as are too often placed upon your table. 
If you have nothing of any greater importance than 
this I shall retire and continue to state the fact when 
the coffee is black mud." 

He rose and looked round the table. Seeing another 
member about to speak, he sat down again. 

" I have also observed," said that other member, 
"that our brother is a respecter of persons." 

"Which means, I suppose," Gilbert replied, "that I 
do not like the society of certain very coarse members 
of the community. They would drag all down to 
their own level." 

" I have observed," said another, " hardness of heart. 
He does not keep himself open to the influences which 
we offer him. He has never been observed to medi- 
tate. " 

" I have reftiarked," said another, " that in his dis- 
course he is 'proud and particular, and that he uses 
words and sayings which some of us do not under- 
stand. This confuses us. And sometimes he speaks 
as a mocker,, meaning the opposite to what he says." 

Then there was silence for a space. Gilbert looked 
round coldly. " Anything more ? " he asked. 

Sister Phcebe here broke in. " Oh ! there is a great 
deal more — p great deal more : these things are but a 
beginning; there is a great -deal more. I have ob- 
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served that Brother Gilbert has for some time fallen 
into a single attachment." 

Gilbert smiled. "Oh!" he said, "you have ob- 
served that, have you? I thought we should come to 
it, after the preliminaries. Very well. I understand, 
Master, that I have given offence to some by making 
remarks when the food was coarse and unfit to be 
placed upon the table. Will you inform me if there 
is anything contrary to the spirit of the community in 
this kind of complaint ? If so, I will in future refrain." 

"All depends upon the spirit and the manner. If 
in your remarks you did not intend jiny reflection upon 
the members " 

"Of course not. Why should I reflect upon them? 
If they like black mud they may. Then it appears 
that I do not talk quite in the way customary to the 
members. The manner of talk will change insensibly, 
no doubt. And some members think that I give myself ^ 
airs. Now I would advise any such member to re- 
member your own teaching and to confine his thoughts 
to his own solitary, individual soul. Then he will 
cease to notice my airs. So much for the prelimin- 
aries. Now, if you please, Master, we will take the 
next point of this meeting." He addressed the Mas- 
ter, but he looked at Phcebe, who took the cudgels 
vigorously. 

" He occupies himfielf all day long with Sister 
Cicely. He sits next her at meals ; he works with her 
in the garden ; he talks with her all Recreation ; he 
laughs with her and makes her laugh even at Restora- 
tion ; and I saw him, yesterday, as I have told you 
already, kiss her head." 



The stars indicate the Master's harangue which foU 
lowed. With a few alterations, imtfatis mutandis, it 
was exactly the same as that which had been delivered 
for the benefit of the other sinner, 

"Therefore," the Master concluded, "for the sake 
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of- our highest interests we must exclude from the 
community all these single attachments, with the un- 
controlled passions, wild wraths, and fierce jealousies 
which disturb and drag down the souls of Outside. 
We have taken such measures as will effectually re- 
move the object of your misplaced affection and place 
it altogether beyond your reach." 

"What have you done with that child?" Gilbert 
sprang to his feet and glared about the room. 

" We are going to marry her." 

" To marry her ? Marry her ? Think what you are 
doing. There is not one in this community who is 
fit to marry her — no one who can stand beside her 
even in the gifts you desire. If you give her to one 
of your rustics and boors, you will destroy her." 

"We have considered." said the Master, coldly, 
" what will be best for her welfare. And we shall 
marry her. In the community we allow marriages, 
provided they are not accompanied and made hurtful 
by the presence of love. A calm, meditative union, 
which, although each stands consciously apart from 
the other, and alone in the universe, may be helpful. 
Therefore we are going to marry Sister Cicely to 
Brother Silas here." 

" Silas ? " Gilbert looked down upon the bridegroom 
elect with withering disgust. "You would marry that 
girl — Cicely — to this clumsy b9or?" Silas stood up 
and opened his mouth to speak, but could find no 
words, and sat down again, confused and angry. " Do 
you know — can you imagine^what that means? 
Good God ! Are you human creatures? " 

" I said he was a respecter of persons," observed 
the member of the committee who had made that 
original discovery. 

" Master," repeated Gilbert, " you cannot possibly 
mean to give this delicate, high-strung creature — your 
own child^almost your own daughter— to that boor? 
It is degradation. It is more. You— you who love 
her — can you mean it?" 



Revolt 

"We have considered the matter," the Master i 
plied, with a certain sadness, "There is no passion of ' 
single love in the case. We are destroying that pas- 
sion out of the love we all bear to her. You do not 
understand — you are still full of the prejudices of 
Outside." 

" It is you who do not understand. Marriage for 
such a girl as Cicely, without love, would be degrada- 
tion certain and fatal." 

" Enough about Cicely," said the Master. " The 
whole spirit of the community is concerned with this 
marriage. Now for yourself. You also, it is clear, are 
prone to single attachments. You also must be 
treated in the same way." 

"Why, you are not going to marry me?" He 
laughed aloud, 

■' We are. Sister Phcebe consents to take you." 

"Oh! Lord!" There was a world of meaning in 
the interjection. And he laughed again. The com- 
mittee looked on in wonder. The young man was 
capable of laughing at anything, 

" Sister Phcebe is a maiden of great spiritual riches. 
One who will not expect any wasting of the soul in ' 
foolish fondness. Yours will be eminently a spiritual ' 
marriage, with no love either in the past or in the 
present. In your wife you will have a friend who will 
watch over you with the care of one farther advanced I 
than yourself." 

"And this paragon is Sister Phcebe— this Sister ■ 
Phcebe — this identical Phoebe? " 

They were mocking words; everybody understood i 
so much. 

"Your wife," the Master repeated, " will be Sister | 
Phoebe, who consents to take you as her husband," 

"Oh!" Gilbert faced the bride elect. "It is as 
well to understand quite clearly what you mean, 
Master. You have never yet been married, I believe. I 
It is a thousand pities. Your character wants just • 
that one touch of human sympathy which comes of i 
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experience in love. There was a cardinal of the 
Romish Church ; he had once been married : he was 
unlike any olher priest ever known ; he was the most 
human of creatures because, like yourself, he lived 
consistently with his creed, and, unlike yourself, he 
knew the meaning of love. Tell me again, Master, do 
you seriously order Cicely to marry this man, and me 
to marry this woman?" 

" Since it is the only way to break down this single 
attachment, I do." 

Gilbert turned again to Phcebe. She was always 
hard featured ; this morning she was harder than ever ; 
her mouth was set and her eyes were resolute. 
Heavens! what a bride! What an uncompromising 
bride ! She looked straight before her ; she pretended 
not to know that Gilbert was looking at her; she said 
nothing. 

"Sister Phcebe," said Gilbert. "Will you tell me 
before this committee whether it is your desire to 
marry me ? " 

"It is," she replied. 

" And yours. Brother Silas, to marry this poor girl ? " 

" It is." 

" Then, Master, I accuse these two persons of singi 
attachments." 

" This is trifling," said the Master. 

"It is nothing of the kind. I accuse them both J 
single attachments. The man has been unable j 
conceal his jealousy ; in his way he loves the girl ; \ 
woman has almost in so many words offered to maj 
me. A single attachment which is not returned i! 
submit, even a more fatal disturber of meditation t' 
one which is returned. Do you accept my ace 
Master? If not, you must be prepared for what ^ 
follow." 

A dead silence fell upon the committee. For t 
was rebellion in that face. 

Then Phcebe turned and looked upon his fal 
There was so much bitterness and loathing in it tfl 
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the woman, though not given to blushing, changed ' 
color ; she started to her feet ; she opened her mouth 
to speak, but she could not. The rage of the woman 
despised filled her soul ; she sat down again and bent 
her head. Did she console herself with the thought 
that to-morrow he would be hers — her very own ? 
Alas ! There are some things that we never know, 
and among these things is the kind of married life 
which Sister Phcebe contemplated in the society of a 
man who was capable of single attachments. 

"Remember, Brother Gilbert," said the Master, 
■' that this criticism has been conducted for your in- 
struction, and in a spirit of truth and love. As for 
your marriage, that is ordered for you in the certainty 
thai you will thus acquire the help and guidance you 
need. Sister Phcebe is rich in spiritual graces." 

Gilbert bowed. Then he looked round the com- 
mittee. " If nobody has any further observation to i 
make ?" ' 

Nobody had apparently. 

"Before I go," Gilbert went on, " I should like to 
point out to you that you must have spent a great 
deal of time, all of you, in watching for, and picking 
out, these various faults and weaknesses. The note, 
the distinguishing feature of this community is, as the 
Master has insisted upon this morning, the isolation of < 
the individual. He desires that we should be concen- 
trated and rapt in our own meditations, the presence 
of the others being chiefly helpful in providing for 
each other the necessaries of life, and in the preven- 
tion of the evils which attend the solitary. Now, 
instead of following out the Master's teaching, you J 
have all been diligently spying out the doings and the ' 
ways of two of the members. I observe, therefore, for 
my own part, a low spiritual level in al! of you which 
surprises and pains me. You are not what you pre- 
tend to be. As for the trifles you have brought for- 
ward, I have suf^ciently replied to them. As to my 
conversations with this girl, it has been to me most i 
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instructive to study the most pure and innocent soul 
in this House. The only good I havo received, as yet, 
from this community has been through her. As for 
this proposed marriage—^ — " 

"Nothing can be permitted on this point," the 
Master interrupted. " The thing has been determined 
by the committee." 

"Where is Cicely?" asked Gilbert. "What have 
you done with her?" 

" She has been sent to her own room," the Master 
replied. 

" Out of your way," added Sister Phtebe. 

To the amazement of the committee Gilbert strode 
straight up the hall to the door of the women's wing. 
He dared to invade the privacy of the gynceceum. 
What does the profligacy of the British nobleman re- 
spect ? They heard him marching down the corridors ; 
they heard him cry "Cicely! Cicely!" They heard 
him mounting the stairs . . . and they looked at each 
other aghast. 

Gilbert found the girl in her own room at the top of 
the house : a little room like his own, furnished in ex- 
actly the same manner. And at sight of the child's 
cell, so plain and mean, there fell upon him— not for the 
first time — an overwhelming pity for one who had been 
brought up with nothing beautiful or graceful or artis- 
tic at all about her except the flowers in the garden, 
the blossoms on the trees, and the clouds and sunshine 
of the sky. That so sweet a flower should grow up in 
a cell no better than is given to a prisoner in a gaol ! 
But it was not a time for these regrets. 

Cicely was sitting on her bed with folded hands — 
bewi Idered — d i sconsolate^tearf u 1. 

" Oh, Gilbert, Gilbert ! " she started to her feet 
when he appeared. "Save me! Save me! Oh, I 
cannot, I will not, marry that man ! " 

" My love ! You shall not," he murmured, kissing 
her and laying his strong protecting arm about her. 
" I am come to save you. Quick, child. They may 



offer resistance. But I do not think they will. Take 
anything you value — if there is anything, and come 
with me." 

In the corner lay a desk of rosewood. Cicely took 
it up. " It was my mother's. It is all I have of hers," 

Gilbert took it out of her hands. " I will carry it. 
Come, child, you must trust yourself to me. Come, 
put on your hat." 

She obeyed. He led her down the stair and back 
into the hall where the committee sat with minds as- 
tonished. 

"Master," he said, "Cicely will go with me. She 
will stay with friends of mine until, at least, you have 
returned to your senses." 

Cicely laid her hands upon the Master's shoulders. 

"Oh, dear Master!" she said. " Oh, kind Master! 
Oh, my friend and protector and the friend of my 
mother. Think of her. Think of my father. Would 
they let me marry Brother Silas? Oh ! I must leave 
you, but only for a time, — only till you tell me that I 
can come back." 

She kissed his forehead and took Gilbert's hand 
again. 

The Master rose, opened his mouth, looked round 
sadly and sat down again in silence. 

And the unhappy victims of a single attachment 
passed out of the door and through the porch, and 
were heard crunching the gravel without while the 
committee sat helpless within. 




The door slammed after them: it was made 5 

slam— it slammed of its own accord for every one who 
passed through. It slammed reproachfully. It said 
to Gilbert: " I have slammed for the House nineteen 
years and more. I have done my duty by you since 
you have been here. I have taught you to despise 
noise. When you hear the heavy bell of the locomo- 
tive, the whistle of the steamer, the click of the electric 
car, the slamming of other doors, you will suffer noth- 
ing, thanks to me. And now I shall slam for you no 
more." An odd thing to think of, but at supreme 
moments of life we very often turn to trifles. To 
Cicely the door conveyed no such message ; she could 
tliink of nothing except that she was leaving the 
community and the Master — the place where she dis- 
coursed with her dead mother and recalled the teach- 
ings of her dead father — the place which had been a 
convent, a seclusion, a school, a paradise to her. 

She shrank back in the verandah. 

" Oh, Gilbert!" she cried, trembling. "Oh! what 
shall I do — ^Outside? How can I live there? " 

" Trust yourself to me, dear child. Have no fear." 
He held her by the hand and gently led her along. 

" Oh ! to leave the Master ! And the sisters ! And 
my flowers!" 

"There are other— and better — sisters waiting for 
you Outside, Cicely. And other—perhaps better — 
flowers. Come. Remember that if you stay, there is 
Silas for you and Phoebe for me. Because I co uld 
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not go away and leave you here alone. Cicely, you 
will not condemn me to Phcebe ?" 

He looked so brave and strong; his grasp was so 
firm and warm, his eyes were so full of tenderness, 
that Cicely yielded : the woman yielded to the man 
and trusted him, and went out with him into the wide 
world of which she knew so little. She went with him ; 
and in another minute they were beyond the commu- 
nity precinct and on the world's high road. She 
looked before her along the straight road with expec- 
tant eyes, as one who lands upon an unknown shore 
and fears to meet strange monsters and strange wild 
people — monoculous people, unipeds such as Mande- 
ville saw — hairy satyrs; on an unknown shore never 
before discovered anything may be expected. 

It was not difficult to read the thoughts of the young 
traveller. 

" In the world." said Gilbert, " you will find a good 
many things strange to your experience, which has 
been narrow. You must be patient and observant. 
You must not cry out with wonder or surprise. Look 
on at first in silence." 

"I will try. It is not difficult to be silent." 

" Not for you ; your soul dwells in a perpetual calm. 
But you will have to unlearn a great deal that you 
have been taught. For instance, the Master has told 
you, thinking always of elevation, that every soul 
stands alone in space. I would rather hold that every- 
one stands in a crowd. Vou converse with your 
mother, who is dead, as with the Master — who is living. 
You are not alone, then. There is an endless chain of 
life running from parent to child ; there is the tie of 
love which can never be dissolved. Those who are 
worthy. Cicely, are only bound more closely by this 
tie. Your parents are not separated. Therefore they 
are not alone. In this life we are bound to each other 
—brother, sister, lover, children, all ; so that there is 
never any solitude save for some hapless creatures 
who have no such tie. My child, you have never been 
alone all your life," 
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"Yet the Master says so." 

" It is the inheritance of his former narrow creed — 
of which you know nothing. Have you ever felt 
alone. Cicely? But of course you have not," 

It is not usual for lovers to begin with theological 
discussion and metaphysical distinctions. But the 
circumstances of this case were not common. Few 
lovers chance upon a mistress educated in such opin- 
ions; few girls have to make their entrance into 
society with such a past as Cicely possessed. Further, 
Gilbert was going to place this girl in the charge of 
one who was hard to please in the matter of girl. 

Gilbert changed the subject, but returned to it, 
The only way to teach a thing thoroughly is to repeat 
it over and over again, to rub it in, to keep on repeat- 
ing it in different words. 

" Then about the single attachment," he went on, 
lightly. " Why, you were always taught its wicked- 
ness. Yet, see! And now we are both turned out 
of the community on account of having fallen into 
this wickedness." He stooped and kissed her hand, 
which he was still holding as if afraid she might turn 
and run back home, " Why, Cicely, who could help 
falling into this snare — this pitfall — when one talked 
every day with you and sat beside you and looked 
into your sweet serious face? Your name should be 
Cecilia, not Cicely. Well, my dear, in this terrible 
Outside, single attachments are considered the most 
charming things possible, also the most laudable 
things; young men are encouraged to form them, 
girls try to attract them, everything in Outside is 
built upon the single attachment and on companion- 
ship. This too, you shall learn." 

" Perhaps," she replied. " Must I forget every- 
thing?" 

" Not everything, dear Cicely. You cannot forget 
your sweetness and your loveliness. But you may 
forget, as soon as you please, the rustics and boors of 
the House in which the Master is the only gentleman. 



I am sure that your father was an English gentleman, 
Cicely, because he has made the Master what he is, 
and you what you are. In speech, in manner and in 
mind, you are a gentlewoman. You are just return- 
ing with me to your own class, which is my class too. 
Perhaps we may even attach you, as the heralds say, 
to your own people. Perhaps you may turn out to 
be an heiress — who knows ? A long-lost princess in 
your own right — who knows ? " 

" Indeed, Gilbert, I do not know. But 1 do not 
understand, in the least, what you mean by heralds 
and heiresses." 

" No, you are just exactly as ignorant as Eve her- 
self when she, too, stepped into Outside and looked 
round about her. But you will soon learn." 

It was a hot walk in the noontide glare of the road: 
there was no shade, no pleasantness, as in our English 
country of hedge, of wayside turf and wayside flowers : 
an open road and a lonely road, not even frequented 
by tramps, from whom the House exacted hard work 
before it granted relief, 

Gilbert marched along, carrying the desk under his 
arm. Presently he found that he was walking too 
fast for his companion. 

" I forgot," he said, " We have four miles in front 
of us. Are you tired already? Shall I walk on and 
bring you a carriage of some kind ?" 

" I am not tired, Gilbert. And oh ! you must not j 
leave me." 

" There is no vehicle to be got nearer than the town. 
Let us beguile the time with stories and confessions. 
Tell me what you remember of your father. Had he 
any profession? " 

" He used to work in the garden. He knew all the 
flowers and the trees." 

" Yes. But had he any profession ? " 

" 1 don't know what you mean. We all have our 
work. And he was a gardener." 

"Do you know where he came from?" 
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" Oh, yes. He came from England." 

" Did he ever tell you about his people- 
mother's people — who they were? " 

" No. In the House we never talk about such 
things." 

" Was he — was he — like Brother Silas, for in- 
stance?" 

"Like Brother Silas? Oh, no. My father was a 
very quiet man, who lived retired and talked to no 
one but the Master and me. He could not talk like 
Silas and the rest. He talked like you. He was 
always patient, though the others tried him sometimes. 
He would never criticise anyone except quite pri- 
vately." 

" Did he never tell you anything about himself ? " 

"Sometimes he talked as if I was going back to 
Outside. He taught me to read in case I went Out- 
side. He seemed afraid of something for me. Then 
he would meditate and talk with my mother and 
would come back soothed and comforted. He always 
wanted to die — which is just to pass into the next 
stage, you know. Now he is gone and is with my 
mother again, unless one of them goes higher still, be- 
fore the other. And I don't think that will happen," 

"Yet you were told that every soul is alone. So 
your father told you nothing about himself in the old 
home. Did he leave you nothing ? " 

" There is my mother's desk which you are carrying. 
There was nothing more." 

" Did he teach you to dance ? " 

" No. I learned that by myself. He used to play, 
and I used to dance in the hall when I was a little 
child while he played. I have always danced for 
amusement and for soothing." 

" You learned to read but you have no books ; 
you no longer read — in fact, you never have read: you 
know only what your father taught you orally; you 
are a living example, my dear child, of what very little 
use reading is after all. You know, in fact, a great 
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deal. You are an accomplished gardener; what a 
field is covered by that science alone ! You can dance 
and you can sing. You can hold intercourse with the 
world of the dead, which no one who can read ever 
succeeded in doing. You are a profound hypnotist, 
though you do not know the meaning of the word. 
You are as full of graces as any gir! out of a fashion- 
able school. You will make the men fall in love with 

you far more easily than any professional beauty " 

" Gilbert, I don't understand what you mean." 
"The road stretches out straight before us. and the 
sun is strong. Cicely. That is enough for anybody to 
understand. Sunshine and a long road and our two 
selves on the road. Did you ever hear the story of 
the fairy and the princess? 1 will tell you to beguile 
the way — the happy way. The fairy was a kind- 
hearted creature ; she took the princess away when 
she was a baby, and she placed her in an island where 
no one ever came and the people lived quite by them- 
selves. They were simple, rather silly people lor the 
most part, and not too well bred ; they held a very 
beautiful faith, much too good for them^namely, that 
by the simple process of getting outside their own 
bodies, they could rise to unheard-of heights. They 
forgot that the soul, like the body, must be constantly 
nourished and fed with thoughts and instruction. 
They did get outside the body, but they starved the 
soul, and so they never got any higher. But the prin- 
cess and the king of that island used to converse 
together, and in this way enriched and nourished their 
souls — so that they did really rise, and that princess 
grew mentally taller, taller, taller, till she far outgrew 
all the rest. Then, because to stay longer among this 
lower baser folk would have made this sweet princess 
deteriorate, the fairy sent a prince to her who said : 
■ Come with me. I will take you back to the real 
world, which has great need of your Royal Highness.' 
Then the princess arose and took his hand and they 
went out together." 
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"And afterwards? Oh, Gilbert, nobody except you 
ever told me stories." 

"Afterwards, dear Cicely ? Well. I think you shall 
finish the story by yoursdf. The road still stretches 
out far before us, and the sun is bright and warm. It 
warms one through and through. Love is the sun, 
and it can never be too bright and strong. Now tell 
me more." 

" I have told you enough about myself," said 
Cicely. " The more I tell you the more you turn it 
all to praise and flattery. You must not, Gilbert, un- 
less you want to make me ashamed." 

"You have but to command," he said, "I will 
praise you no more, ray dear. I will only look at 
you." 

They walked on in silence for a space. Presently 
Cicely spoke again. 

" Where are you going, Gilbert ? " 

"We are going first to the town of Aldermanbury, 
which eats up all your fruit and vegetables. There, 
my child, is staying at this moment, by a rare and 
blessed chance, my best and oldest friend, I had 
already promised to take you to see her. Now I shall 
ask her to receive you. She will be prepared to love 
you first because I love you; such a good and faithful 
friend she is. To-morrow, of course, she will have 
learned to love you for your own sweet sake," 

She pondered for a few moments over this ann- 
ment. Then she asked, timidly — " Have you a s. 
attachment for her as you have for me, Gilbert?" 

"No. Cicely. You do not understand, as yet, .___ 
full meaning of the single attachment. You will mas- 
ter that matter before long. There can only be one 
real single attachment for a man in his lifetime. How- 
ever, this lady stands in the place of a sister to me. 
She is married, though her marriage was— well— not 
one of the happiest." 

" I have listened to some of the married member ''~ 
said Cicely. " I have heard them criticising i 
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other very plainly. I suppose they married in order 
to tell each other their faults. I shall never mind 
your criticising me, Gilbert, as much as you please." 

A thousand epigrams might be neatly turned in 
answer to this innocent speech. Gilbert refrained 
from even the most obvious. "You shall criticise 
me, dear child. It shall be your duty. It shall be my 
privilege to listen. I want no end of criticising. We 
all do. It is the crying want of the age. In fact, be- 
fore I met you, I was thinking of becoming a poet, in 
order to get plenty of this wholesome criticism." 

At this point he remembered suddenly, and very 
disagreeably, the duty that awaited him in a day or 
two. What right had he to make love, when he was 
bound to attempt the life of another man? His face 
fell ; it became overcast ; the light _and sunshine went 
out of his eyes. 

Cicely saw the change, and shuddered. " Gilbert! " 
she cried; "what has happened to you? Oh! you 
hurt me when you look like that. I thought it had 
gone — that look. Your soul has become black. Oh ! 

Gilbert, have you forgotten what was it?" She 

slopped; she put up her hand; she lifted her face; 
for a moment — only a moment — life went out of it ; 
she had gone to ask her mother for that message 
again. Then she came back to life. ''What must be 
done shall be done, but not by your hands," she re- 
peated solemnly. " I know not what it is. Gilbert, but 
can you doubt my mother — my own mother? " 

He inclined his head. " I must try to assume that 
faith, Cicely, even though it sometimes fails me. 
otherwise I should be doubting you and the sender of 
that message. What manner of woman must she be, 
capable of giving such a daughter to the world ? " 

Apparently faith really did return for his support, 
for his face resumed its brightness. 

I wi// believe." he said resolutely, "though why I 
should, the Lord knows — but I will believe." 

They approached the city of Aldermanbury. The 
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world grew larger, fiere lived, collected together, but 
not united, thousands of human beings without the pale 
of the community. The houses, scattered at first and 
mean and squalid, grew closer together and cleaner of 
aspect, for the suburbs of Aldermanbury are not the 
best and worthiest part of the city. Then they came 
to the streets, with the shops and the electric cars and 
the trams and the people. And now Gilbert had to 
lead the girl by the arm ; for she was like one who 
has been blind and has suddenly recovered her sight, 
and sees men as trees walking, and knows not the 
things she sees, or their proportions, or their distances, 
or their dangers, or what they mean at ail. He led 
her through the streets to the hotel, where the hall 
was filled with men sitting about and talking. He 
led her up the stairs to the first floor, and to a set of 
rooms furnished in a manner amazing to the child who 
had never seen any furniture worthy of the name; 
and in a long, low chair, with a little boy in her lap, 
sat a lady whose appearance filled the girl with terror, 
by reason of her dress and her queenly look. 

"Gilbert!" she cried. "You have brought me 
Cicely?" She rose and held out her hand. "You 
are Cicely, my dear? " ^H 

" I have brought her, Dorabyn. She has left ^M 
House with me. Will you receive her? " ^| 

•' Of course I will. You have left the House, Cice^ 
Who are her guardians, Gilbert?" 

" She has no guardians, no property, no relations 
nothing, except this desk." He laid it on the tab] 
" That is her sole inheritance." 

"Oh ! And she is quite free to leave the place?' 
suppose no one will dispute her right." 

"Quite free. In fact, they have turned us o" 
Cicely was ordered to marry a rustic — a shepherd — a 
swain — lovesick for his Amaryllis— who devours pork 
and beans; and I was ordered to marry a milkmaid — 
not a 'Hey Dolly! ho Dolly! Dolly shall be mine.' 
Not that kind of Dolly at all— an inferior kind— a 
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harder, more elderly, bonier kind; but — well — another 
time. That is the situation, Dorabyn, We've run 
away." 

"And you've brought her to me. Quite right, Gil- 
bert. Will you stay with me. Cicely?" 

" If you please," she replied, with a little hesitation. 
" If — if — Gilbert does not go away." 

" He will stay, too. This is my little boy — you will 
like to play with him. And " 

She suddenly realized the enormity of the dress, 
and cold shudders seized her. "And, Gilbert," she 
said, " as there is a great deal to be done between this 
and the evening, you had better leave us by ourselves. 
Go away and return at hajf-past seven. In the mean- 
time you might also get yourself apparelled in Christian 
guise. At present you look like a shabby game- 
keeper." 

Gilbert retired. 

Lady Osterley called her maid. "Doughty," she 
said, by way of explanation and apology, " this is the 
peculiar dress of a religious House in which this young 
lady has been brought up. Now that she has left the 
House, she will leave the dress. We must take her in 
hand at once. Do the best you can. Let me have 
her decently dressed by the evening." 

Themaid neither shivered nor shuddered nor uttered 
interjections. She reserved these for her next conver. 
sation with the nurse. She Just lifted Cicely's hair, 
which ought to have fallen to her waist, and suggested 
dexterously a more becoming way of dressing it ; then 
she surveyed curiously the figure or model before her. 
It presented, she observed, great possibilities. Then 
she put a pin between her lips. This is an emblematic 
ceremony among ladies' maids and dressmakers, and 
betokens strict attention to business. 




The committee sat looking in each other'^ 
silent confusion. Brother Silas, by the jerking of his 
arms and legs, showed that he was struggling foi 
words; Sister Phcebe sat with rage equally unspeak- 
able — the rage of the slighted woman — stamped upon 
her face. For the rest there was doubt as well as 
confusion. What was to be done ? There was nc 
rule concerning mutiny and disobedience. Had 
Phtebe^known of the alleged immuring of monk and 
nun, I think she would have proposed that the rebels 
should be brought back by force and immured, or, at 
least, put under the platform and there nailed up. 
Unfortunately, she knew neither ecclesiastical history 
nor ecclesiastical slanders. 

Presently the Master spoke, but in a low voice, as il 
to himself. " They will come back to us," he said, 
" My child cannot leave me thus. The matter con^ 
cems her soul. She will endure anything in that 
cause. So too will the young man, who is reasonable 
and intelligent." 

He lapsed into silence. They waited ten minutes. 
Yet the rebels returned not, 

"I think," said the Master again, "that some one 
might go out and bid them return. Not you, Brothei 
Silas, nor you. Sister Phcebe," 

" If they come back," said Sister Phoebe, venom- 
ously, "they must obey. They must be made to 
obey. Else there would be no use in having a com- 
mittee at all." 
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"Go, Sister Euphemia," said the Master. "You 
will speak very kindly to them. Tell them that we 
will overlook their disobedience and reconsider the 
question of marriage." 

" Poor dears ! " Sister Euphemia rose to obey, " I 
shall find them crying together under the trees some- 
where. They will come back, I daresay, if they are 
not to be forced into marriage horrible to them. 
Master, there's some things even you don't under- 
stand : one of them is that a woman would rather die 
than marry a man she doesn't like. I would myself, 
such were my feelings when 1 was young. You will 
have to do more than forgive them SI they come 
back." 

"They shall be made to obey," said Sister Phoebe 
again. "First, they must obey. After that, I will 
take care of Brother Gilbert." She looked, indeed, as 
if she would take the fondest, the most loving and 
tender care of him. " As for the girl, she should be 
corrected first and handed over to a husband after- 
wards." 

The Master looked at her with much surprise. 
"Tell them," he said, sternly, "exactly what 1 have 
ordered you to tell them." 

Sister Euphemia vanished. 

"There is. perhaps," the Master continued, slowly, 

something that I do not comprehend in the mar- 
riage tie, which may make it a hindrance, rather than a 
help. The single attachment, I understand, may 
hinder by demanding too much thought each for the 
other; perhaps, however, a marriage ordered by the 
committee may hinder by reason of discontent or 
resentment, or even " — he looked at rustical Silas and 
remembered the dainty delicateness of his child — 
"even of positive repulsion. My experience in such 
matters is slender," 

" Let them obey," said Sister Phoebe, while Silas 
jerked himsell into convulsions. 

Five minutes later, Sister Euphemia returned. " I 
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looked for them," she said, a little breathless, " >i^^| 
the trees; they were not there: one of the gardei^^| 
saw them walking away along the road," She resuidlR 
her place and began to cry. "They have left us," she 
said. " Oh ! they have left us. We have lost them. 
They have gone Outside. And that lender Iamb who 
has never seen anything and knows nothing!" She 
wiped her eyes and turned venomously to Sister 
Phcebe, "And now," she snapped, " I hope you are 
all satisfied with your morning's work! " 

"Send some one after them," said Phcebe, springing 
to her feet, " Let three or four of the brothers run 
after them and bring them back. That girl has be- 
witched him. Oh! I have seen her. I have watched 
her tricks. If she'd lived all her life Outside, she 
couldn't have been more artful. Silas, if you've the 
spirit of a sheep left in you, get up and fight this man 
for your girl. Coward! get up and take a stick and 
bring him back again. You— an American — afraid of 
an Englishman ! Shame ! Or bring the girl. He'll 
follow then. He'll follow wherever she goes. Get 
up, Silas. Coward! log! Oh! you've got no spirit 
left at all. You want to marry this girl, and you let 
another man carry her off ! Coward I Shall 1 go my- 
self with a stick after them ? " 

"Gracious!" cried Sister Euphemia. "I thought 
the committee were to countenance no single attach- 
ments. And here is Sister Phoebe appealing to Silas's 
single attachment for that dear child. I've seen him, 
too. I've watched, too, for months to see it growing 
and growing. And I've watched another thing, too.' 
She nodded viciously at Sister Phcebe, who now sat 
down and panted. "Oh yes, another thing, which I 
shall tell in good time." 

"Let no one stir," said the Master, "We welcome 
all who come and are willing to work with us and 
learn to meditate — we keep none against their will. 
Our dear young Sister Cicely has been with us all her 
lifei she has never known any other kind of life; I 
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fear she will be strange and unhappy. Outside has 
many dangers for innocent girls. 1 always hoped that 
she would never leave us. I thought that she was 
happy and desired nothing — I never suspected this 
single attachment." 

"What does every girl desire?" asked Sister Eu- 
phemia. "Cicely wanted love without knowing what 
she wanted. The same want made me unhappy 
enough, Lord knows ! She got what she wanted 
and you tried to take it away. She wanted love, and 
you offered her — THAT." 

She did not say what, but she pointed to the bride- 
groom-elect. 

" If she chooses," the Master continued, hanging his 
head sorrowfully, "she must — leave us— leave us." 

The committee respected the Master's grief and 
were silent. But Phcebe. perhaps with excess of sym- 
pathy, perhaps still agitated by the jealousy of the 
despised woman, snorted and choked. 

Presently the Master lifted his head again and 
spoke. " Perhaps I was wrong," he said, " to think of 
marrying this child at all. She was happy in the love 
of the young man. Perhaps it would have been a 
help instead of a hindrance. They might have gone 
on loving each other as brother and sister. Her 
sainted mother found marriage a help. There are ■ 
great possibilities in that young man " 

"Ruined by his infatuation," said Sister Phcebe. 

"Brother and sister!" Sister Euphemia, the expe- | 
rienced, scoffed. " Much you know about it, Master." 

"I shall leave it to her mother. This night I shall 
converse with her as usual. I shall ask for her guid- 
ance — perhaps for her rebuke. Yes," — his face cleared; 
he became hopeful. " I shall leave it with her. She 
has been— I know not why, much occupied of late 
with the concerns of the House. 1 shall put the 
matter entirely in her hands — the safety and the 
well-being of her daughter. She will tell mc what to 
do." 
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"Cicely wants love." Sister Euphemia repeated. 
" It is not safe with some natures— gentle, delicate 
natures— to rob them of love. That was done to me 
— and I have been here twenty years in consequence. 
Vour method, Master, of preventing single attach- 
ments by regulated marriages may be very good for 
coarse and common souls ; but not for girls like Cicely 
and me." 

" If she comes back she must obey the committee," 
said Phoebe, still jealous for order. " Are we to have 
no authority in such a matter as this, simply because 
the Master talks with this rebellious girl's mother? 
The committee have ordered the girl to marry Brother 
Silas, and the man to marry me. If she comes back 
the committee must be obeyed." 

The Master looked up again in surprised disapproval. 
It was the first time in the history of the community 
that any claim to power had been put forward by a 
member of the committee. Was he not the founder 
and the prophet and the dictator of the community? 

"I shall wait," he said, assuming authority. "I 
shall decide after consultation with her mother what 
shall be done." 

He looked round him. No one replied. " Let us 
now," he continued, " proceed to the business of the 
day. We have next to consider the case of the man 
Charles Lee. I do not ask you to criticise this brother, 
because criticism in his case would be idle. If a man 
desires to become a member of this House, the way is 
plain. He must first of all conform to our Rule. 
This man came to us six or seven weeks ago. He un- 
derstood the plain Rule of the House. He desired, 
he said, above all tilings, elevation ; he professed read- 
iness to forget the past — in his case, I fear, a past of 
wickedness ; he said he was willing to work for the 
subjugation, the health, and the fatigue of the body; 
also for the maintenance of the community ; he prom- 
ised to meditate daily, or, at least, to endeavour after 
meditation. These," continued the Master, " were 
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liis promises. His manners were those of an English 
aristocrat. I confess that I was pleased to find our 
simple community attracting a man of that position 
willing to forget the past. Mostly, like the Apostles, 
we have been a simple folk. He came, therefore, as 
you know. He has been among us about six or seven 
weeks. How has he carried out these promises? He 
chose the garden for his work, but he has never done 
a stroke of real work : he only pretends ; he sits about 
in the shade ; he has no intercourse with the commun- 
ity ; he despises our simple, yet plentiful, meals ; he 
does not even make an attempt at meditation ; on the 
contrary, he gets up and goes out. Where does he 
go? I was informed when in Aldermanbury last week 
that one of our members is seen nightly at a certain 
saloon where they play cards for money and drink 
whisky. What are we to do with such a man ? " 

■' Expel him," said the committee, with the una- 
nimity of the stage. In fact, Brother Charles was 
cordially hated by every one in the place. 

" If there were any hope I would bear with him. 
But there seems none: hts heart is hard ; his spirit is 
black and gloomy ; he belongs to the Devil, not to us." 

" Expel him," cried the committee again. 

'■ It is a standing mockery of our endeavours after 
the higher life. How can we, with our aims, enter- 
tain among us one who still wallows in Outside? 
Let us, then, without criticism, which would be lost 
upon such a man, call him before us and give orders 
to leave the House — say on Saturday." 

All assented except Sister Phoebe, still mutinous. "I 
should like," she said, " to let him know our individual 
opinions. What is the good of a committee if we are 
to have no voice in anything? " 

" Brother Silas," — the Master paid no attention to 
this interruption.-^" bring Charles Lee before us." 

The offending brother appeared and stood at the 
bottom of the table. Nothing more incongruous was 
ever seen in any court of Justice than the trial or the 
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judgment of this man — so calm, so lofty in appear- 
ance, so completiily contemptuous of the court was 
the prisoner ; so simple, so rustic, was the appearance 
of the judges. He slightly bowed and waited. 

" Charles Lee," said the Master, " when you came 
to us, you told me that your simple desire in entering 
this community was to endeavour after elevation. I 
believed your statement ; it was manifest from your 
appearance and your atmosphere that spiritually you 
were very low down indeed ; you carried about with 
you, in fact, the atmosphiire of a lower world ; it is 
such an atmosphere as was anciently described, for 
lack of a better word, as sulphurous. I admitted you, 
subject to the simple rules of the House. Let me 
remind you of them. They were three in number. 
First, that all must work; next, that the past is to 
be entirely set aside and forgotten ; thirdly, that all 
must aim at rising to a higher level by meditation. 
You promised to obey these three rules." 
Mr- Charles Lee inclined his head. 
"You have now been with us for seven weeks. I 
am willing to make great allowance for difficulties at 

the outset, but I expect " 

" The committee expects," interrupted Phoebe, . 
stung into self-assertion. 

" I expect, 1 say, to find an honest attempt at carry- 
ing out the rules. It is now quite certain that you 
have made no such attempt, and that you do not in- 
tend to make any such attempt. You have done no 
work since you came ; you have not earned one farthing 
for the House; you have made no attempt to raise 
yourself. About you still clings— I perceive it plainly 
— the sulphurous atmosphere of your level. Your 
soul is black through and through, I can see no sin- 
gle gleam of light in it to show a better purpose. As 
for meditating, you have not even begun to under- 
stand what it means. You spend your earnings in 
the world, in places where they play cards and drink 
whisky— places called saloons and dives. I have to 
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tell you, therefore, that we cannot allow you to 
remain in this House, It is now Thursday; you can 
stay here, if you have arrangements to make, until 
Saturday. On that day we shall lock up your room 
and you will no longer be allowed in the hall. Do 
you understand?" 

The man bowed his head slightly, without the least 
change of countenance. Then he looked round the 
committee as if expecting a few remarks from them. 

" I have observed in this brother," said Sister Phcebe, 
"a pride intolerable. They say that in his own coun- 
try he is a British nobleman ; this is not the place for 
the superior airs of that profligate class. Let him go 
back to his own people." 

" You can depart," said the Master. 

Mr. Charles Lee bowed again, but continued to wait. 

" He finds fault with the food — as good food as ever 
was placed before people," another member interposed 
— the man with the rasping voice. " He sits at table 
as if the rest of us were mud beneath his feet," 

"You can depart," said the Master. But the man 
called Charles Lee inclined his head to the last speaker 
and turned again to Sister Phoibe, who showed further 
intentions. 

" He should never have been admitted," she said, 
"without inquiry. Why did he come here? What 
has he done? It isn't for elevation that he comes 
here. What has he done? Is the community to be 
the refuge of the broken-down British aristocracy? 
Let them go and dump their vices and their pride 
somewhere else." 

"Be 50 good, sir, as to withdraw immediately," said 
the Master. 

Mr. Charles Lee inclined his head and walked out. 
The blow was unexpected, and it was fatal. There 
was but one chance left — to remain quiet, unsuspected 
in this place unsuspecting. And now this chance was 
gone. Yet he showed no emotion whatever. With 
just such an air, with such a smile, with such con- 
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tempt, did the Marquis de la Vieille Roche receive 
sentence of death by guillotine from the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal: a sentence that would not be carried 
out because outside the mob waited for the prisoners, 
roaring and shouting and singing for more blood- — 
more blood ; the mob who were to murder him, out 
of hand. With just such an air I say, so cold, so calm, 
so unmoved, this man walked down the hall and out 
of the porch. For that raging mob substitute the 
whole police force of the United States, all provided 
with an accurate description and a portrait of him ; 
and his appearance was unmistakable — he had never 
endeavoured to disguise himself at all. For the roars 
and shouting of the maddened mob of Paris substitute 
the calm, cold voice of many-handed Justice, saying, 
"Come, thou man of blood and destruction, I will 
have life for life." 

"The atmosphere is more fragrant," said the Mas- 
ter, sniffing. " The presence of that man was like the 
breathing of the air in the worlds below. How low, I 
know not. He is not one of those who simply fails 
to rise : he has fallen, his former pride remains ; there 
are those — above — who would help him if they could, 
I think they knew him formerly. What say they? 
That he was a British nobleman ? 1 know not. 
When I lived at home I knew nothing of noblemen. 
Well — he is gone. I think he will remain in this world 
very little longer. They are mostly taken away when 
they prove to be hardened against everything," 

He paused and looked round the table. 

"One duty remains," he said, with something of a 
smile in the corners of his eyes, but that might be the 
observer's fancy. "One duty. Not in itself a painful 
duty, but a necessary duty. I have to bring back to 
a sense of their position two of our own body, to 
rescue them from a grievous temptation. Brothers 
and sisters, we must proceed to criticise Sister 
Phcebe." 

Sister Phcebe jumped in her place; she opened her 
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mouth ; she shut it again ; she folded her hands ; she 
sat bolt upright. 

■' I have observed," the Master continued, " certain 
passages — or indications- — in our justly — hitherto justly 
— respected sister which make me uneasy. Thej» lead 
me to believe that her thoughts of late have been much 
occupied with things which do not become one of her 
advanced profession. Especially have I observed in 
her a weakness— let us call it a weakness, not a moral 
or a spiritual fall — which may be criticised. In a 
word, the same weakness which we have deplored in 
our two members who have rebelled — a single attach- 
ment." 

" J, too," said Sister Euphcmia, quickly, "have ob- 
served ihis single attachment. It began when Brother 
Gilbert first came among us. She sat nearly opposite 
him at meals. I observed how she put chops and 
kidneys before him, because he won't eat pork and 
beans, which Brother Silas would eat all day long if 
he could." 

"And all night," said Brother Silas readily, and not 
ashamed. " And between meals." 

" She makes tea cakes for him in the kitchen — much 
better tea cakes than the rest of us get. She makes 
coffee on purpose for him, because he won't drink the 
muddy coffee that is good enough for us." 

" Oh ! oh 1 " murmured three or four. 

" And she makes tea for him in a special teapot, the 
best Oolong, because he doesn't like our strong family 
Ceylon. And she waylays him in the verandah, and 
follows him about with her eyes. And she's just 
spiteful about Cicely, whom the boy loves. Oh ! and 
I've heard her, myself, tell him the kind of man 
she should like to marry, just describing himself. 
Oh I it's too barefaced. And then for her to sit up 
and criticise that poor dear child because her nature 
told her that if she wanted elevation she must get it 
through love! " 

Sister Phrebc sat bolt upright, with folded arms, 
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She turned her head, but made no reply to these 
chat^es. 

" I am not alone, then," said the Master, " in the 
painful suspicion that was awakened in me by her 
evident desire to marry Brother Gilbert. Yet 1 was 
considering that brother's case, and did not, till after- 
wards, understand what this eagerness might mean. 
Your own case. Sister Phcebe, must be seriously taken 
in hand." 

" It must be cured," said Sister Euphemia, "if we are 
ever to get that dear boy back again, or that sweet 
child." 

" I now leave, for a moment, our Sister Phcebe, and 
turn," the Master continued, "to Brother Silas." 
The brother turned as red as one of his own turkeys. 
" The eagerness which he displayed in olTering to cure 
Cicely of her single attachment by marrying her him- 
self, should have opened my eyes to the fact that he 
is himself a young man and likely to be carried away 
by the loveliness of a woman." 

" And such loveliness, too!" said Sister Euphemia, 
again bursting in. " You are quite right, dear Master. 
I've seen it for months past. I know the signs. His 
shoulder lurches when he passes her; his eyes turn 
after her and follow her; he gets red when Gilbert 
talks to her ; he hates Gilbert " 

" He's an Englishman," Silas explained. 

" It's disgraceful ignorance to hate a man for what 
he can't help. You might as well hate a man because 
he's got a hump on his back. You hate him because 
Cicely doesn't — that's your reason; and because you 
can't please her fancy and he can. Pretty reasons, 
all of them, for a member of this community to nour- 
ish in his soul ! Where are you in meditation ? Going 
down. Brother Silas, going down. I haven't met you, 
up above, for months." 

The Master resumed. "Brother Silas, you are a 
good worker; you obey the Rule of the House faith- 
fully ; you stand very high in our esteem ; you medi- 
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tate regularly and, I hope, profitably. It has been, 
however, I doubt not, most injurious to your eleva- 
tion to be always thinking about this young girl. It 
would have been still more injurious in the years to 
come were you hampered with a wife of whom you 
would be always thinking, and concerning whom you 
would be always anxious. I do not, Brother Silas, 
greatly blame you in this matter. The gir! has been 
to me as a daughter: I doubt not that to you it has 
become, for the time, impossible for her to be as a 
sister. This must be seen to, in your own interests." 

Brother Silas listened guiltily. He was, as you 
know, one of the inarticulate. Every speech, how- 
ever short, troubled him. As has been seen, he had 
fallen so completely into the habit of silence that he 
was not only unready but almost incapable of conver- 
sation. For the moment, he could think of no reply 
whatever. Nor indeed, has he yet, after many months, 
been able to think of a reply which would have been 
suitable. It was quite true, you see, that he had, in 
an instinctive, taurine fashion, entertained an amorous 
disposition towards Cicely ; and, also in an instinctive, 
taurine fashion, entertained a profound jealousy of 
Gilbert. But he made no reply. 

"All earthly passions, brother," said the Master, 
with the cheerfulness of one who at seventy-five has 
long since left these things behind him, "all earthly 
passions, and especially single attachments, must here 
be cast aside: we rise alone; we must have no such 
distractions to turn us back, no such earthly affections 
to pull us down. Forget these distractions. Brother 
Silas. Forget them, Sister Phoebe. Cast them aside, 
as part of the forgotten past, and press on, alone," 

•■ But." he added, after a pause. " it must be re- 
membered that these two have shown themselves 
peculiarly open to the temptation of the single attach- 
ment. My brothers and sisters, many of our commun- 
ity are still in the age which feels this temptation. It 
is a most insidious temptation; it takes all kinds of 
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forms ; it suggests all kinds of excuses ; we call it the 
worship of an ideal, but we ought to have no other 
ideal but a perfect self; we call it the sacrifice of self, 
but we do this when we work for each other, not when 
we fall in love, as it is called Outside: we call it the 
defence of the helpless, we defend the helpless here; 
the temptation presents itself, I say, in a thousand 
forms; behind the mask there stands the demon of 
self-gratification. We must guard against the single 
attachment. On account of this temptation we have 
just lost — I hope for a season only — a desirable 
brother and my own spiritual daughter. Let us lose 
no more. Above all, let the committee set an example 
to the community and show the members how to 
overcome their weakness. For which reason we will 
remove from the committee, for the present, Sister 
Phcebe and Brother Silas." 

He looked around. They all murmured assent, ex- 
cept Sister Phoebe herself, whose cheek was flushed 
and whose hands trembli^d. They murmured assent. 
fiow easy it is for a committee, or for a chapter, to 
assent to the discipline of an erring brother or a sinful 
sister! Thus readily did the monks of Westminster 
assent to the discipline of a brother. 

"The only way open to us," the Master went on, 
"is to make, tor these two, single attachments hence- 
forward impossible. I take it for granted that Brother 
Silas has no such feeling towards Sister Phcebe, nor 
she to him, If Brother Gilbert was Phcebe's ideal 
husband it would be difficult to find anyone more un- 
like that dream than Brother Silas. And certainly in 
the appearance or the character of Sister Phoebe, Silas 
will never be reminded of Cicely. They shall be mar- 
ried, therefore, and that without the least delay, lest 
a worse thing happen to them." 

The bride and bridegroom looked at each other. 
Aversion and disgust were in their faces. Yes; they 
would certainly be cured tor ever of any leaning|l~ 
wards the single attachment. 
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" Do you obey my ruling in this 
I Silas ? " the Master asked. 
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i matter, Brother 
) not, the doors 
I are open for you, as for our late Brother Charles. You 
I can leave the House and go away," 
I Brother Silas grunted something meant for assent. 
I Whither could he go ? Where else could he find such 
", home, with three square meals every day and the 
I management of a farm fully provided with machinery 
lid buildings and stock ? Alas ! There was no other 
I place for him. He looked at his bride with eyes of 
disgust and loathing. He grunted huskily his ac- 
ceptance of the terms, and hung his head. 

" It is well," said the Master. " There will be no 

attachment to draw your thoughts out of yourself, 

Brother Silas. You will begin to ascend again. I 

hope that we may meet in higher worlds before long." 

He turned to the bride-elect. "Sister Phcebe, do 

J accept ? " 

She, too, reflected on the consequence of refusal. 
\ After eight years, her place among her own people was 
filled up. She knew not even what had become of 
them. The New England farmers move West for the 
most part : the West is a very vague word, almost as 
vague and vast and uncertain as "Outside." Where 
would she get so many comforts and such little work 
and the care of so lovely a dairy? Nowhere. Life 
I with Silas for a companion would be terrible, but not 
^H so terrible as starvation. With dry lips and burning 
^^Btheeks she murmured her consent. 
^H "You do well to obey," said the Master, with more 
^Hseverity than the brethren generally observed in his 
^^Btnanner. Then he began again to preach, and his 
^^^yoicc rolled like music as he spoke. " In the married 
^B state. Sister Phcebe. you will probably learn more than 
T mere obedience to the community. In obedience to 
your husband you will find a powerful assistance in 
subduing the rebellious spirit which we have of late 
-observed in you. Be a good wife, and you will doubt- 
less before long regain the levels which you have 
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clearly lost. My dear (ricnds," the Master rose, " wc 
have this day had a meeting the like of which, for 
excitement and rebellion, I never remember since we 
first began. 1 trust it will not interfere too much with 
meditation. The work of the committee is com- 
pleted." 

The Master walked away. 

The committee rose as well and slowly dissolved 
without speaking to the bridal pair. There were left 
at last only the bride, the bridegroom, and Sister 
Euphcmia. 

"I congratulate you both." said Euphemia, with a 
cheerful brow. "This is a joyful wedding; a happy 
wedding ; a most beautiful wedding. Oh, what a thing 
it is to have a wedding without an atom of love in it ! 
What a beautiful thing it is for bride and bridegroom 
to hate even looking at each other! No nasty love to 
keep you on the earth when you ought to be soaring 
high in the heavens; no kissing and billing and coo- 
ing ; no interference of pretty things to do and say and 
think about for each other. My dear children, I've 
been in love myself. I know what single attachments 
mean. Oh, dear me I I know. And how they want 
always to be together — dragging each other down. 
But as for you— you — you ! Why, the higher you fly 
upwards, both of you, the farther off from each othei 
you'll get I — one more reason for getting as high up a; 
you possibly can. Ah! what a beautiful thing is mar- 
riage in this House ! " 

The happy pair looked at each other guiltily, but 
they made no reply, 

" Now there's Gilbert, the best boy I ever saw, and 
the handsomest: he's gone off with Cicely — the best 
and sweetest girl in the whole world — with Cicely. 
And he'll be in love with her all his life. Very likely 
there'll be children " 

" Don't be undelicate," said Brother Silas, colouring. 

"Children, and he'll love them, too. And so hell 
stay in this very identical level world — the world that 
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is — all his life, and he won't desire any better world, 
till death parts him and her. Poor Gilbert! Poor 

lost Cicely ! while as for you ** she chirruped, and 

ran out of the hall. 

Left alone, the man turned away his head and held 
out his hand. 

** Phcebe ! " he said. 

She turned away her head as well, but gave him her 
hand. 

" Silas ! ** she murmured. 

And so they were man and wife, and all temptation 
to single attachments was removed once for all. 

And this proves that sometimes the most solemn 
and serious of men will do the most humourous things. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Revolution. 

The expulsion of a brother from the monasteH 
an event so remarkable that one would imaginel 
it would be the subject of abiding comment. " 
Charles was criticised ; Brother Charles was onl 
to depart on or before Saturday, As you will | 
ently learn, he did depart. Yet if you ask the 1 
munity about him now, you will find that the • 
and the man are both forgotten. If the erring br< 
is remembered at all it is on account of his veq 
markable and aristocratic appearance — accounta 
by the tradition of the British nobleman forcei 
leave his native country on account of profligacy 
The reason of this speedy oblivion was that there 
followed upon his expulsion a series of epoch-making 
events. 

What happened was nothing short of revolution. 

By those who delight in searching out the bidder 
causes of things it is always averred that the real orig 
inator of the rebellion was none other than Gilben 
Maryon. For, they say, when that brother arrived 
the House was fast drifting into an unquestioning 
spirit — a simple vacuity of mind — which would seen 
to be the frame most to be desired by those who med 
itate continually. If you neither talk, nor read, no 
think, nor desire, nor hope, nor fear, vacuity is thi 
result. In this most desirable frame of mind, medita 
tion is always possible, at any time of day or night— 
and if people believe that in meditation they achievi 
heights and raptures of which they remember nothing 
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when they return, then, of course, meditation is the 
most desirable of all conditions, and therelore, ^firiort, 
vacuity; and therefore — it is like a proposition in 
Euclid — total abstinence from all disturbing causes of 
every kind. To be sure, had the House gone too far 
in that respect, no one would have been able to do any 
work, and so they would all starve either into death 
or activity ; in either case they would lose the power 
of meditation ; they would have to climb down. In 
other words the logical end and result of the cultiva- 
tion of trance would be clearly a choice between star- 
vation or a return to earthly laws — which means work 
in return for food. The Master recognized this alter- 
native when he enjoined daily work ; but he had not 
foreseen the danger of mental vacuity — which would 
render work impossible. 

Gilbert startled them into wakefulness ; he disturbed 
them ; he broke the rule about frivolous talk, and 
talked with all of them who were still capable of 
speech. He talked during Fatigue ; during Recreation ; 
during Restoration. He was curious about their rea- 
sons for joining the community; he wanted to know 
■why they had left Outside; he revived the past, which 
many of them would willingly have seen buried and 
done with, and all had agreed to forget if they could. 
He wanted also to know what they remembered about \ 
Meditation. 

Everybody knows that whenever two or three are 
gathered together with the avowed intention of see- 
ing what nobody else can see, of hearing voices which 
nobody else can hear, and of receiving communications 
which advance nobody, there is an irresistible tempta- 
tion to " go one better." Every one wishes to be 
thought more richly endowed with spookishness than 
his neighbours. Hence whispers, mystery, affectation, 
and pretensions. It was admitted by all that the 
greatest achievements were those of the Master, who, 
as a true visionary, gave himself no airs at all. Nc 
by the simple process of cross-examination, Gilbert 
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arrived at the discovery that nobody, except I 
Master and Cicely, ever remembered what they sai| 
meditation. In sleep one sometimes gets dreart 
there is some reason in going to sleep; in meditatio 
no one gets anything except oblivion for an hour. 

Gilbert made this discovery public. That is to say 
he communicated it to every one who still preservei 
the power of speech and thought. And it made then 
uneasy. Their pride was hurt — their pride in them 
selves, and their pride in each other. Those who pre 
tended, and had succeeded in deceiving themselves 
were angry and out of conceit with the whole busi 
ness; those who were modest, and only hoped tc 
arrive, some time or other, at the elevation claimed 
by others, had their hopes dashed to the ground, on 
hearing that there was no proof of elevation or 
higher planes. What was the use of soaring to the 
peaks of the Himalayas where dwell those philosophers 
whose wisdom compared with our wisdom is as Lom- 
bard Street compared with a China orange, if one re- 
members nothing on returning? These things, and 
such things as these, were whispered about. Except 
for the most vacuous, who could do no more than eat, 
drink, sleep, and meditate, the peace of the House was 
disturbed; an agitation went on below the surface; 
the members began to talk again, and with animation- 
Then fell upon them suddenly the news of the 
morning's work. Everything was known. Sister 
Euphemia, indignant with the committee, yet de- 
lighted with the discomfiture of the pair who had 
brought about the mischief, ran about and told every- 
body. Brother Gilbert and Sister Cicely had been 
criticised for entertaining a single attachment to the 
danger of their elevation ; they had been ordered to 
marry where they could not be expected to entertain 
any kind of single attachment; they had rebelled; 
Brother Gilbert had boldly carried off the girl, and 
they were now launched into Outside — an awful, per- 
ilous position for a pair so young and so singly attached. 
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What terrible thing would happen to them? For 
they had at! become like children in their dread of the 
Unknown and the Wild. 

" Nothing," said Sister Euphemia gloomily. "That 
is, nothing bad will happen to them. The bad things 
will happen to us. For they are gone ; they will 
never come back to us again. Love will make them 
too happy. Do you think that I should have come 
here twenty years ago if love had made me as happy 
as I hoped ? Certainly not. We may meditate, and 
rise to heights — though nobody remembers anything 
about it — but we can't be happy without love. No ; 
it isn't in nature." 

" Happiness is not to be desired," replied another 
sister, " There's nothing to be desired but elevation." 

"The question is how to get it," said Sister Eu- 
phemia. " The more I think about it, which is all day 
long, the more I feel that I'd rather get it through 
love than through meditation. At all events, that 
way you see what you've got. By meditation you 
don't see anything." 

And then they heard that Sister Phoebe, that most 
rigid observer of the Rule, the first at Meditation, the 
first at Fatigue, the austere, the uncompromising, the 
manager of the dairy, had been also criticised ; and 
with her, Brother Silas, Silas the silent, the champion 
meditator, Silas, the director of the (arm. Criticised ! 
These two! If such things could be done to the 
chief among them what might be done to the least P 
And these two, who had been willing to sacrifice their 
own inclinations for the good of others even so far as 
to marry the two rebels, had been actually ordered to 
marry each other. 

All these things together caused a condition of rest- 
less excitement which spread from one to the other, 
and loosened tongues, and caused eager discussion. 
Yet there were some unmoved by these, or any other 
events, who sat apart in silent vacuity, with empty 
brains, happy, if that can be called happiness where 
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there is nothing left but bodily pain and the phyda 
satisfaction of food. These, his disciples, were to th 
Master a continual source of satisfaction: he though 
that they were uplifted, even to the severance of soi 
and body ; he thought they were soaring, like himsel 
upwards to other worlds peopled by men and wome: 
advanced to wisdom unattainable here and to enjoy 
ment inconceivable. And all without the least aids o 
instruction, exhortation, reading, prayer, or praise 
such as in every other religion have always been fount 
necessary. Think, if you can, of the glorious condi 
tions of that country in which the material wants o 
every man should be secured for him without anj 
trouble on his own part! Think, if you can, of th< 
splendid spirit of enterprise which would grow u[ 
among a people who had already all that they desired 
Think, if you can, of a community cut off from tht 
outside world, forbidden to read, forbidden to speali 
except of things necessary, deprived of aims and 
ambitions. 

They were not all reduced to the condition naturally 
resulting from these rules; many were still open to 
reason and to observation. With these the whispers 
grew into murmurs; the murmurs swelled ; the veran- 
dah was crowded with fifty or sixty members, all talk- 
ing at once and all talking loudly. 

Then rang the supper beil, loud and discordant. 
They stopped talking, and all together as usual trooped 
into the liall. 

Sister Phcebe and Brother Silas occupied their usual 
places opposite each other ; the bride's face was red 
and angry, the bridegroom's sullen and resentful. 
Brother Charles — he whom the committee had ordered 
to leave the flouse^occupied his place, taking his 
food in his usual cold and gloomy silence. The places 
of Brother Gilbert and Sister Cicely were empty. — it 
was true, then, they had fled, fn his chair sat the 
Master, but with hanging head and heavy looks; 
everybody knew that Cicely was to the old man as a 
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daughter. Yet he had driven her away; so admirable 
was his faith in his own teaching. No one, to be sure, 
has ever heard of a crank who shrank from acting, 
even to his own injury and unhappiness, up to his own 
crankiness; if the members of a crank's own house- 
hold should refuse obedience, belief, and conformity, 
what must happen to them? The answer to this 
question is perfectly well understood by every woman 
who has father or husband. Wherefore, if women, in- 
stead of men, had framed the Liturgy, they would 
have added a special clause for protection against the i 
crank : and above all against the religious crank. I 

Cicely was gone ; the Master had himself driven her j 
out ; and now he sal in mourning which would last 
his life through, and beyond. 

There was more than simple mourning in the Mas- j 
ter's mind. He had lost the child. That was much, I 
But he could not, as usual, send forth his soul into the 
unseen world for sweet commune with the child's 
mother; his spirit was heavy as lead wilhin him; per- j 
haps, he thought, the mother was angry with him. 1 
Had she not always loved her own husband, that pure \ 
and spotless saint? Yet he had acted on his own i 
teaching, and in the spiritual interests of the child, j 
Would the mother desert him? If he was to be de- I 
prived both of his spiritual sister and his spiritual I 
daughter what would become of him? I 

You have heard of the music with which, during I 
supper, their souls were lifted up. The piano was I 
played for them by a German, the only musician in j 
the House. This evening, the piano was closed. The J 
musician took his place at the tables. I 

" No," he said, with tears in his eyes, " I cannot I 
play no more. The little girl " — he called her " Ze I 
leedle curl," but we must make allowance for emotion j 
— " she has gone away. For five years have I played I 
to make her dance when you have done what you call j 
your daiice — your crawl " — he called it " grawl," which 
one writes down, not in foolish ridicule, but because 
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it really seems a word which very well describes the 
uncouth dance or shuffle of the members. It was not 
a crawl so much as a grawl. " For five years, to be 
rewarded every evening with her lovely dance at the 
end. Her dance was my joy. When she stopped I 
could feel my soul flying right out of my head and 
going up — right up, going up high — so high, that I 
don't know nosings where I am. No, I play no 
more. The little girl is gone." 

So he sat down and began to drink coffee with as 
much avidity as if it had been Vienna beer. 

They knew not what he meant by the little girl's 
dancing. They never saw her dance. Nobody had 
ever seen her dance. Their one walk round, or double 
shuffle, or " grawl," that many of them performed for 
soothing purposes every night before going off, they 
knew, of course. But what did he mean by the joy of 
seeing the little girl dance ? However, they sat down, 
and in unwonted excitement they broke the bread of 
the evening meal. 

When supper was finished, the Englishman known 
as Brother Charles rose and went out, as he had done 
every evening since his arrival. The others assumed 
their usual position ; leaning their backs against the 
table, with feet outstretched, with hands folded and 
their heads leaning slightly down. Some of them — 
those who have been indicated as the more advanced 
in vacuity— went olT instantly. Of the rest it was 
noticed that the Master was restless; as a rule he lost 
no time in getting his soul underway ; this evening he 
fidgeted and changed his position ; he crossed his legs, 
he laid his hand on the table, he supported his head 
on the other hand, he kept his eyes closed; but it was 
obvious to all that he was neither asleep nor in medi- 
tation. Sister Phcebe and Brother Silas, in general 
most zealous in meditation, were equally restless; and 
at least half the members fidgeted in their places, 
getting no nearer the point of absorption. Some of 
them, without the aid of the music, tried their shuffl- 
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ing dance, but it proved powerless to soothe any one. 
In a word, tor the first time the community were 
unable to meditate; they remained wide awake; they 
became only more wide awake the longer they sat 
there. 

Then Sister Euphemia arose and spoke. She made 
a great speech. 

"Brothers and sisters," she said, "a very terrible 
and cruel thing has been done in the House this day," 
Sister Phoebe groaned. " 1 mean to say what I think. 
Those of us who have gone off won't hear; those of 
us who can't go off may say what they please. I 
don't care what they say. A cruel thing it was. I 
was on the committee, but I couldn't help it. They 
took Cicely, that sweet child, the only pretty thing in 
the House, and they took Gilbert, the only man in the 
place who's awake and real, and they drove them into 
rebellion. They've run away together. Will they 
come back again? I don't think so." 

Nobody answered her. She went on with what 
turned out to be a long sermon. 

" Brothers and sisters, we're a frumpy lot. There's 
nothing interesting about any of us except those two. 
We pretend to foi^et our past — we shut our eyes and 
pretend that it isn't there. Most of us have got a 
dismal past — I have for one — I've pretended to forget 
it for twenty years. But Gilbert showed me that I 
hadn't. A bad past — some of us have got. But those 
two haven't got any past at all. Some said that Gil- 
bert was a British lord, and therefore a profligate. He 
isn't. He's only a well-behaved young gentleman, and 
he loves the girl, down to the very ground she walks 
upon. 

" I've seen it growing with both of them. I've sat 
under the trees with my knitting, and watched them, 
timid and shy, and trying to explain. Oh ! as if I 
didn't know what it means ! As if I could ever forget 
the past ! It made me so happy that I can't tell you, 
only to look on, till I saw that they understood each 
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other at last. And then they were criticised. 
alive! What for? 

"They told the girl — that delicate, dainty flower — ■ 
that she was to marry a man who's little better than a 
stable boy — his place is in the farmyard among the 
pigs and the straw^ — look at him! And they told the 
young man, who's just as sensitive as any lady, that 
he was to marry a woman ten years older than him- 
self, with no more feelings than the cheese-press and 
no more manners than a dairymaid. Look at her ! 
So they've run away. And what those two poor 
lambs will do out in the wide world, the good Lord 
only knows ! 

" They loved each other," she went on, growing 
more eloquent. " Oh ! why did I come here out of 
the world ? It was to forget the mi.sery of lost love. 
Why did they run away? To escape the misery of 
lost love. What does the committee know of love? 
Nothing. What does the Master know of love? 
Nothing. He tells us to avoid single attachments. 
I've been here twenty years, I'm the oldest member 
next to the Master, and I've never seen one person 
advanced an inch by keeping out of single attachments 
— not one inch. Only here and there a saint like the 
Master comes out perhaps — I don't know for sure — 
the stronger for being alone al! the time. And even 
he, if you come to think of it, loved the girl. I've 
been looking on for twenty years. I've never spoken 
before, because I wanted to forget the past, and al! 
that I had to say depended on my own past experi- 
ence. But I will say it now, if it's only just (or once^ 
I look round, I say, and I see that we are all of us, all 
together, except the Master, growing seJfish more and 
more. The Master says we stand every one alone. 
So we do, I daresay, but we stand in a crowd as well, 
and we ought to help each other all we can, and to 
lean on each other, and to think more about each 
other than about ourselves. There is no support or 
encouragement to be got here from anybody; we are 
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looking out, every one for himself. We are like piga 
feeding in a trough, each helping himself; we have no 
thought, nor pity, nor care for any one but ourselves. 
Oh ! my friends, this is the end of our beautiful com- 
munity! 

"Why, when Gilbert came — bless him !— we had al- 
most through long silence lost the power of speech 
altogether. We had left off asking how it fared with 
the soul. We were dropping into a deadly, dismal, 
selfish silence. Was that what we came here for? 

"What do we see when we go off in meditation? 
Eh ? I ask any of you what do we see? I have been 
here twenty years- — all the time mistaking forgetful- 
ness for elevation — every evening I make that mistake 
—same as all of us. I don't want that any more. I 
want to remember, not to forget. What do we get 
out of meditation but forgetfulness? Does anybody 
get anything else? Does anyone," she repeated earn- 
estly — "anyone in this room — anyone who's awake 
and can answer — get anything else? Doe;s any one 
remember anything that he saw, or heard, or felt in 
meditation ? " 

"I remember," said the musician, "a little girl and 
a lovely dance. And now she's gone." 

" Hold up hands all of you who remember anything 
of last night's meditation." 

Not a hand was held up. 

"Why?" she asked triumphantly, feeling herself. 
" Meditation is a lovely thing. The Master is carried 
up- to the heavens in meditation. When he comes 
back, he remembers. Why do we remember nothing? 
Because we have been going down^down^ — down — 
getting more and more selfish, more silent, each for 
himself more and more. That is why," 

The company murmured. Then one of them, one 
of the younger women, yet a woman of thirty or so, 
rose and spoke in her turn. 

"What Sister Euphemia says is true. 1 remember 
nothing — I have got nothing out of meditation. But 
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Ihis is a home to me, and there is no other home in 
all the world except this, I cannot forget the past, 
because I know that II I go back again there is not 
one of all the people — the people — the dear people 

who loved me once- -" her voice broke down — "who 

would take me in and love me again. I couldn't dare 
ask it." She sat down and covered her face. 

" Poor dear ! " said Euphemia. " She cannot for- 
get the past; can any one among us forget the past?" 

"What are we to do, then? 

"We must become brothers and sisters in reality. 
We must love each other as much as we can. We must 
work for each other and help each other. We must 
make the younger members marry tor love ; we must 
have children among us ; we must make our lives 
happier. Oh ! 1 see a thousand ways. Leave it to 
me. You men, leave it to the sisters: they are 
brighter than you because they talk more. And you 
women, to-morrow we will talk." 

Then the musician arose and walked solemnly to 
the piano, which he opened with the air of an officiat- 
ing clergyman. He looked round, and he said, "Let 
us sing." 

He played a German folk-song, and began to sing it 
himself in a full powerful baritone. The community 
had never before heard any singing, except the light 
voice of CiceSy at her work. They listened. They 
knew no words; presently they began to join in one 
by one. At last they were all singing— a song literally 
without words; high up in the astonished rafters 
rolled and rang the voices of those who sang, one 
with another. There was no longer the least desire 
tor meditation ; the vacuous expression went out of 
their faces ; life and light returned, 

The singing was at its height when the Master, who 
had not been meditating, but was absorbed in gloomy 
reflection and forebodings, became aware of something 
unusual. He looked round him, rose, and walked out 
of the hall without remark. 
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At last they grew tired of singing. 

" Now," cried the leader, the deliverer, the new 
Joan of Arc, " we have begun, and we will go on. 
To-morrow we must let them all know what we mean. 
There's going to be a change in our ways. Those 
who please may meditate. For my own part I have 
meditated for twenty long years, and nothing at all 
has come of it. I shall try for the higher life by talk- 
ing and singing and helping the others." 

Thus simply and unexpectedly was struck the first 
blow of the great rebellion which transformed the 
House. 




Meantime Gilbert had recovered his portmanteau 
from the House, and was enabled once more to put 
himself into the sombre habiliments which represent 
evening dress. A pleasing discovery awaited him. 
On opening the portmanteau he found that his watch 
and chain, his rings, his seals, his stitds, his silver- 
topped toilet things, his silver cigarette case, his gold 
pencil case, his ivory brushes, and all the little costly 
things with which a young man loves to furnish his 
travelling gear and himself, had vanished. His 
money, you remember, had already gone. He had no 
doubt at all as to the person who had conveyed that 
saleable property, 

"Good heavens!" he said, in admiration. "And 
he preserves the manners of a duke ! He organises 
conspiracies ; he invents long firms ; he concocts 
frauds, all in the grand style ; and he does not disdain 
the humble practice of the area sneak, A wonderful 
man! And to-day is Thursday; and on Saturday — 
we shall see. What shall we see?" 

Then he remembered the message. " What must 
be done shall be done, but not by your hands." 

"Why do I trust these words?" he asked himself. 
" There is no reason at all ; not the least reason. The 
thing is miraculous ; it is supernatural ; it haunts me ; 
yet I trust the message." 

At the customary hour he presented himself. In the 
middle of the room stood Cicely, receiving the '. 
touch from the maid. 
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"I think we have done very well," said Lady 
Osterley, critically superintending. "To-morrow we 
must get some more things for you, my dear child." 

Gilbert stepped forward. The maid withdrew, took 
the pin out of her mouth, and watched his astonish- 
ment. Lady Osterley stepped aside with an expectant 
smile. "Heavens!" he cried. "What have they 
done to you, Cicely? " 

She was transformed ; not in face, because any 
change in that face would be a change for the worse ; 
but she was glorified. She was no longer Sister 
Cicely of the House of Meditation, disguised with 
hair cut short, hanging over her ears, and the most 
hideous costume possible to imagine. She was Cicely 
of the world, Cicely of Outside. The maid, recognis- 
ing the splendid possibilities of face and figure, had 
kept that pin in her mouth all the afternoon, while 
she brought to bear on the subject all the artistic feel- 
ing and craft that she possessed. The result was a 
really high-class work of art. You know that artificial 
but extremely lovely product of the gardener's skill, 
the moss rose ; you know also the very humble but 
also lovely product of nature unaided, and left to the 
hedge and the cold wind, the briar rose. By what 
magic art can one transform the briar rose into the 
moss rose in a single afternoon? Gilbert stood star- 
ing in amazement. Then he went down on one knee 
and took her hand and kissed it. 

"My dear," he said, "you are always beautiful — ■ 
now for the first time your dress sets off your face." 

"You are satisfied. Gilbert, with our afternoon's 
work?" asked Lady Osterley. 

Satisfied ? Good heavens 1 He could not reply. 

Cicely stood before him blushing and confused. Yet 
she held her head erect, as if these fine things actually 
belonged to her of right, and from the beginning, 
been brought out of the dressing-room, 
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I where the maid had been shut i , 
Jloon, with this result. Her hair was dressed in some- 
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thing tike the mode — ^as near as its cruel shortness 
permitted; she wore one of Dorabyn's own white 
dresses hurriedly altered for her, all covered with beau- 
tiful lace and embroidery ; there was a touch of colour 
at the throat. 

Gilbert saw the effect, but did not ask how it was 
produced. Her slender neck was set off with a neck- 
lace of pearls and gold; her half-bare anns were 
adorned with two bracelets ; a white flower was in her 
hair. She looked more dainty, more exquisitely, deli- 
cately beautiful than even Gilbert her lovercould have 
imagined possible; and she stood before him blushing, 
smiling, pleased to please her lover, wondering why 
she herself was so pleased with her new finery, she 
who had never in her life before had dreams of dress 
or yearnings after lovely things. Can you imagine, 
my dear young lady, the existence of a girl with no 
dreams of dress? 

"Cicely," said Gilbert, taking her hand, "Dorabyn 
will make you as queenly as herself." 

The maid retired, well pleased with this homage to 
her powers. She knew, of course, to whom the credit 
was due; this assurance is too often the only reward 
of the artistic lady's maid. "As for her dress, when 
she came "—this was what she told the nurse — " I as- 
sure you that I was ashamed — ashamed to look at it. 
I wouldn't dress a scullery maid so ; and for a young 

lady But there I I suppose they're just carried 

away with fads and fancies. I blushed; 1 really did : 
it was almost improper. Boots like a ploughboy's; 
stockings of wool ; frock just a common serge ; her 
hair short — the most beautiful soft and silky hair you 
ever saw cut round her ears. Oh! I could have sat 
down and cried to see the Lord's gifts and graces 
thrown away in such a manner. Well, my dear, I 
know a figure when I see one — there's not too many 
good figures to be found. My lady herself hasn't got 
a finer figure than Miss Cicely. All the afternoon I ve 
been over the job. Now she's dressed like a countess. 
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When you take in the boy for good-night, look at her. 
You may well look at her, (or you won't find a lovelier ] 
young lady anywhere. Lovely? She's like an angel 
in heaven!" 

" Fine feathers," said the nurse, "make fine birds. 
Not but what my lady has got a figure," 

" Well, you look at the young lady. I suppose she 
is a lady born, otherwise Mr. Gilbert wouldn't have 
fallen in love with her. And my lady wouldn't other- 
wise take her in, even to oblige Mr. Gilbert. She'll 
make a lovely bride." 

" What's her name ? " asked the nurse. 

The same question occurred to Lady Osterley. 
What was her name ? You can get along very well 
with a girl in domestic matters even if you do know 
only her Christian name, but for external affairs it is 
really necessary to know her name. 

It was close upon dinner time. Mr. Annandalc 
was going to dine with them. Lady Osterley suddenly 
remembered that there would be a little ceremony of 
introduction. 

" Before we go down, Gilbert, there is one thing. 
You have not told me Cicely's name." 

" Cicely's name? I forgot to tell you Cicely's name ? I 
Why, now I come to think about it, she hasn't got a j 
name." 

"Nonsense. She must have a name. Everybody 
has a name." 

" Cicely hasn't, then. She's the only person in the 1 
world who hasn't got a name. You see, she was bom | 
in the House; we all have Christian names only in the 
community ; we leave our surnames behind us, when 
we leave the world. Cicely never left the world, 
because this is the first time she has entered the world. 
You have no name, have you. Cicely?" 

"I have never wanted any other name than Cicely." I 

"What was your father's name, then?" I 

I don't know. He never told me. In the House j 
he was Brother Raymond." 
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"Oh! but this is absurd. We can't introduce her 
about as Cicely, daughter of Brother Raymond. 
Don't you really know your own father's name, my 
dear?" 

She shook her head. She really did not know that 
elementary fact. 

And then there happened the most wonderful thing 
possible ; a thing so strange that Gilbert now believes 
it to be one of a chain of events specially brought 
about by the Intelligence which sent him that message. 
You shall hear. 

" He never told me," Cicely repeated. " He left his 
name behind him, I suppose, when he came over from 
England. All the members leave their past behind 
them, I should, but I have no past." 

" She is the daughter of the House, Dorabyn,_ I told 
you. Her mother died at her birth." 

" Poor girl ! But what are we to do ? Shall we In- 
vent a name? " 

Gilbert's eyes fell on the desk which he had carried 
away from the House. "You have some papers here, 
Cicely," he said, "Do you think they may throw 
some light upon this vanished past? It may become 
important to find out not only your name but your 
people at home. Do you think you could search the 
papers for some clue to your own belongings?" 

Cicely opened it. " I have not looked into the 
desk for a long time. Here are some letters"— she 
took out a bundle — " letters which my father wrote to 
my mother before they were married, and some writ- 
ten by her to him. He treasured them, and so I have 
always kept them ; and there are the portraits of both 
taken when they were young. Here are other things; 

a book of verses in my mother's writing, and But 

read my father's letters." 

She gave them to Lady Osterley. 

"My dear, it seems like sacrilege to look at a dead 
man's love letters. But the occasion is one whicj 
seems to justify our looking at them." 
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They were dated in the year 1873; there were 
' about twenty in all. Lady Osterley turned them over 
rapidly. " They tell us nothing," she said. " They are ■ 
a mixture of love and religion ; your father seems to 
have been a dreamer of dreams. They are addressed 
to ' Dearest Alice,' and they are signed ' Raymond.' " 

" Here are the photographs I mentioned." Cicely 
took them out. They were cabinet photographs. 
One of them represented a young man with a high 
square forehead and limpid eyes — the forehead and 
eyes of an enthusiast — exactly the same forehead and ' 
the same kind of dreamy eyes that the Master had. 
His face was extremely handsome, but not strong: > 
there was no fight in it; but there was the possibility , 
of every Christian virtue — obedience, discipline, pa- i 
tience, faith, hope, and — visions. 

"A strange and beautiful face. This other is your \ 
mother, I suppose. Why— I seem to know that face." 
This, too, was the face of one who might become a 
visionary ; Cicely resembled her mother in the sweet- 
ness of her face, in the purity of her face, in the 
seriousness of her face ; she lacked, however, the mys- 
terious depth of her mother's eyes. " You are like her, 1 
Cicely. Oh, so very much like herl But where have | 
I seen that face ? " , 

She showed it to Gilbert. "Why," he cried, start- , 

ing, " it is like the face of — of Oh 1 don't you 1 

see the likeness? And I never saw it before! And 
Cicely, too! Good heavens! What does this mean ? | 
Are we dreaming?" 

These were incoherent words. He placed the pho- ^ 
tograph again in Lady Osterley's hands. " Don't you 1 
see the resemblance?" and turned away his face. 
For the photograph was like none other than the man 
Charles Lee. 

The man's wife laid it on the table, face downwards. 
"I see the likeness," she replied in a changed voice. 
" I remember now. Yes, I cannot be mistaken. I saw 
your mother once, Cicely, only once, twenty-two years | 
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ago, when I was a child of five. She was the elQ 
of the family. Strange, indeed! Most strangel"' 

" You knew my mother ? " 

" Yes. At least I think so. Let me look at one of ' 
her letters. Oh, Cicely, they are sacred to you. Let 
me only look at their signature." 

She turned to the end of the iirst letter. She showed 
it to Gilbert. 

" Strange ! " she murmured. " Oh, most strange ! " 

" Stranger than you think," he said. " If you knew 
all " but he stopped. 

" Cicely," Lady Osterley took her hands and kissed 
her: "you are the daughter of Alice Osterley — my 
husband's eldest sister. She was older than he by six 
or seven years. Oh, I remember now! She married 
a man named Raymond Moulton: I have heard of it 
since, from her sister. He was a man with strange 
opinions, half-poetical, half-visionary. He made her 
believe with him. They were married, and he gave 
away all his money and took his wife to America, 
and to this day no one knows what became of them. 
They came here, then ; there was a preacher who 
went away with them : he had been a Baptist or some- 
thing, but he preferred to create a little revelation for 
himself. I have heard of him as well. He was said 
to be a beautiful preacher, I believe with a splendid 
voice. Oh! it is all so wonderful. And you are her 
daughter — Alice's daughter — my husband's niece!" 

" He has the splendid voice still," said Gilbert. 
" But if you only knew all ! " 

" My dear," Lady Osterley went on, "your mother, 
whom you so much resemble, was just the most 
saintly girl in the wide world. She was a miracle of 
holiness and sweetness. She lived far above every- 
body else. In the Catholic Church they would have 
canonised her. She had the most exquisite dreams 
and visions; she put them into poetry: she painted 
them. It is so strange— oh, so strange I — that I should 
have come here to meet her daughter ! " 
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"Yea," said Gilbert again, 
know." 

"You are my niece, child: my boy's first cousin, 
You must love me and your cousin, too," She kissed 
the girl again, but with a little shudder, because the 
memory of her husband stood between them. 

" It is so strange ! " she repeated, "So very strange 
and wonderful 1 Yes — you have your mother's (ace — 
that sweet and serious face. My husband had the 
features, but there were reasons — yes, good reasons — 
why he could not have the face," 

"This precious desk!" said Gilbert, "How lucky 
that we brought it along! Cicely Moulton — Miss 
Moulton — do you like your name ? " 

" I like to think that I have a friend who knew my 
mother," Cicely replied. " As for a name, Gilbert, 
you will give me yours," 

" I wish I had known all this before," said Gilbert . 
" and the likeness is so wonderful. I ought to have] 
guessed it. Yet, likeness in unlikeness " 

"Only the lines of the face are like his, Gilbert, 
Let us abide by the unlikeness " 

" Yes ; yet — if you only knew. However, you are 
Lady Osterley's niece, Cicely; only you must call her 
Dorabyn, because that is her name. And her boy is 
your cousin ; and we will take you to England and 
find you plenty of cousins in addition — some of them 
most eligible cousins " 

"You must not wait for me if you are going in 
search of cousins, Cicely." 

"My dear Dorabyn, what did Gilbert mean? And 
why did he look so strangely serious? To-day is 
Thursday. On Sunday we shall leave this town and 
go to New York, On the following Sunday you will 
be in your own house." 

"You are for the moment deranged by your new 
happiness, my dear Gilbert," 

" Not so. I have this information on the best pos- 
sible authority. Cicely gave it to me — by order of 
her mother." 
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He spoke quite gravely and seriously. 

" I do not pretend to understand you, Gilbert." 

" I do not pretend to understand myself : all I knd' 
is that Cicely is here, unknown to you or any one 
else; that I have been brought here; that you have 
been brought here; that you have been able to dis- 
cover this dear girl's parentage, and that . . . there 
are other things." 

" Yes. I can see that there are other things. Well, 
I can wait. Come now, we must go to dinner. Mr. 
Annandale will be waiting for us." 

She was wrong. Mr. Annandale was not waiting 
for them. He was not there at all. They dined with- 
out him, a silent party, pleased to be silent. After 
dinner they sat on the balcony which overlooked the 
street. 

It was the first time that Cicely had seen a street. 
It was a hot, still night, and the street was crowded 
with people strolling up and down. The city of 
Aldermanbury contains eighty thousand people, of 
whom fifteen thousand are working girls. Obviously, 
therefore, the majority of the passengers were work- 
ing girls taking the air after work ; they walked arm 
inarm two or three abreast; they chattered gaily; 
they looked happy. The young man was conspicuous 
by his absence. Where is the young man of Alderman- 
bury? He is away. He is out West. The girls do 
the work that he should have done. Therefore they 
got no love and have neither husband nor children. 
Whereby the good old American stock is dying out, 
and there are grave doubts whether the great cosmo- 
politan blend of German, Irish, Scandinavian, Italian, 
Russian, Polish, French blood will possess virtues of 
its own sufficient to compensate for its loss. 

"How they talk!" said Cicely, excited and inter- 
ested. "How they laugh! Oh, how pretty it is! 
Are they all so wicked, Gilbert ? " 

" All alike. Cicely. Desperately wicked. They like 
pretty things to put on, — you understand that wicked- 
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ness, don't you ? And they like to talk about any* 
thing — you understand that temptation, too ; and they 
would all of them, or nearly all, like some one to love | 
them — you understand that {orm of wickedness, don't i 
you?" 

" You mean that they are not wicked at all, Gil- 
bert." 

" Not a bit more than the people you have left 
behind. Rules cannot make people better." 

Cicely was silent, stili gazing at the crowd below. 

"They are al! alone in space," she murmured. 
" The Master said so. All these people are alone, and 
they are all going up or down." 

" They are not quite alone. They are hand in hand. 
They go up or down together. You must not think 
so much of the going up or down, dear Cicely. You 
are in the world, which has many interests of the day 
• — so many that very few of us ever ask whether we 
are going up or down." 

" But we must. The Master says that there is noth- 
ing else." 

"Since he has cut you o£f from everything, he is 
right, I suppose. Certainly, at the House it was i 
much more wholesome for you to consider yourself | 
than the people round you." 

Cicely rose. " I want to speak to my mother," she | 
said simply. " I will go to my own room." 

" What does she mean, Gilbert ? " asked Lady Oster- 
ley. "Her mother? What do you mean by what 
you said?" 

" My dear Dorabyn, I am not mad. I do not think 
that Cicely is mad. But I do know that she has 
trances in which she thinks that she is in communica- 
tion with her mother. The Master, the leader in the 
community of cranks, the crankiest of all, has similar 
illusions — if they are illusions ; Cicely's father had the. 
same illusions. Cicely brings me messages which she 
cannot understand — but I can. Laugh at me, if you 
please. But, Dorabyn, I cannot choose but believe. 
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She has gone to her room in order to fall into such a 
trance. Go and look — you need not be afraid. Noth- 
ing could wake her if it be as I think." 

Dorabyn opened the door. She came back in a mo- 
ment terrified. 

"Gilbert, come! It is dreadful. She b sitting 
rigid, in acatalepsy." 

Gilbert followed her. They stood over the uncon- 
scious girl. 

" Do not be afraid," he said. " She will return pres- 
ently. Is she beautiful, Dorabyn?" 

"She is very beautiful. Her beauty is ethereal, 
like her mother's." 

" Dorabyn, you remember those days when you 
used to write me long letters? Well, out of those 
letters there grew up in my mind an ideal woman. 
Not you, but like you. We two could never have 
loved in that way. But she was like you, this dream 
of a woman — as noble — as " 

" Noble, Gilbert ? And I married — that man ! " 

"As good and pure and sweet, Dorabyn. And this 
ideal woman— is Cicely." 

He stooped and kissed her cold white forehead, and 
his voice dropped, and his eyes grew humid. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 
Husband and Wife. 

In the morning Mr. Annandale, who had not kept 
his dinner engagement, appeared after breakfast. He 
looked embarrassed, a thing quite unusual in this man 
of the world. But there are things which may sur- 
prise even the most experienced man of the world. 

" Why did you not dine with me yesterday? " Lady 
Osterley asked. 

" Because I was unable to get back in time. I am 
really very sorry," 

" Let me introduce you to my niece. Miss Cicely 
Mouiton. She is a niece of romance, only just dis- 
covered. 1 think you must have known her mother, 
Mr. Annandale. She was my husband's sister, Alice," 

"Your husband's sister, Alice? Really? " 

"Alice died in a House or Monastery near here. 
Cicely has been all her life a resident of the place. 
What is the matter, Mr. Annandale?" — for the vet- 
eran, who ought to have been equal to any kind of 
unexpectedness, looked bewildered to an extent inca- 
pable of concealment. 

" Nothing. Only — in a House or Monastery near 
here ? Is it called the House of Meditation ? " 

"That, I believe, is its name. Cicely only left it 
yesterday." 

"Only left it yesterday?" he repeated. "Only 
yesterday? I was over there yesterday. Then, of 
course, she knows — she knows all the people there " 

"Oh, yes," said Cicely. "I know all the brothers 
and sisters." 
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" The House," Lady Osterley went on, " is an em- 
bodiment of Raymond MouSton's dreams — equality, 
brotherhood, work and meditation. He died there 
some years after bis wife. Gilbert found Cicely 
there." 

"Oh!" he repeated stupidly: "Gilbert found her 
there?" 

" Yes, and brought her to me. She will not go 
back again, I believe." 

" No," said Gilbert. " She will not go back." 

" I understand. Quite so. Gilbert goes back 
though, I suppose?" 

" I think not " 

" Then how ? — I mean — why ? " And here he 
stopped, and said nothing more. 

Breakfast over, Gilbert and Cicely rose. "Stay a 
moment. Lady Osterley," said Mr. Annandale. " I 
have something to tell you," 

" I perceive, in fact, my friend, that you have some- 
thing on your mind." 

" It is this : " he dropped his voice mysteriously, be- 
cause there were other people in the room, "Yester- 
day afternoon I drove over to see this House or 
Community, or whatever you call it, I was curious to 
see what kind of place that was which could convert 
Gilbert into a brother and a costermonger," 

" Yes ? 1 was thinking of going over myself." 

He looked at her in obvious expectancy. He ob- 
served no signs of any interest, out of the ordinary, in 
this communication. 

" And there, Lady Osterley, I think I ought to tell 
you — in fact, I must tell you — I had no suspicion or 
thought of the thing, I assure you. God forbid that 
I should go about prying, but there — accidentally — I 
discovered your secret." 

" My secret, Mr. Annandale ? " Why, thought this 
man, did she pretend surprise? 

"Your secret: I discovered the one fact which « 
plains all." 
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" Mr. Annandale, will you please explain your ex- 
planation ? " 

" I will, if you wish it. I thought you would 
rather " 

" Still, if you will, kindly." 

" Well, of course you must be well aware of the way 
in which people talk about your silence and your hus- 
band's whereabouts. He is alive, they say, because 
no announcement of his death has been made. Where 
is he? Where is Lady Osterley? She is reported as 
having been seen here and there. Why does she 
write to no one? Why is it that even her husband's 
friends cannot hear of his place of residence? That is 
what they say." 

" It is. I know all that, perfectly well." 

" I can go home, if you permit me, with a complete 

answer to all these questions. I can say " Lady 

Osterley took up her fan, " I can say— if you authorise 
me — that I have seen him. He lives in a com- 
munity. He is a crank, like his sister and his brother- 
in-law. He has gone to the community which they 
founded- He is quite mad, and Gilbert Maryon, as 
Lady Osterley's oldest friend, has entered the same 
community in order to look after him. Gilbert always 
was the best and truest friend in the world." 

Lady Osterley did not reply. She held the fan be- 
fore her face so that Annandale could not seethe sud- 
den terror and astonishment that seized her. 

" I was never so amazed in all my life," the man I 
went on. '• I saw him sitting in the shade under some ' 
trees. I was so astonished that I did not believe my 
own senses. I asked one of the people who the man 
was. He told me it was Brother Charles — Brother 
Charles — it was your husband ! " 

Lady Osterley put down her fan and drank a little 
iced water. 

"You saw — my husband — in the House?" 

" I did. And then, I say, I understood all. I called 
to him. He lifted his head and recognised me. But 
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he walked away. I suppose he does not wish to see 
any old friend. He is just the same — tall, austere, a 
devil of a fellow with his religious exercises, I should 
say — looks as if he wore a hair shirt with the same old 
poker down his back — I beg your pardon, Lady Oster- 
ley. His face is changed, though. I thought be 
looked savage — perhaps because I disturbed him. I 
wonder why he came to the House." 

" Indeed, Mr. Annandale, there are so many strange 
things happening " 

"And you may understand my surprise this morn- 
ing when you told me that this girl was his own niece 
— as like him as a girl can be to a man! And you 
say they were together in this House. Good heavens 1 
Fancy your finding your niece in the same House as 
your husband! " 

" But they did not know the relationship. Cicely 
did not even know her own name." 

" And Gilbert came to look after him. Went so 
far as to hawk strawberries in the street. Did it very 
well, too." 

"Mr. Annandale" — Lady Osterley laid her hand 
upon his — "since you know so much, learn a little 
more. Gilbert has been in search of him for two 
years. The reason of my long silence was that I 
really did not know where he was. As for the reasons 
that brought him here I confess that I do not know 
them, nor can I even guess what he hopes to find here, 
or how long he will stay here." 

" Is he then so hopelessly mad ? " 

" Hopelessly, I fear. There seems no hope at all 
for this kind of madness. And now, Mr. Annandale, 
for the next thing, please, for the moment, keep my 
secret to yourself. I do not wish his people, if I can 
help it, to learn anything about his mental condition. 
If it should happen that he is really settled down 
into a harmless visionary condition, I will tell them. 
Meanwhile, do not speak to any one of what you 
have seen," 
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You have come here, of course, to see him?" 
I am going over this morning — immediately," she 
replied, not untruthfully, but evasively. " Thank you 
(or telling me — what you discovered — Mr. Annandale, 
and, if you please, do not again attempt to speak to 
him. You might waken old memories." 

" Poor Charles I What a change 1 What a break 
up! And when one thinks " 

Lady Osterley left him thinking. She had plenty to 
think about, by herself. Her husband in this very 
place! And Gilbert too! What was Gilbert doing? 
Looking after a madman? Had her husband really 
become an enthusiast? Was he mad? Why was 
GiSbert here? And then, for the first time since they 
were uttered, she remembered Gilbert's words, " I will 
try to set you free." He was there in order to set 
her free. How? She trembled. The only way of 
freedom was, for one or the other, for the broken 
gamester or herself, to pass through the Gate of 
Death. One of the two must die for the freedom of 
the other. One must die. Gilbert would set her 
free. How? A mist rose before her eyes; a horrible 
deadly sickness seized her; alone in her bedroom she 
sank into a chair and lost consciousness. 

She came to herself after a little. Then— it was 
wonderful how, one after the other, the feeling of 
guidance by the dead hand seized and held each — she 
looked up and she whispered, "Alice! Alice! If you 
can hear me, listen. If you can help us in this fearful 
trouble, help us now. It is your own daughter you 
must help ; it is your own brother ; it is your brother^s 
wife; it is your brother's son; it is your daughter's 
lover. Alice! If you can hear me, as your daughter 
believes, tell me what to do." 

A man of science once developed a theory that 
prayer is often a great help to the man who prays be- 
cause it leads him, in some quite scientific way, to a 
clearer understanding of the situation and of the right 
proportion of the events which led up to it and affect 
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its composition. This, he maintained, was the true 
function of prayer and the only answer that ever 
comes to it, I give his opinion for what it is worth, 
and to enable those who agree with him to explain all 

that has gone before and all that follows. No answer 
came in words ; but Lady Osterley rose from her chair 
with decision in her mind. She felt no hesitation nor 
any doubt. 

She opened the door of her room. In one of the 
two sitting-rooms Gilbert and Cicely sat laughing and 
love-making, as happy as two young lovers can hope 
to be. How could Gilbert laugh and talk so light of 
heart if his purpose was^that way? 

In the other room — all the doors were wide open — 
her boy was careering about the room, shouting and 
laughing. He should never know; he must never 
know. 

She shut her door again ; they should not be dis- 
turbed. She rang the bell, told her maid that she was 
going for a drive for an hour or two, put on her hat, 
and went downstairs. 

She understood now what Gilbert meant by hinting 
at "more." If it was strange that Gilbert, and she 
herself, and Cicely her niece should be all brought 
together in the place where Alice died, it was still 
more strange that her husband, too, should be brought 
here. By this time she firmly believed, as Gilbert him- 
self believed, that they were brought here by one hand 
and for one purpose. It was the dead hand of Alice 
that brought them here, and the dead hand was to do 
more for them. What more? 

It was about eleven in the forenoon when the 
carriage drove up at the porch and verandah of the 
house. Lady Osterley got down and told the driver 
to wait. No one was in the verandah ; she looked in 
at the open door and saw a great, bare, ugly room, 
with a permanent fragrance of fried steak, mingled 
with pork and beans, in it. At the head of the cen- 
tral table sat an old man, a venerable old man. He 
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looked like one who was already dead ; his hands were 
folded, his head was leaning back, his eyes were 
open. He, like Cicely the evening before, was In a 
trance, Dorabyn shuddered and came out into the 
open air. 

There were sounds of work: an engine of some 
kind was throbbing and panting not far off; there was 
the thumping and beating and stumping about, the 
murmur and humming and echoing which belong to 
work of all kinds; before the house and on either 
side of it were gardens, kitchen gardens, market 
gardens, melon patches, tomato fields, vineyards, 
orchards ; and about the garden were men at work, 
very leisurely work it seemed. At the end of the 
garden was a belt of wood. 

" He was under the shade of the trees," said Lady 
Osterley. She walked across the lawn and reached 
the coppice. 

Yes. there, alone on a bench, his elbow on the arm, 
his chin in his hand, his hat beside him, sat her hus- 
band, the man who had done all the mischief. As he 
sat there, in deep shade, with the pallor of his face 
and the austerity of his brow, he looked like an ideal 
penitent — not of himself, but of some uncompromis- 
ing Puritan, some Calvinistic divider of the word, 
some Hammer of heresy. There was no change in 
him. Such he looked when she married him ; so he 
looked in the House; thus he commanded the respect 
of the world, but never its affection. No change? 
Yes. Suddenly some thought crossed his mind. His 
face lost its austerity; it clouded over; the pallor 
remained, but it only brightened the terrible change 
that came upon him and revealed the devil within him. 
He sat up; he looked about him with sudden sur- 
prise ; his face was set with a mask ; it was full of evil 
thoughts and evil memories. 

" He has gone down, down, deeper than I thought," 
'said his wife. 

She stepped forward. He knew the footstep, turned 
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his head and recognised her. Then he rose and bowed 
gravely as if receiving a visitor, with the same calm 
and indifference with which he had treated Gilbert. 

" Lady Osterley ? " he asked, showing in his voice 
no sign of any emotion whatever. 

"I heard, by accident. Sir Charles, that you were 
here. Mr. Annandale, whom you may remember, saw 
you here and totd me." 

" I suppose that it was Mr. Gilbert Maryon who 
brought you here." 

" No. Gilbert had not given me to understand that 
you were here," 

"Then he did not tell you why I am here?" 

" Certainly not, I have come to ask. There are 
many things I want to ask you." 

" Will you sit down while you are asking these 
questions? Will you also allow me to exercise my 
own judgment as to answering any question ? " 

"Thank you, I will stand." 

"Then you will allow me? Thank you. The 
morning is hot. I will sit down. Now, Lady Oster- 
ley, if you please, we will take your questions." 
Again, as with Gilbert, the reverse of the true situa- 
tion : the appearance of the judge examining the ac- 
cused. 

"My position you will understand, to begin with, 
when I tell you that I have resolved on enduring ban- 
ishment for life, or anything else, provided that I can 
save my son from the knowledge of his father's life. 
I have come abroad so that I may not be asked ques- 
tions about you, I shall stay abroad so long as any- 
body remains who would be likely to inquire after 
you. You have been recognised here by an old ac- 
quaintance. I do not suppose that he will keep the 
secret, although I have asked him to do so. Such 
things as these get about. It will become known, 
sooner or later, that you are here. Your mother and 
sister, if they hear of your place of residence, will cer- 
tainly come out to see you. ' 
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"Well?" ^^M 

" Do you wish them to see you ? " ^^^H 

" I wish nothing." ^^H 

" Tell me, if you can, why you are here. I cannot ' 
believe it possible that you should be touched with 
the spirit of this community, which is, I believe, one 
of religious visionaries." 

"There is no reason why I should pretend — to you. I 
I came here because it is a convenient place for me. ! 
I have no money, to begin with. Here one wants no ■ 
money." 

" Do you mean to stay here long? " 
"They have turned me out. I leave the place 
to-morrow." 

" Where are you going, and what will you do ? " 
" I have no money. Therefore I do not know." 
She drew out her purse, in which there was a roll of > 
notes. She laid the roll on the bench beside him. ' 

" There is money to go on with. Now, what shall 
you do?" 

"I must get somewhere— out of the country — to j 
Canada, I suppose. Perhaps it will be safer there." > 
" Safer? " 

"Yes; safer. You don't know, perhaps, what that | 
means. I will tell you, briefly. It means that when 
a man is left without money he must devise some way i 
of getting money. He wants money to buy food, and 
he wants money to play with. How can a man play 
if he has no money? Without play one may as well 
be dead." He took up the bundle of notes and 
counted them. " One hundred— two hundred — three 
hundred and fifty dollars. I daresay 1 shall play a 
little with some of this. Well, Lady Osterley, this ne- 
cessity of getting money is one that has probably 
never struck you. To get money means to make 
somebody give you money. There are many ways: 
some that society recognises; some that society does 
not They all mean robbing your neighbour. I have j 
been, like everybody else, preying on my neighbour; 
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eating up the ignorant and deceiving tbe credulous. 
Now you begin to understand." 

" Vou mean that you are, in consequence, living in 
concealment ? Please to spare me details." 

" Exactly. The law is in search of me." 

" On a charge of fraud, I suppose. Ob, my son ! 
my son ! if you should ever know ! " 

" There is something said about a commercial trans- 
action in the nature of a conspiracy. All trade is 
fraud, to begin with. That is not all." 

" Not all? Can there be anything worse than 
this?" 

"Comparisons are deceitful; there is something 
more dangerous. There was a gaming house some 
time ago, and a little trouble arose, and some kind of 
fight — ^such things are not unusual^and next day 
there was a dead man found outside." 

"Oh! "Lady Osterley shivered and shook. "You 
are — charged — with murder?" 

"They call it murder, I believe. If they take me 
they will, I understand, try me for murder. I have to 
leave this place, as I told you, to-morrow. If they 
should arrest me there will be a trial and possibly a 
little experiment with an electric apparatus after it." 

Lady Osterley sat down — on the other end of the 
bench. She sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. The thing was too dreadful for indignation: 
it was too horrible for anything except blank despair. 

" Oh ! " she cried, springing to her feet again : " how 
can you live— you — -with what is behind you, and what 
is before you? How can you live? You ought to 
have killed yourself long, long ago ! " 

"There is a rule in this House," he replied, "that 
wc are to forget the past. It is a rule with which I 
very willingly complied. As for what is before, so 
long as I remain here there is nothing before. Noth- 
ing. The nothingness is intolerable. I have, in fact, 
sometimes considered whether it would not be better 
to face any dangers, rather than go on living here in 
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the house of nothingness. At a!I events the danger 
will now have to be faced. To-morrow at latest." 

"You will be arrested if you are caught: you will 
be tried for murder ; you will be tried for fraud if you 
are acquitted of murder." 

" That is so. Put it more clearly. Say that my 
description is in the hands of the police of every town. 
Escape is only possible by keeping to the country 
roads and by travelling at night. I must make either 
for Canada or for the West. I must get out of the 
country somehow." 

" Oh ! Will there never be any end of all this misery 
and shame?" 

" So far as I can tell. Lady Osterley, no end at all 
until the natural end. We are not, however, a long- 
lived race, we who live by our wits. Sometimes our 
wits fail us ; those who drop out can never get back 
again ; sometimes there is a quarrel and a fight. 
Still, if 1 escape this danger, I may go on a great many 
years — long enough to make myself known some day, 
perhaps, to my son, who will be pleased, no doubt, to 
give me money." 

" Charles ! At first I felt nothing but anger and 
shame. Now, it is too late for either. Anger will 
not help, and shame I must hide. There is nothing 
left foi you but pity — oh I the sorrow of it! That 
such a man as you were could by any temptation or 
any madness be brought so low ! Oh 1 the pity and 
the sorrow and the shame of it! Youl you! with 
your genius, your learning, your powers, your career 
stretching out clear and straight before you. Oh! 
IVIercifuI God, do something to make this man feel ! " 

■' Heaven," he said coldly, "does not often interfere 
in the case of a career manqu^." 

"Charles, I am certain — I am quite certain — that 
something terrible will happen, and that immediately. 
It has been arranged; we are all brought together 
for that purpose." 

'■ I think not, Lady Osterley. 1 now have some 
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money. I shall get away quietly. You will hear of 
or from me in years to come." 

"Charles! If this could move you. Who brougj 
you to this place?" 

"I heard about it from some paper." 

" Who brought you here? Who brought me hd 
In this House your sister Alice died." 

The man started. 

'■ In this House she is buried. Under the shade of 
the trees in this little wood she lies buried — ^perhaps 
at your very feet — your sister Alice— most saintly of 
women." 

" My sister Alice ? She died here ? " 

" In this house her child was born — the girl Cicely." 

"The girl Cicely is her daughter? Alice's daugh- 
ter." He was curious, but not moved. 

"Is it accidental, think you, that we should all be 
brought together in this strange manner?" 

" You mean that Alice, being dead and buried, has 
been exerting her influence to bring about this agree- 
able reunion of friends and relations? Pardon me, 
Lady Osterley, I cannot follow you in this theory. 
The dead sleep well. They know nothing and care 
nothing, and they can do nothing." 

"Cannot even the memory of Alice move you?" 

" What is the good of being moved by her memory? 
Am I to shed a tear over the memory of Alice? Will 
any such emotion make my escape the easier? " 

"She has sent you messages through her daughter." 

"Messages? Oh! you mean the foolishness with 
which the girl pesters me. I was to repent, I believe, 
She has threatened me if I remember rightly. Do 
you really mean. Lady Osterley — do you wish me to 
believe — that Alice, who is dead and dust, sent me 
these messages? " 

" They were her messages. I cannot choose but 
believe that they were messages. Since I have 
heard " 

"The girl ts like her mother," he went on, 
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ought to have seen the likeness. It is, I confess, 
somewhat bizarre, that we should be all gathered I 
together in this queer place; but to-morrow I am to 
go. So, you see, it amounts to nothing unless Alice 
has arranged that you shall witness my arrest, which 
will very likely take place to-morrow. It would be a 
delicate and thoughtful attention on the part of Alice. 
I did not expect it of my dear sister — although I did 
not agree with her religion and her morals. Delicate 
and thoughtful. And kindly." 

"Oh!" his wife stepped back. "I will waste no 
more words. You fly from us to hide your shameful 
head. And behold 1 we are all here with you. Your i 
sister would save your life. I am sure she would. ] 
Let me ask her counsel," 

" Lady Osterley, when ITcnew you sometime ago | 
you were incapable of talking such nonsense. It is ] 
the living hand, not the dead hand, that concerns u 

"Oh! you are lost — lost — lost." She wrung her 
hands in despair. "Yet, Charles, there is one thing j 
left. All is lost except your name, your father's 
name — your sister's — your son's. Oh I leave us that." 

She threw herself upon her knees before him, weep- I 

"For the sake of Alice; for the sake of your 
mother ; for the sake of your son." 

He drew back, coldly. 

" It is for my own sake. Lady Osterley, that I con- 
ceal my name. For that reason you may quite rely 
on a continuance of- — of this concealment. And now J 
this interview has been prolonged enough," 

He took off his hat. 

She inclined her head and left him. Yet she turned I 
once more to look at him. It was a fine picture that I 
she carried away in her memory — the last picture that I 
she took of her husband. He was standing bare- 
headed, hat in hand, his face pale, his bearing erect, 
his expression proud and austere — a brave and hon-l 
ourable man, to look at. She j^membered another I 
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picture — some old picture — ^which represented the 
ecution of an officer. In this picture the officer, ab 
to die, stood firm and proud, before, he received ^ 
shower of bullets. So stood Sir Charles. He miQ 
have known that the end was very near ; he stood '■ 
meet his fate with the cold pride which never forsoi 
him, though honour and shame and self-respect hi 
long since disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Back Ag:am. 

The Master was sitting in his own chair, the victim 
of extreme despondency, A great and terrible dread 
was upon him, in so much that his soul was stirred to 
the very depths. For he could no longer meditate. 
It was as if the gates of heaven were closed to him ; as 
if his whole life had been a failure. You have seen 
that in the evening the customary unconsciousness 
would not come to him ; in the morning, save for a 
brief — a very brief and terrifying — spell, it was also 
impossible. Perhaps, he thought, this disquiet was 
caused by the departure of the child ; perhaps it was 
a sign that he was now old and that he was about to 
be transferred to the next world, or the world after 
next, should he be worthy. Perhaps he was afflicted 
with this loss of power by his friends who were wait- 
ing for him, as a punishment for letting the child go. 
So he sat during the hot afternoon in the quiet hall : an 
enthusiast with all the enthusiasm gone out of him ; a 
prophet who could no longer prophesy. Ever and anon 
he again attempted meditation ; it was like one afflicted 
with insomnia trying to sleep : after each attempt he 
sat up again and looked about him with dismay. 

Then the doors flew open, and the child came run- 
ning in. But what a child ! How transformed ! She 
looked like nothing less than her own mother twenty 
years ago. before the dress of the House was invented. 
Her beauty, of which he had only been dimly con- 
scious, her dress, her changed look, dazzled and be- 
wildered him. Yet she was not changed. She sat 
down in her own place at the end of the bench beside 
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his chair. She took bis hands in hers — the old 
kled hands in her warm and tender hands. " M; 
she said, " dear Master, I could not leave you ben 
alone. I have come back to take you away with me.' 

He only understood that she was come back 
" My dear," he said, " I fear I have done wrong ; yet 
I meant well. Come closer ; don't let go my band, 
Cicely, your mother — your mother — is oflended with 
me. The gates are shut^the gates to the upper 
world ; I can no longer pass through them ; I cannot 
meditate. Vet I did it for the best." 

" Yes, yes ; my mother knows that ; she cannot be 
offended." 

So she bent over him and kissed him, and patted his 
hand, and consoled him. 

"Of course you did it for the best," said Gilbert 
cheerfully. "Why. we ran away partly in order that 
you should find out the strength of your own single 
attachment. I can't live without Cicely — can you ? " 

The old man shook his head. He could not live 
without the child. Yet — to call it a single attachment I 

"My dear," he spoke to Cicely. "I cannot live 
without you, and it was terrible to think that I bad 
driven you out- What could I say to your mother? 
Perhaps I ought to have discerned things more clearly. 
She should be your example, as she has been my 
guide. And she loves her husband in the new world 
as much as in the old. But there were examples in 
this House pointing the otherway. There have been 
married people here; everyone could see how they 
quarrelled, and called names, and fell into tempers un- 
seemly: I did not distinguish. It was not right to 
force the daughter of that pure and white spirit, my 
guide, who discourses daily with me, into union with 
a rustic, coarse and common." 

"That is finished, dear Master," said Cicely. "We 
have come to talk about other things. Gilbert wittl 
talk for me." 

The Master looked up languidly. He did not 
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Tpect much of the promised talk; indeed, he would 
rather have sat quite still and silent, looking at the 
child, until he dropped into meditation. But Gilbert 
began, sitting on the opposite bench. 

" First of all, Master," he said, " we are very glad 

you have learned to distinguish. Marry one with the 

other, as much as you please; but like with like, not 

like with unlike. One does not marry a rose of June 

I with a— with an onion of September." 

The Master inclined his head gravely. "What do 
TOu mean," he said, "by saying that you have come 
:o take me away? What are you going to do with 
Cicely ? " 

" Cicely is in good keeping. Master. Do not be in 
any anxiety about her." 

" Last night. Cicely, I could not meditate. For the 
first time during twenty years I failed to meditate. 
Again, this morning, I failed. After dinner, just now. 
It is true I was borne upwards, but only to see that 
ansparent soul clouded ; and she said — what did she 
ly? She held her husband by the hand and she 
ibuked me." He laid his hand upon his head. "She 
Lid, ' Master, should we two be here but for the love 
we have borne to each other? Should we two have 
risen so high but for the comfort and stay of one to- 
wards the other? Nay; we should have been far 
lower — far lower — far more selfish^ far more earthly. 
3o now,' She told me to go, 'We will discourse 
again when this has been set straight.' So I see, at 
last, that there are natures to whom love is as the 
sunshine to the flowers — your flowers, Cicely." 

" Nay, Master, I am sure my mother knows that 
you acted for the best," 

" I have had a terrible time. You were gone; Gil- 
bert was gone; your mother would not receive me; 
and the members have rebelled against the Rule. I 
know not what they want : they must go their own 
bray. They no longer believe that we stand alone in 
Space, every one alone." 
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Gilbert laughed gentiy, "My dear Master, vi 
yourself have never been alone : you have always h. 
your dead friend Alice ; and you have always enti 
tained a delightful single attachment for Cicely." 

"It is true," he replied humbly. "In that sense 
have never seemed to be alone. Yet one must 1 
alone. We are bom alone ; we die alone ; we rise 
fall alone." 

" Love removes the solitude ; you acknowledge ths 
You yourself have never been alone ; you havealwa; 
loved and been loved." 

"Yet " 

" To ruder natures marriage may be a hindranc 
To the rather rough and boorish people here marriag 
may present itself, when they consider it at all, as 
condition of life which must be absorbed in the cart 
of the house; the husband working too hard ever 
day ; the wife working too hard every day; with so, 
did accompaniments, privations, quarrels, bad ten 
pers, and pinchings. To such persons love might seen 
a hindrance. It would not be, because it would pre 
duce virtues such as the single life could never attain. 

"Yet Sister Phcebe was willing to marry you." 

"Sister Phoebe," Gilbert replied softly, "wassover 
good as to be willing to take me, different as I an 
from her at every point. She is a zealous member o 
the Rule. Yet she was willing to enter upon a singh 
attachment. It proves that the most orthodox mem 
ber of this community desires companionship." 

"Come back to us, Gilbert, and stay with us. Yoi 
shall marry Cicely and make your elevation in youi 
own way." 

" I will tell you directly, what we propose." 

" Stay with us, Gilbert. The community will be 
the richer for your presence. Besides, I can read your 
soul through and through. Like my dead friend Ray- 
mond you are true and ioyal ; you have no selfish pur- 
pose of your own to serve." 

"Nevertheless, I came here, five weeks ago, with a 
purpose which I did not confess to you." 
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"It was some purpose connected with the man who 

Vcalls himself Charles Lee. I know now. I do not 

' know how I learned it; nor what your purpose was. 

It is now too late, because to-morrow he leaves the 

House. I have turned him out." 

"Oh! You have turned him out? Curious, — ^yes; 
I think he will go to-morrow." 

Gilbert's face grew hard. But only for a moment. 
He returned to the business before him. 

" You tell me," he said, " that your members are in a 
state of rebellion. Frankly, I do not wonder. When 
I came here and began to look about and to talk to 
them it seemed to me as if they were all dropping 
slowly into a condition in which nothing would be left 
but a mouth to receive food. They were becoming 
like unto the common slug. I went about the work- 
shops; only those which require bodily exertion and 
fatigue were turning out any real work. The farm, 
the dairy, the garden, the laundry — those do well, 
because the bodily exertion keeps life in them. All 
the rest are shams. You have the account books — 
is it not so ? " 

"It is so." 

"You have taken from these people everything, 
except a little work and their food, that can occupy 
their minds. You discourage conversation because it 
may become frivolous. What is the consequence? 
They cannot talk any longer; they never speak; some 
of them have almost forgotten how to frame a sen- 
tence — Silas, for instance, is almost inarticulate. You 
think from your heights that everybody would be 
thinking of things high and sacred." 

The Master inclined his head again. 

"Then you have not suffered them to read books. 
They have therefore nothing to think about at all. 
Do they meditate on higher things? I do not know ; 
I can see no sign of any such meditation. They seem 
■ to me to be like the hogs in a sty; they feed, 
^eep, they grunt. In the evening they fall 
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state of catalepsy ; when they recover they reme 
nothing. Of what good is their catalepsy, of 1 
they remember nothing?" 

"It is hoped that in time they will remember, 
my own part I do remember." 

"So does Cicely, sometimes. The rest — nev< 
have asked them all. Each thinks that others tt 
ber ; they believe in glimpses and glances and i 
of light. They know only that they have been 
conscious. I suppose that the dropping off is pH 
ant, and perhaps the recovery as well ; otherwise tl 
wouldn't do it at all. But as for the help they ] 
from it, I can tell you, Master, speaking quite plain 
there is none at all. You and Cicely are the only3 
with whom the hour of meditation Is more thigB 
hour of catalepsy. You have restored, you say^ 
Eastern custom of meditation to the West. We^ 
all these people, your rank and file, the custom is 
pretence and a sham." 

The Master groaned. He had not the heart to d 
pute the point. 

"It is not your fault. You imagined that the 
people were made of the same material as yourst 
and your earliest disciples. That is not so. Thi 
are a highly nervous and excitable people becau 
they are Americans. They have a narrow and selfi; 
religion, in which individualism is carried to its e. 
treme. They are easily reduced to the condition 1 
trance by their nervous organization; and they easil 
accept your teaching of the separate and lonely coi 
dition of the soul by their narrow religion. I daresa 
they honestly hope to penetrate by this way into th 
other world. Meantime, what are their habitu; 
thoughts? They have none; they have lost the ii 
fluences of their former lite — their church, their sinj 
ing, their religious exercises ; and you have give. 
them nothing in place of these things. They gro\ 
worse, therefore, every day, instead of better — mor 
animal, and less intellectual ; half a dozen already, a 
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^Ueast, have become pure imbeciles, who can only eat 

^Mtnd sleep and go into trance ; they have gone back to 

■ the primeval prehistoric creature consisting of a bag 

to hold food and a mouth and two hands to put food 

into it ! " 

"You are hard, Gilbert," said Cicely. "Spare the 
Master." 

" One person alone has kept her mind open and 
healthy. You gave Cicely, happily, the only work 
^that could have kept her mentally awake. She has 
^Bljved among the flowers. They are live things to 
^Bier; they speak to her; and she has talked with you 
^fevery day about her dead parents, until she has grown 
,1 to know them both and believe that in trance she 

speaks with them " 

" Nay ; not believes ; she does speak with them 
every day." 

" It is well for her that she does, then. Now, Mas- 
ter, what do you think of my picture?" 

"I cannot think: I am an old man. If this is true, 
then have I spent my life in vain ; and I have led 
these poor people after a will-o'-the-wisp." 

" Nay : at least, they have led in this place innocent 
and harmless lives. What would they be doing out- 
side? Cheating each other in trade, most likely. 
You have done no harm to them. Don't think of it 
that way." 

" What way, then ? Cicely, tell me how I am to 
think of it. You tell me this, and that " — he spoke in 
a wandering, helpless kind of fashion, his eyes un- 
steady — the Master, who had been always so alert and 
strong that one forgot his seventy-five years, "You 
say that Cicely will not stay. How can I think at all 
without her? How can I live without the child?" 

" You shall keep your child," said Gilbert, moved 
to pity by his weakness and distress. 

e shall not part, dear Master," said Cicely, " be- 
ne. Never again," 
lU him, Cicely, what we have planned for him.' 
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Gilbert left them together in the hall. He close 
the door and sat down in the verandah. Beyond tl 

lane under the shade of the trees sat, as usual, the ma 
whose fate was to be determined on the morroi 
For himself, he had no longer the least anxiety or fe; 
upon the subject. The man sat motionless — ^his lej 
crossed, his hands folded, hatless, his face white as < 
marble, his lips set — the man whom nothing coul 
move. 

The place— it was nearly five in the afternoon- 
was very silent ; now and again there was heard th 
lowing of kine. The engines had ceased their throl 
bing, and there was no grinding of the wheels; th 
work of the day was over, Gilbert thought of th 
strange, apathetic people, who had no interests in lif 
and cared tor nothing, and believed that they wer 
making straight for heaven by going off into a tranc 
every night. " Many and wonderful," he thought 
" are the ways that lead to the narrow gate ; but trul 
this of the nightly trance is the most wonderful. Ti 
do nothing except to become insensible. Heard on 
ever a more remarkable belief in the efficacy of anni 
hilalion?" 

Presently the bell rang for supper, and the commu 
nity came flocking into the hall. First the men 
with slow but resolute step, advancing to the chie 
event of the day. Even the most vacuous faces lit uj 
when that discordant bell began to clash and clang 
" Pork and cabbage 1 " it cried aloud. '* Come ! Porl 
and cabbage ! Pork and beans ! Come ! Tendei 
Join and tough! Beef and bacon, come! Huckle 
berry and apple-pie, come ! Coffee and iced water, 
come? Supper first and meditation after — work fin- 
ished. Recreation done. Come ! " 

They looked at Gilbert in curiosity as they passed : 
something had been said about running away; but it 
mattered nothing to them now. They wanted to eat 
and then to sleep and afterwards to become ins* 
ble. 
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The women were not so punctual : they dropped in 
by twos and threes. Among them was Sister Euphe- 
mia. 

"You, Gilbert?" she cried. "You are back 
again ? " 

" I have brought Cicely to see the Master. They 
I are both unhappy without each other. And you, 
I Euphemia, why — what have you done to yourself?" 
I "Some of us have discarded the old costume. I 
I hope you like a new dress, I made it myself, upon an 
old frock that I haven't worn for twenty years." 

She had tied up her hair with a ribbon ; she had 
lengthened her skirts so that the horrible trouserette 
thing at the ankles had either vanished or been sent 
away ; she had a coloured ribbon round her neck, and 
a little bunch of flowers at her throat, and a coloured 
silk sash ; and her (rock was in the fashion of the year 
1875, when she left the Outside. Well, it is not so 
very long ago, but there was an old-world look about it. 

■' I congratulate you, dear Euphemia. And what 
next." 

" Oh ! a good deal next. But come in." 

The hall was full by this time. The Master sat in 
his own chair, at the head of the middle table; but 
beside him was Cicely, and he held her hand in his, 
and his eyes dwelt upon her as if he could not bear to 
let anything else be seen at all. 

Sister Euphemia took her place. Brother Charles 
did not appear at all. 

" Cicely is with the Master," said Euphemia. " Oh ! 
it would kill him to part with her. He loves her as 
much as an old man can love a girl. And yet he 
wouldn't allow a single attachment! That's going to 
be changed." 

Sister Euphemia's manner was quite altered. She 
had gone back, it seemed, to her old self, which was a 
cheerful, chattering self. 

" will take Cicely's place this evening." She c" ' 
Gilbert took his old place as before. Oppos 
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him sat Sister Phcebe. On his left was Brother Sd: 
Neither of them took the least notice of him, exce 
by their shoulders, which were expressive. "C 
Brother Gilbert," Euphemia went on, " how nice it 
to see you back again ! You should have been in t 
hall last night. Oh ! but you don't know. Here a 
the bride and bridegroom — congratulate them," 
indicated the blushing pair. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Gilbert. 

" Why, after you went away, the Master ore 
these two to marry each other to cure them of sing 
attachment. Brother Silas was singly attached 
Cicely, and Sister Phcebe to you." 

"Really!" Gilbert's face assumed quite a ro 
wreath of smiles. " Permit me, Sister Phcebe, to wi, 
you every joy — and you. Brother Silas, Happy do| 
I have been thinking. Sister Phcebe," he said, wi 
another smile, " what could be designed to make yi 
happier, if anything could be hit upon ; and, truly, 
do not think there is any one in all this House mo 
worthy of you in every respect, more able to me 
every virtue and grace in yourself with one con 
sponding of his own — than Brother Silas. You w 
soar — happy, wingless spirits^together ; and I a 
quite sure that you can, neither of you, mount : 
much as a single inch higher than the other." 

Sister Phcebe looked ominous, but she said nothin. 
She was quick enough to understand what was mean 
Brother Silas was not ; he only understood that som 
thing dangerous was said. 

" I hate an Englishman," he replied doggedly, 

"Why, then," said Gilbert, "what could moi 
endear you to Sister Phcebe? How better could yo 
hope to soar than on the wings of such a sentiment? 

"Don't make him mad," whispered Euphemi; 
" He's half mad already at losing Cicely. Let him bi 
He'll take it out in iil-temper with his wife. I kno' 
that sort." 

" And you have had a mutiny, or a rebellion, I hear. 
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though. 

when you came here first, it was like a great big tomb. 
I didn't mind: the past was buried; there was no 
more joy left ; I'd just as soon be buried in the tomb 
with all the rest. Nobody spoke, nobody laughed, 
nobody cared for anybody. We were all selfish logs. 
Then you came and broke us up. Oh! we are going 1 
to change a good many things. We are going to ( 
make things hum. Going to stay. Brother Gilbert? j 
See you've got your store clothes on. So's Cicely, 
My! isn't she just too lovely?" 

" I'm not going to stay, I fear." 

"And Cicely?" 

"She will not stay either. She will come with me." I 

"Then I tell you, young man, that the Master will I 
just sit down and die. As for me, I don't know but 1 
what I'll go back again — Outside. There's Mamie and J 
James. I don't know how they're doing, nor what | 
children they've got. Since the past came back — you f 
brought it back — it's borne in upon me that I ought to J 
go and see them. I've got a little money, so's not to 1 
be a burden upon anybody, and perhaps to be a help ; f 
and — and — I shall see. If the Master goes, and you, j 
and Cicely, this will be a poor kind of place for such as ] 
me." 

"But your meditations?" 

" Bless you, my dear boy, with an apron over my 
head I can meditate anywhere. Besides," she dropped 
her voice, "what's the good? I never remember any- 
thing. Sometimes there's a kind of a sort of a flash, 
just a gleam — but nothing comes of it. I shouldn't - 
wonder if I went away and never came back here any I 
more," 

Just then the shuffling of feet and the colliding of I 
plates showed that the repast was concluded. 

" Now for meditation," said Sister Euphemia, I 
cheerfully. 



CHAPTER XV. 
The Master Abdicates. 

But, contrary to reasonabie expectation, instead t 
stretching out his legs, folding his hands, and going 
off into meditation without any delay, the Master 
rose in his place, looked round the room, as every 
master, professor, or lecturer does, to command atten- 
tion, and held up his hand. Then those who were 
preparing to meditate recalled the soul just stepping 
out of its earthly tenement for the night ramble in 
undiscovered worlds, and sat upright with open eyes. 
And silence fell upon all, for the Master was going to 
speak. Great as had been the recent events in the 
House, this was the greatest event of all. The Master 
was going to address them. 

He began to speak; at first, because he was out of 
practice, with hesitating words, and with half-forgotten 
phrases that he was seeking after and recovering. But 
as he went on, his old power came back to him ; that 
magic touch by which oratory commands and holds 
an audience returned once more ; and as his rich, full 
voice rolled about the walls and among the rafters, his 
hearers listened as much entranced as in meditation 
itself. Some there were who heard the music of his 
voice but could no longer understand the meaning of 
his words; these were the vacuous members, whose 
minds had been completely cleaned out and emptied. 
They understood nothing ; and they presently fell 
into their accustomed condition of temporary annihil 
ation. The newly married pair, also, received the 
preaching without enthusiasm, because their mini" 
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were now too full of themselves. They sat apart in I 
gloom. So much is elevation advanced by the ] 
wedded condition without the single attachment, ' 
As for the discourse itself, one cannot reproduce the J 
whole of it. But the following is the more important! 
-part; the part which concerns this narrative. 

" My children, my brothers, my sisters," said the 
prophet, "it is long since I have addressed the com- 
munity ; it is many years since I have spoken on our 
common life and objects. It is so long that most of 
you have never heard ray voice, and never learned the . 
reason why I founded this House with Raymond, my 
first brother, and Alice, my first sister. 

" It was our intention to study elevation, so that ' 
when the time for migration arrived, we should be 
able to take our places in an upper world. There are, I 
as you know, endless worlds; we are always rising or ] 
always falling ; man is never at rest ; yet we have the 
hope that as he rises higher descent becomes less easy 
for him ; in other words, elevation strengthens as well 
as raises. But the great mass of men and women, from 
generation to generation, hover about, now above and 
now below; and the lower we fall, the more difficult ' 
it is to rise, the easier it is to fall lower still; and the 
pit is bottomless— there is no depth but what there is 
a deeper depth below. There may come a time when 
a man may cease altogether to discern good from evil, 
or to desire any good thing at all. 

" I know these things, partly because they were re- 
vealed to me long ago ; partly because I am confirmed 
in the knowledge by daily commune with the parents 
of Sister Cicely, whom we foolishly and wickedly , 
drove from among us, the daughter of the House. 
They are things which Outside knows not at all, think- 
ing that this existence begins and ends everything, or 
else that it is the prelude to unearned happiness, or 
undeserved agonies to last forever. Why did I not 
preach these things Outside? Because it would be 
useless. No one would listen ; no one would believe, 
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as I quickly learned. The prejudices, and the carl; 
teaching, and the poetry, and the literature of Oul 
side ail alike maintain the old bolicf. I therefore re 
trained from further effort and withdrew, coming ove 
here with my only two disciples to live the life o 
meditation (or which Outside is, as yet, unfitted. 

" How did we propose to lead that life? First, bj 
seclusion; we would be quite alone with our owi 
thoughts, undisturbed. We would have none of thi 
temptations of Outside; there should be no desire U 
make money first of all; no anxieties about ourliveti 
hood. These two main points we secured by resolv 
ing on doing every day a fair day's work of seven oi 
eight hours. We had money enough with us to buy 
this land and to build a frame house of three rooms ; 
we lived simply, as we do now. Then, having made 
it possible to feed the body, we had to keep it well, 
and strong and free from pain, because physical pain 
affects the mind. So we resolved whether we wanted 
money or not, upon exercising daily fatigue, followed 
by daily restoration in the common hall. It was nec- 
essary, we also thought, to keep the mind in health 
and strength ; therefore we would have recreation in 
the afternoon. And then everything led up to the 
great work for which this House stands alone, namely, 
elevation by meditation. Yes ; we introduced once 
more into the Western world the long forgotten prac- 
tice of meditation. It is peculiar to ourselves. Out 
of India, there is no other place where meditation Is 
the chief end and aim of existence. We do not read ; 
why should we ? Reading is a distraction, not an aid ; 
it leads the mind aivay ; it suggests disturbing 
thoughts; it is a disquieting influence; it is full of 
Outside. What can reading teach us? Nothing that 
is helpful; nothing that elevates. We do not conduct 
services; why should we? Retired from man, we do 
not need the services of prayer and praise that are 
necessary in order to withdraw their minds from their 
own work. We have no ambitions ; we have no social 
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distinctions ; we have no cark or care about business:! 
(or us, such services as they desire would prove to be | 
disturbing. We have no sermons ; why should we 
want a preacher ? It can warn and admonish Outside, 
not ourselves; we need no such admonition, because 
there is no evil doing or evil thinking in this com- 
munity. Aids there are, music, dancing, the rhythmic 
motion of the body to the sound of music, these may 
help. Then we are, every one of us, alone in the vast 
universe ; we do not, therefore, want any of the so- j 
called alleviations of solitude, the illusions of love, the I 
daily companionship of another, the mirage of the I 
single attachment. Quite alone we live; quite alone f 
we meditate; quite alone we climb. That is why in 1 
Retirement and in Repose we occupy each a solitary I 
cell." 

There was a solemnity in that last utterance which I 
made Gilbert, at least, think that in Outside most peo- f 
pie slept six in a room. 

The Master continued. "One thing was necessary J 
for the success of this endeavour — namely, a severance, r 
complete and absolute, from the past. Forget the I 
past. It is our chief rule. Forget the past. Bring 
to meditation a mind cleared of all that has gone 
before. Let there be no memory of it ; no regret for 
it; no longing for it. Let it be dead, all the follies of 
the past, all that made it pleasant or unhappy. Our 1 
only rule. On that condition we admitted everybody | 
— the greatest sinner, the greatest criminal — -if he or I 
she would forget the past." Here some of the com- J 
munity hung their heads, "I fondly hoped that all I 
had forgotten the past. There can be no true medial 
tation without it. I learned, to-day, to my confusion n 
and shame, that the past has not been forgotten. 
You still remember it, some of you; you live in the 
past : you think of the past all day long. One among 
us, whose past was very black, I have ordered to 
leave the House. How many more of you are there _ 
who still remember the past?" 
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" Master." It was Sister Euphemia who i 
and replied, " I have never forgotten the pas 
lived in it as in a grave, till Brother Gilbert came, 
bade me think of the present. In my meditati 
there has never come even a gleam of light or a 
of hope." She sat down. 

Another woman rose — a woman who had once I 
beautiful. 

" 1 have never forgotten the past," she a 
" Except in meditation I see it always. There are' 
fingers of scorn and the crue] eyes. The past 
never be forgotten." 

And then a man arose. " Master, why should 
try to forget what follows us like our shadow? 

fiast cannot be forgotten. In meditation we s 
orget it, because we are senseless. As for climbi 
into higher planes, I know nothing about any din 
ing at all. The past is always before me. If I hai 
continued in Outside I might have forgotten it 
Things happened there, to make one forget the pai" 
we must press onwards ; we are driven on. But he| 
Nothing happens. The past is always before ; 
like a ghost, ' 

An unhappy past, this man's. 
And another. And another. And another. AH 
followed with the same story of the past that they 
could not forget, 

Tlic Master bowed his head. " My children," he 
said, " I have lived in a fool's paradise. I thought 
you were climbing high into other worlds while you 
were only sinking into forgetfulness to escape the 
living past. We must change all this. There have 
been other signs of discontent — the trouble about the 
women's dress. I never thought upon the subject. I 
wished you all to have the same dress, so that there 
should be no rivalry in vanities. You wish that 
dress changed for some other — perhaps you wish to 
dress as you please. Well, remember only the main 
object of the community. What else do you desire?" 
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" We want books to read," said one, and a mur- ! 
murous approval came from every voice. '* Books," | 
they said. " Books to read." 

The Master bowed his head. " If books will not dis- \ 
tract you," he said, " read books." 

" And the newspapers," said another. And from 
every man there came a shout: "The newspapers! 
The newspapers!" They were Americans, and they 
had never seen a newspaper since they entered the 
House. The thirst for the newspapers came back to 
them like a flood or a mountain torrent after rain. 

"And we want," said Sister Euphemia, "a chapel 
and regular services, and a choir." 

" Yes," said the women. " And tea meetings." 

"And a minister." 

"And lectures," 

They remembered, little by little, all the old life and J 
the things that they used to love, 

" And a Sunday.school," "And a literary society,"! 
"And picnics and surprise parties," "And not to work| 
on Sabbath day," " And concerts," " And prayer- 
meetings," "And dramatic performances," '"Andl 
missionary meetings," they cried one after the other, 

"And shopping," said Sister Euphemia solemnly. 

Then all the women sighed and smiled and gasped,] 
as with yearning unspeakable after the long lost. 

"Oh! How we could meditate after a morning'sfl 
shopping in a dress like Sister Cicely's ! " 

It seemed as if the last word had been spoken.l 
What could be added? 

But Sister Phtebe rose in her place and spoke. 
• "And we want besides — we want — for incompati-l 
bility of temper — we want divorce." 

Silas looked round him slowly. 

" I can't talk much," he said: "I never could talk) 
muclt. But I don't mind if we do have divorce." 

" In short," said the Master, " you want in all things 1 
a return to Outside. So be it. For my own part I 
am too old to change. I must continue till I die f 
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the old lines. Well, I have made up my minclj 
hand over the charge of the House to others. ChqJT 
your own master. As for me, I am going away ii 
Cicely and Gilbert. I leave you, in the first plac 
House whose b4rns are overflowing ; there is mo5 
at the bank ; the farm is stocked : the gardens J 
productive ; the workshops are fitted with all thafl 
iianted. Keep up the habit of daily fatigue. ^ 
remember that the aim of the community is elevatiw 
not degradation. Keep up the common restoration 
the recreation ; the meditation. As for the rest, yoi 
will add to our simple life what you think best, Ii 
one thing I have been wrong. There are some t< 
whom love — I mean the single attachment's neces 
sary. It has been impressed upon me by recent 
events, and by the contemplation of Raymond and 
Alice always together, always thinking of each othei 
first, always rising together— that the upward way to 
some lies through single attachment. I thought 
otherwise because I have never loved any woman in 
that way,- — the two women whom I love most are 
Alice, wJio is my sister, and Cicely, who is my child. 
Forget all that I have said about the single attach- 
ment, yet do not seek it, lest it prove unworthy and 
so become a snare and a pitfall. 

"I leave this place. I would have stayed on until 
the end, but that I perceive that you will have change. 
Forgive me if I have injured or wounded any one 
by criticism or in any other way. We have been 
a harmonious community. Until the last day or two 
there has been nothing to mar the peace of our home. 
Let me believe that it will be carried on, if not in the 
same way — the old believe there is no other way 
—then with the same ends in view. And now, dear 
friends, let me not think the work of my life has been 
a failure. Keep the same end in view. Let me die 
happy in the thought that though you may change the 
method you preserve the truths that have brought us 
together. Think of the blessings that have fallen 
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Bpon us all — the increased wealth — the easy life that 
Has been granted to you. Where else would you find 
a life so easy, or food so abundant, or work so light? 
Remember these things, and if you would have them 
continued, observe the life that has given them to 
you. And now, dear friends, I make an end. Fare- 
well! Farewell!" 

He walked down the hall slowly, his tall and vener- 
able figure slightly bent, his soft and limpid eyes dim 
with tears. Behind him went Cicely and Gilbert, and 
at the sight of this abdiction the members suddenly 
recollected all that the Master had done for them: 
they remembered, as he had reminded them, the peace 
and order, the abundance, the light work, the quiet of 
the life. The women wept and kissed his hands. 
"Stay, Master, stay." they cried. But he shook his 
head sadly. The men caught at his hands. "Stay, 
Master, stay," they cried. But he shook his head. 
His life-work was done. If there had been one — only 
one — to rise up and proclaim the blessing of medita- 
tion, and how it had enabled his soul to soar aloft to 
heights ineffable! But there was none. They had 
not forgotten the past, and they could not remember 
where they went in meditation. Not one to stand up 
for the Rule ! What, think you, would have been the 
feelings of St. Francis of Assisi, if, at the close of his 
life, there had not been one single brother or sister to 
soothe his soul with the assurance of one at least who 
had been raised by the Rule ? Not one to declare the 
efficacy of meditation. Yes, there were about a dozen. 
Gilbert remarked them. They proclaimed its efficacy 
in silence, because in the midst of the speech and the 
very farewell of the Master they had "gone off," and 
were now sitting, with outstretched feet, heads back and 
eyes open in that trance which had become their pas- 
sion — the desire of which was a yearning stronger than 
the yearning for drink, more irresistible than the 
■yearning for the green table. These brethren illus- 
rated the efficacy of the House : they had neither 
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past nor future; their records were swept out 
empty ; not even a cobweb was left in them ; they 
nothing to think about except the regularly recu: 
joy of Restoration and that of " going off " into blank- 
ness and returning with a vague sense of glories wit- 
nessed and forgotten. 

"Look!" Gilbert would have said, but refrained. 
"There are the triumphs of your system! There 
are the people who have been elevated by medita- 
tion ! " In their places at the table, nearly opposite 
to each other, sat the newly married pair. Their faces 
indicated the happiness of their condition. They 
alone, except the vacuous ones, suffered the Master to 
depart without a word of regret. Their faces showed 
the deepest resentment. Silas was inarticulate, but 
he gazed after Cicely with a strange and rather dan- 
gerous look of the wild animal ready to fight for his 
mate. It wanted but little for him to rise and fall 
upon his rival. But he wanted words in which to 
clothe that temptation. He could say nothing. 

"Silas!" Phcebe said: "you ought to have fol- 
lowed him and brought them both back. You are 
a coward — a coward ! It's too late now." 

Said Silas, " I hate an Englishman." 

" Here they come," said Phoebe, loud enough to be 
heard by the Master if he was Ustening, and by Gil- 
bert, who did listen, pleased to observe the discomfi- 
ture of these zealous members. " Here they come — 
with their single attachments against the rules. Let 
them go. We don't want Englishmen here. I hate 
Englishmen. Silas, do you hear? If there's law in 
the land we'll have a divorce ! " 

" 1 want it," said Silas the Unready. "Worsen you 
do." 

" Here," Gilbert would have said, but did not, " are 
two more examples of the House. They are the most 
zealous to carry out the rules. Have they been ele- 
vated in the least? One is a boor, with the mam " 
and the habits of a boor; and one is a vill^e s 
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I with the tongue and the mind and the passion of her 
* class." 

So they went out. There was waiting for them a 
carriage, and they put the Master in and drove away. 

"I have brought you the Master, Dorabyn," said 
Gilbert. " He has made up his mind to resign his 
mastership and to live with Cicely wherever she may 
go." 

Lady Osterley gave the old man her most gracious 
welcome. He was a good deal worn by the fatigues 
and excitements of the day, and he looked old and 
shaken. It must be owned that the revolt of his 
people was trying, after so many years of peaceful 
rule. Moreover the strangeness and the newness of 
the place troubled him ; and the welcome of the 
grande dame embarrassed him. Remember that for 
twenty years and more he never stepped outside the 
house of his community. He sat down and looked 
about the room as if he hardly understood what was 
happening. 

" Master," said Cicely, taking his hand, " you know 
me, don't you ? I am Cicely, your daughter." 

"Yes — yes. Cicely, I know you, but I do not know 
myself. Where is the community?" 

" Dear Master, if you will go and talk with my 
mother a little. Please play something," she said, 
" He wants his usual meditation. Then he will get 
better." 

Lady Osterley complied, playing things that soothe 
— things that float about the brain and allay all kinds 
of trouble. The old man sat quite still and silent, 
listening to the music. Then his head fell back; his 
feet stretched themselves out ; his hands lay folded ; 
and he became rigid like a dead man. He was once 
more in meditation. 

"Heavens!" Lady Osterley whispered. "Does 
he do this every night ? " 

" Every night," Gilbert replied. " You need not 
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whisper; you can talk as loud as you please ; 1 
not hear you." 

" Why does he do it ? " 

" He believes that in trance he can transpt 
soul whither he pleases. He goes to convers 
his friend Alice — Cicely's mother." 

" You will make me a believer soon." 

" I assure you that I cannot choose but he 
However — now that he is oil — 1 should like — - 
glanced at Cicely. She looked restless ; her fac 
assuming the expression that (ell upon the comcc 
when they could not "go off" so easily as wa 
tomary. " Play something else ; play a wait] 
best waltz that you know. I think that you w 
rewarded (or your trouble." 

Lady Osterley changed the music ; she pla 
most lovely waltz : one of those that make old p 
remember their youth, and make them sick 
yearning for the impossible return, and put lift 
Joy and cadenced motion into the feet o( the y 
And then she learned why Gilbert asked (or a' 
For Cicely rose — her (ace grave and serious a 
who begins some religious function. She rose, 
unconscious of the presence o( any other person ; 
stepped into the middle of the room, and then be; 
one of those mystic, sel(-taught dances o( hers wh 
had so moved Gilbert on the first day of meditati 
It was a kind of skirt dance, with movements of 
arms and bendings o( the body — a graceful dance, 
which every limb played its part, but without cont 
tions and quite seriously. Dorabyn played and loot 
on in amazement. " Faster ! " cried Gilbert. S 
played the waltz faster — faster. Then the gir! turn 
up her arms over her head and whirled round swi(t 
Dorabyn brought the music to an end with a crash 
chords, and Cicely sank breathless, with closed eyi 
into a chair. 

Lady Osterley ]e(t the piano and bent over the g 
lying supine on the long low chair. 
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"Strange!" she wliispered. "One would call it 
death. And this they have been doing every night ! 
Yes: such a thing as this would attract the mystic 
nature of Alice — her mother. Cicely, as I look at 
her, grows more and more like her mother as I re- 
member her. A delicate creature, Gilbert. She will 
want all the love and thought that you can give her, 
if she is really like her mother." 

"She will have all the love and thought that I can 
give her." Gilbert stooped and kissed her forehead. 
It was very cold, as in death. He lifted her hand and 
felt her pulse. There was none perceptible, nor did 
she seem to breathe. He sat down beside her and 
they began to talk in whispers. 

'■ See," he said, " there is nothing left of her but the 
shell. Life and thought have gone out of her. It is 

beautiful shell, Dorabyn. Did mortal maiden ever 

:fore have a face so delicate and so sweet ? " 
She is very beautiful, Gilbert. I hope she will 

it become too saintly for this world's use. But I 
think not. Alice had a husband who was like her- 
self. They encouraged each other." 

" She has gone to see her mother. They are talk- 
ing together now. She has told me things that she 
could not otherwise know; as that her mother was in 
Lucknow when it was relieved — a little girl— and that 
my father, then a subaltern, took her up and kissed 
her. I must believe these because now, in a way I 
cannot explain to you, this dear child's happiness 
depends upon their truth." 

He spoke very seriously— more seriously than he 
had ever spoken before — this young man who mostly 
took things lightly; and, indeed, there was something 
solemn in the presence of these two lifeless persons 
lying as if dead. Dorabyn whispered in reply, but 
what she whispered were no more than words of sym- 
pathy — such words as belong to a woman. 

' U the messages are from Alice — really and truly 
1 Alice — they must be true messages. For Alice 
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is all truth and purity through and through, in 6 



1 life.'- 

The Master was the first to return. He lq| 
round ; he remembered where he was, and ' 
happened ; he laid his hand on his forehead. 

"My children," he said, remembering, ' 
fear. I am commanded to tell you — have no fear 
all is well, and all will continue well. Peace and 
and union which shall never be destroyed. 
well." 

Then he rose and, as at the House, he i 
After meditation, repose. 

They sat beside the unconscious girl. At lit 
too. returned. 

"You have come back. Cicely." 

" Yes, Gilbert. And oh ! I am to dance i 

'■ To dance no more ? " 

" My mother tells me that I am to dance no m( 
And I am to have no more meditation. And u 
she calls me, I am to have no more talk with 1 
Gilbert, she tells me to think of nothing now^ — not 
her, or of the Master, or of the House; but only i 
always — all day and all night — of you ! " 

He stooped and again kissed her forehead. A 
again there was an unwonted dimness in his eyes a 
a strange choking at his throat. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
The Ordeal ty Cards. 

It was Saturday morning: the last day of the limit 
assigned ; the day on which the hunted man was to be 
turned out to the hounds; the last day of grace to the 
criminal ; the day of death to one or other — perhaps 
to the avenger, Gilbert sat up in bed when he awoke 
— not a single minute before the usual time — and said 
this to himself over and over again. He said it over 
and over again while he was dressing. It would be a 
day of death to one of two. Strange ! The full cer- 
tainty of the fact moved him not one whit. His 
nerves were perfectly steady, his pulse was quiet, he 
felt no anxiety or fear or doubt. Because, you see, 
he was by this time fully persuaded of the reality of 
that message. Because in his brain the words rung 
and echoed over and over again, *' What must be done 
shall be done, but not by your hands," 

What should be done? How should it be done? 
Once more it was as if he ran his head against a brick 
wall. For there came no answer, none at all. It is 
impossible to believe certain things, especially things 
supernatural. Yet this was no silly nonsense about 
rapping tables and inverted baskets. It was as if to 
those incredulous of things supernatural there had 
come out of the skies a message clear and unmistak- 
able with a promise equally clear and unmistakable. 
Should such a promise, such a prophecy, be spoken 
by a person professing himself to be a medium, even 
those who are most incredulous would keep them- 
selves from speech or judgment until the time of ful- 
lilment. This was such a promise. Cicely, who 
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delivered the message declaring that she had r 
it, could know nothing about his own purpose 
ing about the past history of Brothei 
the message bade him wait for five weeks — how & 
the girl invent such a message? — and assured him 
what had to be done would be done, but not by 
hands. How should Cicely know that his fathi 
whom she could never have heard, had 
mother in Lucknow when she was a child ? 

He took up his revolver, saw that it was loj 
dropped it into his breast pocket and descended 
breakfast. "Now we shall see," he said. Meant 
he marvelled that his mind was so calm and his h 
so steady. Nothing short of death faced him. T 
meant — to Dorabyn and to Cicely — what? He co 
not even think. It seemed as if it was some ot 
man's business, not his own. 

The others came into the salleh manger one by c 
Somehow all were grave and serious. They took \\ 
breakfast almost in silence, 

"Something is going to happen," said Lady Osl 
ley. " I feel that something is going to happen." 

The touch of the supernatural in the trance of i 
Master and the girl probably caused this feeling. C 
cannot look into another world without being s. 
dened. One does not hear of mirth or laughter in a 
other world. This experience should be of its 
quite enough to account for Dorabyii's nerves, \ 
something was certainly going to happen. And, 1 
sides, why should one try to account for nerves? 

" I have known for some time/' said the Masti 
" that something terrible will happen. I have not aski 
what kind of trouble it will be, or whom it will affe 
— it is enough for me to know that it will not brii 
sorrow on this child." 

He spoke in the deepest and most prophetic voic 
insomuch that Lady Osterley, who was going to as 
if he would take another cup of tea, feared to spoil th 
effect, and held out her hand in silence for the cup. 
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"Well," said Mr. Annandale cheerfully, " since the 1 
terrible thing is not going to affect Miss Moulton, it I 
won't affect anybody here except me. And I don't 
feel the air heavy — not at all ; it's a hot, bright, stimu- 
lating air. I shall sit in the porch presently with a 
cigar, and I shall feel warm and good through and 
through," 

"There is rebellion at the House," said the Master. 
"Perhaps it is that which was to happen. They may 
rebel, they may desire to change things, but they are j 
sound at heart. I am old and I see no longer so well J 
as formerly the meaning and the forces of things. The 1 
young must reign over the world. It is the rule." 

"You may trust tliem. Master," said Gilbert, 
"They have most of the things they want — they will 
only let in a little light from outside. But they will 
continue to enjoy their three square meals a day even 
without the meditation of the evening." 

After breakfast Gilbert, without any explanation 
— without feeling impelled to say farewell to Cicely— 
quietly ordered a carriage and drove to the House. 

He arrived there about ten o'clock, an hour whei 
Fatigue is commonly in full swing. This morning no 
one was in the gardens ; there was no sound of engine 
from the workshops ; there was no sign of any work 
at all. But from the refectory came the clash and 
clang— as discordant as the sound of the bell — of many 
voices, yea, even of fifty speaking like one. The re- 
volt was going on — they were in the middle of the j 
second chapter. ' 

So complete was the tranquillity of Gilbert's mind 
that even on this occasion, when his very life was 
hanging on a chance, he could postpone that business 
while he looked into the hall for a few minutes upon 
this parliament of rebels. 

Everybody was assembled, and there were appar- 
ently divisions and dissensions — they were split up 
into knots and circles all talking at once. And at one 
end of the ball sat the company of the vacuous who 
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had too faithfully interpreted the Rule, and now 1 
neither voice nor understanding left. They sat4 
gether, huddled like sheep, and they trembled. 

Then Sister Phcebe sprang out from a knot of eag< 
disputants, and seized the Master's chair, and spot 
from that place as from a position of authority, Ht 
shrill voice rang through the hall like a prolonge 
shriek; her flushed cheek showed the excitemer 
which possessed her. 

" The Master has gone," she said. " Why are w 
lamenting over what cannot be helped? He is goni 
Well, we can do better without him. He was old ; h 
was held down by a single attachment. Let us hav 
a younger Master. Let us elect him at once, lest w 
fall into confusion. We must not wait an hour. Wh; 
should we ? Have we not a brother — the only brothe 
who is fit to replace him? Has he not been the rea 
Master for years? Who has provided Restoration 
Brother Silas ! Who finds us three good meals a day 
Brother Silas; out of the profits of the farm! Loot 
at him ! " 

Brother Silas sat in his place, quite silent, taking nc 
part whatever in the discussion, even when it concerned 
himself. 

" Look at him, I say ! He is your farmer; on him 
depends everything — all your well being. And he will 
sustain the Rule. Nothing but the simple Rule, that 
must be maintained and obeyed. Who is the man to 
elect for the simple Rule? The man who manages 
your farm. Look at him! There is your Master!" 
She pointed again at Silas, who shook his head for 
want of words. " What will you do for them, Silas ? " 

He made reply, shortly, " Restoration." 

Gilbert, looking in at the door, marvelled at the 
change which a short twelve hours had accomplished. 
Last night the woman was glaring with thunder on 
her brow and lightnings in her eyes at the husband 
imposed upon her — call it the alliance demanded by 
the Rule. This morning she was crying out for her 
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husband to be elected Master of the community, with 
no more question of divorce. A little later, when he 
was able to recall the scene, he remembered that mar- 
riage may very well mean a partnership for purposes 
of ambition. As Dorabyn married the man who was 
certain to be the prime minister for the sake of the 
position, so Phcebe was ready to remain tha consort of 
Silas if he was to be Master, knowing full well who, 
in that case, would be the real Master of the commu- 
nity. 

" We shall have no change," she went on ; " the 
Rule must not be altered." She spoke as if it was the 
Ten Commandments or the American Constitution, 
"There's Fatigue and Repose. There's Restortation j 
and Recreation. There's Elevation and Meditation. 
No change. And there's Criticism. There's nothing I 
more to desire. But we must work harder." 

" We won't have Brother Silas." cried little Sistei 
Euphemia, jumping on ihe table; "we'll have a man I 
who can speak, not a dumb one who can only eat and I 
work. And we're going to have a change. We're I 
going to dress like other people, and to have our pas- I 
tor, and our chapel, and all — ^and we're going to town ■ 
when we like. I'll be your Master. If you'll make 
me your Master I'll see that Brother Silas goes on 
working. I'll look after your Restoration, You 
sha'n't have any more black mud for coffee, and the 
chops and the steaks sha'n't be fried in the saucepan. 
And—" 

Then Sister Phcebe flew upon her and dragged her 
off the table. And then — where was Meditation ? 
Where was Elevation ? There was a fierce struggle 
among the sisters, who rushed one after the other, 
tearing and drawing at arms and skirts — and in the 
middle Sister Phcebe and Sister Euphemia shook each 
other. It was the meeting of the two great principles, 
Reform and Conservatism. As for the men, they 
looked on, troubled and uncertain. 

The floor was strewed with the fallen ; it was even ] 
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strewed with torn skirts and fragments of sleevi 
The cries of the combatants might have been heal 
as far as Aldermanbury. 

Then suddenly the sisters desisted; they ceas 
pulling and dragging each other; they becaiii 
ashamed of themselves, and they stood back, 
panting chests and burning cheeks. Euphemia and" 
Phoebe got up and pulled themselves straight and 
smoothed their hair, with Looks of war and determina- 
tion, and again Euphemia the unconquered sprang 
upon the table. 

" Make me the Master," she said, " and you shd 
have all that you have had already — and n 
more. You shall have love, if you like ; you shall ha« 
books and newspapers. Make me your Master. Hoi 
up your hands all who want me." 

A crowd of hands went up. 

"All those who want the dumb man, who can on] 
eat and work, hold up their hands," 

No one moved. The community respected 
who grew pork so toothsome, beans so delicious ; bu^ 
Silas was inarticulate, and his wife's temper and hei 
tongue they knew. At this point Gilbert shut thtij 
door and left them. 

In case my reader should find himself in Aldermai 
bury, and should wish to visit the House of MeditJ 
tion, he will learn that the innovators have quite pre 
vailed. It is only a year since the rebellion, Thel 
fraternity exists and flourishes. It is now a comrj 
munity of men and women who lead the common ]if& 
many of them being married ; they have bought moir 
land, and Brother Silas, who is not divorced, mana^ 

the farm with great skill and prudence, while hisw " 

who remains in all respects unchanged, manages the 
dairy. Meditation survives, but it is no longer prac- 
tised by the majority. The younger members doubt 
its efficacy ; their pastor — for they have now a chapeL. 
of the Methodist persuasion — openly derides medita 
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tion. They have a promising literary association;; 
some of the associates have even proffered poems to 
the magazines; they were rejected, but the mere pro- 
duction proclaims a newly-born intellectual activity. 
They have built reading-rooms and writing-rooms. 
They take in the newspapers and the magazines ; they 
have started a library ; they get wandering lecturers 
to discourse before them, and country compan' 
play before them : they have dances and they have 
concerts of their own. In fact, it is a very comfortable 
community: Restoration is admirable; and the sisters] 
dress just as they please. 

Gilbert closed the door and stood on the verandah 
looking about him. At the end of the lawn, where 
the trees stood thick, so that, as you have seen, there 
was coolness and shade on the very hottest mornings, 
he saw his enemy sitting on a bench. He walked 
across the grass to meet him. Gilbert was no brag-i 
gart. nor was he reckless of life, or indifferent to life 
on the contrary he was as much attached to life as a 
young man in love should be. Thus he advanced to 
meet his fate: either to do what he had resolved to 
do, or to be himself destroyed ; he knew and under- 
stood very well. Yet he neither felt nor showed the 
least emotion. You have seen how he believed, with 
the strong faith of an early Christian, that things 
would in some way be made safe for him. 

Sir Charles was waiting for his enemy. He rose 
and lifted his hat. He was no longer dressed in the 
uniform of the House, but in that of an English gen- 
tleman, with a long frock coat, a white waistcoat, irre- 
proachable linen, and a white flower in his buttonhole. 

" I expected you," he said, coldly. 

"Have you anything to propose?" asked Gii 
bert- 

"In one moment. We understand each other, 
think. You came here with the intention of getting 
me out of the way — somehow." 
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" Of k31ing you il I could. It is the only v 
setting >'our wife free." 

" True : the only way. I have seen my wife | 
talked things o%'er with her." i 

" You have seen her ? Lady Osterley came he 
Who told her you were here? " 

" You did, or perhaps Annandale, who came hi 
you sent him, too, I suppose — you would send 1 
Piccadilly if you could." 

" Your wife has been to see you ! She told 
nothing about it." 

" She even made me an offer — if I would 
quietly. Women unfortunately do not undcrsta. 
I cannot live quietly, as she calls it. Good Lo 
man " — for one moment only he lost his external a 
and showed emotion — " do you suppose for a mom 
that I should have thrown away what 1 have thra 
away if 1 could live quietly, as she calls it ? My v 
1 say, was good enough to wonder how a man can I 
under these conditions. For me, I confess, life m 
but one pursuit to be named or thought of — Hi 

stopped for a moment, " Cicely has been to see me 
too: Cicely, my sister's child. She is like her mother 
She came yesterday, in the evening; she walked ojfl 
from the town " ^| 

"Yesterday? In the evening? After we all w^| 
to bed?" ™ 

"At midnight. Said that her mother sent her — my 
sister. Curious! my sister Alice. She sent me word 
that she would meet me — -this evening — this evening. 
If I was a superstitious man 1 should believe that you 
would win. But we shall see." 

" Your sister will meet you — to-night," Gilbert 
repeated. " If she said this- -" 

" I used to think that you put her up to the mes- 
sages. It seems ridiculous, but I cannot think so any 
longer. The Master yesterday morning came to offer 
me help — money. He said, very oddly, ' I would offer 
you a hundred dollars, but it is useless. Five dollars 
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will carry you onto Saturday evening.' I took thel 
five dollars. Have you got any message, too? If so, I 
pray deliver it before we proceed to business." I 

" I have none." I 

" Very well, I thought at first that we might use I 
one of the workshops. There will be no work donel 
this morning — they are all wrangling about something 
— we could have the place to ourselves. But it is bet- 
ter to have things done in the open. 1 know a place 
up the stream a little way where we may be undis- j 
turbcd, and where one of us may lie undiscovered for I 
ever." I 

" I follow you, sir." I 

Sir Charles led the way to the stream which ran at 1 
the back of the farm buildings, and after live minutes' 
walking brought Gilbert to the place where one of 
them was to lie undiscovered. J 

It was the same place where Gilbert had kissed I 
Cicely under the disapproving eyes of Sister Phoebe. I 
There was the low cliff— a rock of shelter; the little 1 
green meadow between the rock and the stream; the J 
overhanging vines, and there was a projecting shelf of I 
rock about four feet high and so many broad, which " 
would make a table for the Ordeal by Cards. On the 
other side was the wood whose solitudes were never 
disturbed. The place was perfectly silent save for the 
sough of the light summer breeze in the branches and 
the babbling of the brook. It was a place sacred to 
Love and Life, and this man was going to desecrate it 
by calling in Death. 

" Will this suit you ? " Sir Charles asked. 

" Perfectly." 

Sir Charles seated himself on one corner of the rock I 
shelf. This again gave him an advantage over his 
adversary, who was standing. One who stands before 
another who sits is an inferior or an accused person or 
a servant. 

"When we last discussed this matter," he said, 
mentioned a case similar to our own which 
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decided by a single game of cards. You objected thi 
the man who won had probably prepared the cam 
beforehand. Very possibly he did. Knowledge 1^ 
power. Now I propose that we two end this business 
in the same manner, there being no possibility of pre- 
paring the cards beforehand," 

"Very good: 1 accept." 

" We shall play for our lives. That is understooJ 
The stake is the possession of the revolver which I s 
is in your pocket. Lay it down, on the rock betweq 
us. We will have the stake on the table. You m^ 
trust me, sir. On this occasion I will not touch 1 
revolver or play you false in any particular." 

Gilbert obeyed. He had no distrust of the mal 
who seemed to have become a man of honour onct 
more ; perhaps his appearance in the garb of an Ena 
lish gentleman helped him to this comfortable pre- 
tence. 

The revolver lay between them. They stood onffl 
on each side of the rock table. Gilbert listened to thi 
babbling of the stream, and saw the fish darting to a 
fro in the shallows. Perhaps he saw them and felt th« 
warmth of the air and heard the rustle of the trees foir 
the last time. But he was not afraid. And as for the " 
other man, he was like one who prepares to sit down at 
his club to play at whist for half-crown points — as 
cool and as undisturbed. 

" You have brought no cards with you, of course, 
thought not. Here is a new and uncut pack, whichfl 
found in my portmanteau." He drew the pack froM 
his pocket. " 1 wish you to examine the fastening 
carefully, in order to satisfy yourself that it is a ne 
and unopened pack. You are satisfied? Very wq 
Cut the string. Now, shuffle the cards yourself : 
cut them yourself; I do not suspect you, and yiA 
shall have no cause for suspicion of me. So- " 

you play ecart/f" 

" I can," 

" I probably play better than you, but I should haiN 
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that advantage whatever game was proposed. Ecarti | 
is a short, quick game — too short for such a stake as I 
ours. I should like to play all night for such a noble 1 
stake," 

"We will play for two games out of three." 

"Very good. Let us cut. Your deal, Mr. 
Maryon." His eyes flashed; he became suddenly 
murderous. "You understand quite well^that it i.s . 
my intention to kill you. I shall kill you and bury 
you here in this quiet place, where no one will ever 
look for you or find you. I shall kill you because you 
have turned me out of my only refuge; because, I 
firmly believe, you have brought the police upon me. 
And because you have endeavoured to cover all up . 
with hypocritical pretences about my dead sister. 
You understand?" 

" Perfectly." 

Gilbert dealt. 

" I propose," said Sir Charles, taking up his hand. 

" No." Gilbert marked the king. 

They played the hand. Gilbert took every trick. 

"The vole!" he said. His antagonist coldly in- 
' dined his head. 

They played the second hand. Again Gilbert 
marked the king, and again he won every trick. " The 
first game is mine," he said. 

They began the second game. It was absurd. 
Again — twice — Gilbert marked the king and took 
every trick. Never before in any ordeal on record 
was judgment more clearly declared than in this. 

" The decision of the cards is for me," said Gilbert, 
and lookup the revolver. 

Sir Charles gathered up the cards and shuffled them, 

saying nothing. Then he laid them down gently and 

stood upright, bare-headed, the fingers of his right on 

the rock table, those of the left playing with his 

\y catch chain. Just so had he stood scores of times in 

^H the House of Commons amid a hailstorm of cries and 

^^1 questions. Just as he had looked then, just as 
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austere, just as imperturbable, so he looked 
waiting for death. 

"This evening, Sir Charles, you will meet 
sister as she warned you. I have only to say that T 
did not bring Lady Osterley here : that I did not send 
Annandale over here : that I did not invent any mes- 
sage: that I have not communicated with the police." 

Sir Charles made no reply whatever. He looked as 
if he had not heard. 

Gilbert handled the revolver, looking at it. V 
then to raise the weapon and — commit murder? 
abyn would be free: but- — murder! 

"What must be done shall be done — but n 
your hands." Again the words went ringing throi 
his brain. 

He replaced the revolver on the table. For 
the answer came and he understood what he h* 
do. 

"Take it," he said. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Take the revolver." 

" Sir," said Sir Charles, " if I take the revolvi 
shall kill you. We played a fair game — for life: I 
You can kill me. If you don't. I think I can be f 
said to have won. Then I should be justified in 
ing you." 

" It would be a nice point if it had been arrani 
that I should shoot you. That was not arranged.' 

" I understood it so." 

"You certainly told me very plainly what yoi 
tended to do. It was not stipulated that I should 
you. Yet we played for our lives, and you lost." 

" Yes, I lost. I desire to play fair : I submit, as 
between men — if I may say so — of honour, that it w: 
understood that you should kill me." 

" I had no such meaning. I waited to be led." 

" How to be led?" 

" Sir Charles Osterley," Gilbert spoke slowly 
solemnly, "in this business I cannot choose butbelii 
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I that I have been led from the very beginning by the I 
P spirit of your sister Alice, who died in this place I 



through hei 
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twenty years ago. She 

daughter and through her old friend the Master. 
may scoff — but this is not a moment for scoffing. She 
lias warned you. Had you shown any signs of repen- 
tance she would have preserved you. There were no 
such signs. The time has come when you will be 1 
permitted to work no more evil. I did not understand j 
at first, but now she makes me understand every step." i 

" She makes you understand ? Are you mad ? You 
are all gone mad, I think, about my sister Alice." 

"Consider, Sir Charles. You are In a position of 
deadly peril : you are a notorious criminal— 
not define at this moment : if you step outside the 
place you may be instantly arrested. There comes the 
danger of identification : you must be identified by 
the publication of your photograph ; your true name 
will be spread abroad: you may imagine the delight 
of the Americans at having an ex-Mlnister of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet in such a position. This is the danger ■ 
which we wish to avert. It affects the honour and the 
happiness of those at home, who are still in ignorance I 
of your record: it affects the future of your son. 
This danger has been met ; it exists no longer, for you , 
will meet your sister Alice this evening." 

Sir Charles stood with the pistol in his hand, 
motionless: unmoved, externally. 

" Was it accident that brought you here — to the I 
house where your sister died and her child has lived ? 1 
Was it accident that brought her here? Was it acci- I 
dent that brought your wife here? Was it accident I 
that brought Annandale — your old friend — here ? Was ^ 
it accident that determined this game of cards? You 
have lost your life — was it accident? You will die 
under a false name; nobody will know anything 
except the one or two who are certain not to talk, 
accident ? You have lost the game, I repeat 
hat accident ? "" 
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" The revolver ia with yon." 

•* No — I give it to you. You have lost the 
Pay the st^c." 

Sir Charles stood up and looked round upon tb 
shine and the hills. The most dreadful thing in t 
said the Greek, was to lose the sunshine and the 

■' You arc right," he said ; " I will pay this d« 
honour. But not by daylight. Let it be at nigl 
in the place that I shall choose." 

" Good. Let it be where you please — but 
time to-day." 

" You mentioned my son. 1 have no desire, 
tainly, to bring upon him any kind of social s£ 
1 hope that he may be led to believe in the otd 
respectability of his father. Well, sir, I accej 
award, the ordeal." He dropped the pistol in 
pocket. " I promise you to dischai^e this debt I 
course of the day." 

" Can I trust you?" 

"I don't know why you should. If you do 
here is the revolver,' he took it from his pockef 
offered it. " Settle this business at once." 

" I do trust you, Sir Charles." 

"About my sister Alice, if it is really possible^ 
may learn the truth this evening: if she has broug 
about this termination^she would naturally be prt 
udiced against my way of life. . . . She was alwaj 
proud of the family name— she may have designc 
this chain of accidents. . . . The family name — thei 
was never a madman in it before. Well, I will try t 
leave it uninjured, after all." His manner wi 
changed: his eyes became soft and his voice becam 
soft. 

" And how shall I learn ? " 

" I think that if you happen to be on the quay o 
Aldcrmanbury at about eleven this evening, or pei 
haps at midnight — I have a few hundred dollars ti 
get rid of first — you will have an opportunity of prov 
ing my trustworthiness. And now, sir, we have saic 
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enough.** He assumed once more the manner of a 
cabinet minister granting an audience. 

" May I bear any message to Lady Osterley ? " 
**No, sir, I have no message." He bowed and 
gently waved his hand. 

Gilbert, unable to meet his manner with corre- 
sponding dignity, bowed in his turn and walked away. 
At the next bend of the river, he looked around. The 
man was playing some game or practising some trick 
with the cards upon the shelf of rock. 




Gilbert returned slowly to the House, wher^ 
carriage waited for him. Not then — not till mai 
days afterwards — not till something of his faith in tj 
message had died away in his heart, did he realise tl 
danger he had run in playing that game. His mir 
for the moment was filled with a kind of awe and 
pity for the austere man whose outward show of prii 
rose higher as his life grew more shameful. That tl 
man would die he was perfectly certain, but wl- 
should he wait until the evening? 

As he passed the door of the hall he could hear tl 
noise of the quarrelling community, but he was in r 
mood to interest himself further in their wrangle. H 
drove straight back to the city. Everything that da 
stood out in contrast. On the one side stood deat 
about to strike his victim, a tall, pale man, proud an 
stern of face who stood with folded hands and waite 
with no sign of fear. On the other side were th 
wrangling brethren and sisters of the monastery shov 
ing the failure of meditation, since after all thes 
years it had left them on so low a level. On the othe 
side, too, at the hotel, the peace and rest and conf 
dencein Cicely's eyes. He could not bear to look a 
them, for thinking of the awful end awaiting the mai 
to whom she had taken that message. 

"What is the matter with you, Gilbert?" asket 
Lady Osterley. "And why cannot you sit sttU?" 

" I suppose it is the great heat of the day." 

" It is always hot here, I think I like the heat 
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And it certainly suits the boy. Cicely was telling me 
about the House, Gilbert, and about your first com- 
ing to it, only a few weeks ago," 

■' Five weeks," said Cicely. " Five weeks to-day." 

She appeared to remember nothing about the mes- 
sage and the long and lonely walk of last night. 

"Only five weeks ago?" Gilbert took her hand. 
"And so much has happened to this dear child since 
then. The world was ' outside ' then — a terrible, 
wicked, deadly world. The day was divided into 
portions like a Benedictine monastery — only one day 
exactly like another. Fatigue and Repose, Meditation 
and Elevation, Restoration and Retirement. Then 
there was the dancing. You have seen her dance, 
Dorabyn. but only once. I have seen her every even- 
ing, and I never got tired of it." 

Cicely blushed. " I must never dance again," she 
said, " because I am not to meditate any more. I 
began when I was quite a little girl. I danced because 

■ one could see me — they were all in meditation, and 

, somehow, it helped me to fall into meditation. 
So I kept on, and Gilbert saw me." 

" 1 should like to nee you again," said Lady Oster- 
ley. " You will dance often to us, won't you r " 

" No, I should be ashamed." 

" We have got a great deal to teach her, Dorabyn. 
We must teach her not to be ashamed of doing clever 
and graceful things. Dear me. Cicely, when we go 
home, which will be next week " 

Lady Osterley looked up. It was the second time 
that Gilbert had uttered that prediction. 

" Ne.xt week," he repeated, looking in her face. 
She saw something written on his face; she turned 
pale and trembled. 

Then she sprang to her feet. 

"Come with me, Gilbert," she said, and led the way 
into the inner room. " Now," she turned upon him 
almost fiercely, " what do you mean ? " 

" I mean that you may leave this place to-morrow ; 
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t yoo may leave Ncv Yoiic by th« Rrst fa 
ils; that yoii may go borne to your own i 
riKMJsc and see your friends and your hi 
friends." 
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" I will teil you all — this ercning." 



"Oh! this 



Lhis evenmg — not ml thenf Inis evem 
bTbere are hours to get through. Gilbert, there is I 
pone way. Oh ! tell me — how ? how ? God forgive 
1 lor desiring his death, but it is the only way." 

" It is the only way. Therefore " 

" Not by your hands, Gilbert. Not by your h 
" No, not by my bands. Dorabyn, if you havj 
doubted that the spirit of a good woman may pi 
and guide those whom she loves, doubt it no id 
You knew Cicely's mother?" 
"She was a saint, Gilbert." 
" I understand it all so well. It was Alice wlj 
her brother to the House; it was the only pla 
the whole habitable globe he could be safe frod 
hands of justice. Once arrested, his portrait woi 
have been in all the papers; he would have be 
recognised ; all the world would have known t 
truth : and your boy, Dorabyn, Alice's nephew, woi 
have had a lifelong disgrace to bear. She led 1 
brother to that place ; it was there that her daughl 
was living; she led me after him ; she sent him 
message urging him even at this late moment 
change his manner of life ; she sent me a messa. 
ordering me to put off my purpose for five weeks ; si 
brought you here, so that you might see him on 
more and might offer him an income if he would li' 
quietly. She even brought Annandale here, so th 
he may teli the world that he saw him, that he w 
quite mad, and that I was watching him for yo 
Mind, the whole thing is complete ; thecase hangs t 
gcther perfectly. Two more messages were sent: oi 
to mc — that what had be done should be done, bi 
not by my hands; and one to him. The last mc 
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sage — it was delivered to him by Cicely last night afl 
midnight." 

" Why, I saw her in bed at ten." 

"At midnight, she must have got up and walked all 
the way there and back ; lonely walk for a girl ; eight 
miles ; but she was protected by her mother," 

" What was the message ? " 

"She must have been in trance of some kind. Th^ 
message was very serious. It was a warning that 1 
would meet his sister next day — this day." 

" How did he take it ? " 

"At first he received it in his cold and superior waj^ 
— you have seen him. It was part of my conspiracj 
against him; it was I who had brought about his ejfij 
pulsion; it was I who was bringing the police upot' 
him. We played " 

" You played." 

" Life for life — with a pack of cards, Dorabyn, but { 
knew very well what would be the result if we playetu 
And I won." 

"WeU?- 

" Then I told him, as solemnly as I could, how tW 
spirit of his sister had been working for him — to sav^ 
him and his family from disgrace. He broke down — 
so far as such a man can break down. He even spoke 
of the family name. He is broken, Dorabyn. And 
oh I" — he turned away his head — "the shame and the 
pity of it 1 Yet he will keep his word — I am sure of 
it — I know it. He will meet his sister this evening." 

" You left him to take his own life ? Oh ! it is hor- 
rible — and yet — yet " 

" He will take his own life with his own hand. Of 
that you may rest perfectly assured, Dorabyn. This 
evening you will be free, and your son will be safe, and 
his name and honour will remain untarnished." 

"Tell me no more, Gilbert. Leave me alone to 
thiiik. I must find some pity for him if I can. Oh! 
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i must try to remember that once I respected him- 
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once, for a brief week, I thought I loved him. Leave 
me, Gilbert. Take Cicely somewhere ; 1 want to be 
alone all day, I must pray for him, and for myself, 

and for my boy." 

Her eyes were full of tears, her lips were trembling. 
Gilbert left her to her prayers, and softly closed the 
door. ^~ 

There was a boat which called at Alderman bury abi 
one o'clock. Gilbert found that he could go d* 
the river for three or four hours; land at a cert^ 
place forty miles down and return by train. He took 
Cicely with him and widened "Outside " for her, thus 
beguiling for himself the weary hours of waiting. 

There were no more messages; Cicely looked for 
none; the final message had come. She knew that 
she must desire no more converse with her mother, no 
more until another change. But she had begun to 
live in this world ; the other had already lost some of 
its attractions; already the House was left behind 
and forgotten in the new interests and with her new 
friends, and there was something new to learn, some- 
thing new to observe, every moment. She was like 
one who runs about on a newly discovered island. 

They steamed down the noble river; they heard 
the echoes in the mountains where Rip Van Winkle 
played at bowls ; they marked the cliffs and rocks and 
the hanging woods; an impertinent band played a se- 
lection from Offenbach's operas; but even that did 
not spoil the woods and mountains and the broad 
breadth of river. They sat under an awning, and with 
the bright and eager girl to ask questions continually, 
Gilbert almost forgot the ordeal of the morning and 
the dreadful purpose of the loser. 

It was past ten o'clock when they reached the station 
on their return. Gilbert took Cicely back to the hotel, 
where the Master sat in the corner in his usual atti- 
tude^feet out, hands folded, head back, in his custom- 
ary meditation. Ann an dale was looking on inaldn' 
of stupor. 
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"Look here," he whispered. "He just sat down, 
put out his feet, and went off like that. Thank God 
you have come back, Gilbert t What are we to do? 
Lady Osterley is in" her own room with a headache.; 
Shall I run for a doctor? " 

"No, no; do nothing. He goes off like this everyJ 
evening. It's the regular thing with him. Talk as.' 
loud as you like, Annandale; he won't hear. It 
strange custom, but it is the custom of his fraternity.' 

"It looks creepy. Does he say things? It would 
be like a voice from the tombs." 

" We can leave him in charge of Cicely. You know 
the Master's ways, don't you, Cicely? As for you and 
me, Annandale, we will Just go out and have a cigar 
on the quay. The air from the river will be fresht 
than in the street. Come." 

They went out ; it is not far from the hotel to thCi 
quay; two steamers lay alongside ; the quay was de.] 
serted save tor two or three low saloons, of which 
have already heard. There the lights were brilliani 
and there the noise of voices showed that life, even oi 
so hot a night, may still have an animated side. 

"They are gambling," said Annandale, looking int( 
one. " Faugh I What an intolerable stink of bad' 
whisky and bad gas ! I wonder what they are play- 
ing. Why, Gilbert, see ! there is Sir Charles Osterley, 
the man you have been looking after 1 Oh, he must 
be awfully mad ! How did you come to leave him ? " 

Gilbert looked in, "Yes; it is Sir Charles." In 
fact, the loser of the game was playing with eagerness 
at a dirty table among three or four common men. 
" I suppose they let him out. I was not his keeper, 
you know. I agree with you. He must be very 
indeed to come to such a place as this," 

" I thought he was religious mad. There isn't mu< 
religion in this. Sir Charles Osterley, of all men, to 
found in such a den! Why, the fellows look It! 
stokers." 

" We had beat not interfere, Annandale. I suppose 
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that he fancies himself some one else. Come. He 
will be looked after, and it would be best for him not 
to see us." 

He drew Annandale away, and they resumed their 
walk up and down the quay, 

" I can think of nothing else," said Annandale. 
" That poor madman ! I found him by accident. Of 
course I toid Lady Osterley that I had discovered her 
secret. That explained everything: your presence 
here — you and your confounded strawberries ; his pres- 
ence here ; her coming here — I thought it was to see 
you, and of course she knew all along ; her silence about 
him: why, his own mother hasn't been told. And 
now to find him, after he'd been religious mad, in a 
low-class gambling den like this 1 It's wonderful, 
Gilbert." 

" Yes," said Gilbert ; " some things are too wonder> 
ful to be believed at all." 

"All the same, you're a good fellow to look after 
him. What are you going to do with him? Leave 
him ? Stay with him ? " 

" I fear he cannot be left. We must wait. Some- 
thing may happen — he may recover — he may " 

He stopped because just then, as the clock began to 
strike eleven, two shots in rapid succession struck upon 
his ear. 

"What is that?" asked Annandale. "The shots 
came from that place." 

The voices, which had been very noisy, quieted for 
a moment. Then they began all over again. 

Tramp, tramp, came the footsteps of men bearing 
something. They came out of the saloon in the dark 
night; they laid their burden on the stones of the 
street, the face covered with a handkerchief. 

" He's dead," said one of the bearers. " He'd lost 
all his money, every dollar, and he Jest stood up and 
blew out his brains before any one could say anything 
He's quite dead." 

Gilbert stooped and lifted the handkerchief. Then 
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with a shudder he placed it back. The man's eyes 
were wide open and they seemed to say, " I have 
kept my vow." 

And he heard once more the words of the message : 

" That which must be done shall be done — but not 
by your hands." 

" Come," he said, " we can do nothing. The body 
will be looked after. Come home: I will tell Lady 
Osterley. And — Annandale — not a word to Cicely. 
She need not be alarmed," 

"Shall we tell these people who he is?" 

"By no means — why should we parade the fact 
that Sir Charles Osterley blew out his brains in a vile 
gambling den ? We must not proclaim abroad thatJ^ 
this suicide was once an English statesman." 

They went back to the hotel. 

" I am best out of the way, Gilbert. I shall go t^ 
my own room," said Annandale, " Come presently,J 
and we will talk." 

" Ask Dorabyn if I may speak to her. Cicely," 

The Master was still in meditation. Cicely was siH 
ting in the dark waiting in her patient way. She had 
not yet acquired the " outside" habit of always doin^^ 
something — reading, for instance — and I think she 
never will. The habit of meditation wili always 
remain with her in a milder form. 

"Stay, Cicely — one moment — have you any more 
messages for me ? " ^ 

" Nothing, Gilbert. My mother has left off talkinJ 
to me. She leaves me to you — oh ! Gilbert — to you IT 

He kissed her solemnly. 

" Your mother has spoken again to-day, dear, 
has spoken to me directly: she has guided me througU 
a great and terrible danger. Now I must go 
Dorabyn." 

She received him in the dark. It was best that 
such a message should be received in the dark. 

" Tell me,— tell me, Gilbert." 

" He is dead, Dorabyn." 
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« How ? '' 

" By his own hand. He died where he mostly lovec 
to live— in a gambling den." 

" Is it known who he was ? " 

" Annandale saw him — I thought it well that An 
nandale, who saw him alive, should know that he is 
dead. Annandale is persuaded that he was mad. 
Now you can go home, Dorabyn. You can write to 
his people, truthfully, that he disappeared — truthfully, 
that you went in search of him — truthfully, that he 
was found by me in a religious community — truthfully, 
that he broke out, apparently, in a new place, and that 
he killed himself — if they want to know more — in a 
gambling den. It is a tale of madness, no worse. 
For the general world it will be enough to announce 
that Sir Charles Osterley died at Aldermanbury, New 
York State, on such and such a day." 

" Yes — ^yes — I shall understand better, perhaps, in a 
little while." 

" Meantime, Dorabyn — at last — you are free 1 ** 
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